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This Issue in Brief 


The second instaliment of a series of articles on self-help activities 
among the unemployed begins on page 717. ‘These articles are the result 
of a field survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering a number 
of communities where self-help activities have been undertaken, with 
varying degrees of success. . 

Accidents in manufacturing industries decreased in both frequency and 
severity in 1931 as compared with 1930, according to the annual survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, frequency rates declining 18.3 per 
cent and severity rates 8.2 per cent. In 1931 an average of 18.85 
workers were injured for every 1,000,000 man-hours worked, resulting 
in a loss of 2.59 working days for every 1,000 man-hours worked. 
Page 780. 

Hourly earnings of male workers in semivitreous-ware pottery factories 
averaged 53.5 cents in 1932 as compared with 70.5 cents in 1925, the 
date of the last previous survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties of wages and hours of labor in the pottery industry. In vitreous- 
ware factories, earnings were 54.6 cents in 1932 against 63.8 cents in 
1925. Daily earnings in semivitreous-ware factories averaged $4.13 
in 1932 and $5.70 in 1925 and in vitreous-ware factories, $3.94 in 1932 
and $5.25 in 1925. Female workers in semivitreous-ware factories 
averaged 29.2 cents per hour and $2.25 per day.in 1932 as compared 
with 38.5 cents per hour and $2.99 per day in 1925; in vitreous-ware 
factories their average earnings were 26.4 cents per hour and $1.90 per 
day in 1932 and 32.9 cents per hour and $2.55 per day in 1925. The 
hours worked in a two-week period, for males and females combined, 
averaged 57.6 in 1932 as against 72.5 in 1925 in semivitreous-ware 
factories, and 43.7 in 1932 as against 81.1 in 1925 in vitreous-ware 
factories. Page 853. 


A cooperative farm plan organized in the spring of 1932 by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, assisted many former employees of the 
company as well as those working on part time to provide adequate 
subsistence for themselves and their families throughout the summer 
and a large part of the winter months. About 200 acres of land suit- 
able for the raising of vegetables were under cultivation and a total 
of 936 men shared in the distribution of vegetables. The undertak- 
ing was in general so successful that the company plans to sponsor a 
similar garden program in 1933. Page 771. 


The board of reference, appointed November 3, 1932, in the wage con- 
troversy between the United Mine Workers of America and the anthracite 
operators failed to agree, and individual reports were made on March 
1, 1933, by the two members of the board. Extracts from the two 
reports are given in an article on page 815. 


A recent study of the hazards to which women are exposed in vitreous 
enameling in the stove industry, made by the United States Women’s 
Bureau, showed that the industry is one in which a relatively large 
number of women are exposed to lead poisoning. The majority of 
the women in the industry are employed either in spraying the enamel 
on sheet or cast iron, or as brushers in removing the excess enamel 
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after it has dried. The brushers were employed chiefly on sheet iron, 
on which a leadless enamel is used, and the sprayers on cast iron, 
which is covered with lead enamel. Page 789. 


The serious effects of the prolonged industrial depression are indicated 
by the findings of a survey conducted in Philadelphia in May, 1932, by 
the research department of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. According to an estimate 
based on these findings, approximately 48,000 families in the city at 
that time did nof have enough food to prevent actual hunger. It is 
also estimated that about 39,500 families had members who had no 
shoes or lacked other items of clothing essential for bodily comfort, 
and that 90,695 families had spent all their savings. Page 774. 


An extveiiiile low death rate was reached in 1932 among the_several 
million industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.., 
in spite of the unfavorable economic conditions which prevailed 
throughout the year and which seriously affected the living standards 
of industrial workers and their dependents. The favorable record 
for the year is attributed to various factors such as the lack of any 
widespread epidemic, until influenza became prevalent toward the 
last of the year, and the effective functioning of health departments 
and clinics ‘and the well-organized relief work. However, warning is 
given in the report of the adverse effects which may be expected if 
the radical curtailment in appropriations for these agencies, which is 
now taking place, is continued. Page 786. 


The cost of the family budget in Canada, as published by the Canadian 
Department of Labor, has declined 27.6 per cent during the present 
depression, totaling only $16.01 in December, 1932, as compared with 
$22.11 in December, 1929. ‘The shrinkage in the cost of food during 


this period is even more striking—from $11.83 to $7.04, or 40.5 per 
cent. The rent for a quarter of a month showed a reduction from 


$6.98 to $5.99, or 14.2 per cent. Clothing is not included in the 
budget. Page 965. 
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Self-Help Activities of Unemployed in Los Angeles ' 


N THE Los Angeles region the cooperative self-help activities of 
I the unemployed are of two types: (1) Those limited to the exchange 
of the labor of the members for surplus commodities of all sorts, to 
be used by the whole group; and (2) those whose purpose is the pro- 
motion of the barter system—the exchange of one commodity for 
another between individual members, or between a member and the 
organization. 

In the first type all work is done for the organization, not for the 
account of any individual member, and the distribution of the surplus 
commodities so obtained takes place on the basis of need, not on the 
basis of remuneration for work performed. In the second type each 
member is working for himself; any articles brought in by him or 
any hours of labor performed go to his credit on the books. In the 
first class of organization it is evident that no medium of exchange or 
currency is necessary; in the second, scrip or some evidence of credit 
must be used. 

To be a member of the first type of association practically the onl 
requirement is that the person be partially or wholly eanliesloeedl. 
No dues or fees are required and there are no paid officers or employ- 
ees. The only condition is that, to be eligible to receive supplies 
from the association, the member must perform a minimum period 
of service for the association, usually two days a week. 

Both individuals and firms are accepted for membership in the 
second class of organization; a membership fee is generally required; 
and a certain amount of cash is usually necessary in order to utilize 
the services available through the organization. In all of these 
organizations there is a staff of employees, all of whom are paid in 
credits of the association. 

The exemplar of the first class is the Unemployed Cooperative 
Relief Association, a federation of some 45 local “units,” as they are 
called, in Los Angeles County. There are in addition nearly as 
many independent relief associations not yet affiliated with this 
organization. The movement is growing so rapidly that no one can 
speak with certainty, but it is estimated that in southern California 
from 125,000 to 150,000 persons are dependent upon this relief move- 
ment which is being carried on by the unemployed themselves. The 
present study was confined to the federation and its units. 

In the second class four excha , whose registered membership 
numbers about 7,600 persons and s, were studied. Of these the 


so Angeles Cooperative Exchange, with 5,600 members, is by far th 
argest. ' 





! This is the second series of articles on self-help activities, the first having appeared in the March issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 717 
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Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association 


Tue beginning of this association dates from the spring of 1932 
when an unemployed veteran in Compton, a suburb of Los Angeles 
conceived the idea of going out into the country to see if he could 
perform service for some farmer in exchange for vegetables. HH. 
found one who employed him at pulling weeds and gave him at the 
end of the day a sackful of vegetables to take home. The amoun: 
being more than his family could use, he gave some to his neighbo: 
The next day the neighbor accompanied him. After several days a 
number of others joined these two, walking out to the country and 
returning with the produce on their backs. This attracted the atten- 
tion of a local mover and he offered the use of a truck and, later, «| 
part of his warehouse as a distributing center for the produc e. 

At the end of two months an informal organization was formed, wit}, 
the mover above mentioned as manager, and in a short while thi: 
organization had some 500 families in membership. From this point 
onward the movement grew very rapidly. Other localities heard 
what was being done in Compton and sent men to find out how to 
start similar working groups; each of these not only received advice 
but went home with tangible evidence of what could be obtained by, 
group action—a sack of vegetables or whatever else was available. 

During the time since this first unit was formed many hundred 
thousand tons of vegetables and fruit have been gathered and salvaged 
for the use of the unemployed and their families which otherwise 
would have gone to waste. 

To such an extent has the movement grown that by March, 1933, 
there were 45 units of unemployed in Los Angeles County (some 23 in 
the city itself). These units are affiliated in the Unemployed Coopera- 
tive Relief Association. There are also about as many independent 
units working along similar lines but not affiliated with the associa- 
tion. Altogether there are said to be 103 such organizations in 
Southern California. 


Progress of Association 


Food.—The association has been eminently successful in obtain- 
ing vegetables. Situated as it is in a section of the country in which 
crops are available nearly the entire year, the association has been 
able to make contacts which have brought in an ample supply of 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables except potatoes. The latter are 
only a summer crop in this section and the units have resorted to 
various means to obtain supplies for the winter. In some cases a 
unit has been able to exchange oranges for the surplus potatoes of 
a northern unit; in other cases the public authorities have supplied 
funds for their purchase. 

Staple groceries are also very difficult to obtain, as there are 
few ways in which they can be obtained in sufficient quantities 
through the labor of the members, which is the only purchasing 
power of the association. The city units of the association have 
been assisted in this respect by an agreement signed January 24, 
1933, with the local public sendin. te epartment by which $6, 000 
was made available to the association for the purchase of groceries 
to be distributed to the city units through the warehouse of the 
association’s county council. This money has been used to buy, at 
wholesale prices, bread, cereal, salad and cooking oils, coffee, sugar, 
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potatoes, flour, yeast, and soap. These have been issued to the 
various units in amounts varying according to their membership, 
and each family could draw its supplies from the unit once a week. 
Every cent of this sum went for actual supplies, since, all services 
being donated, there was no overhead expense involved. 

The money so furnished was all spent by the end of February, and 
the value of the services rendered by the association was recognized 
when the city made an additional appropriation of $10,000 (for the 
city units), which was matched by Los Angeles County by a similar 
amount for the county units outside the city. The use of the funds, 
however, was delayed by the bank holiday, which prevented the 
money being obtained. 

Exasperated by the spectacle of milk and other food supplics of 
various sorts being thrown away while at the same time there were 
people in dire need of these supplies, the association and certain 
influential friends brought the matter to public attention, the result 
being that a food administration office was set up with the duty of 
seeing that no food is wasted. Milk (whole and skimmed) not 
sold is turned over to the association, as are also fruit and vegetables 
in transit or in storage which are in danger of spoiling and are con- 
demned by the health department. In this way, much usable food 
is salvaged that would otherwise go to waste. 

Two bakeries run by the association supply the major part of the 
bread distributed to the members; these use Red Cross flour obtained 
by individual members, but they have never been able to obtain 
sugar in the amount called for by the recipe. Much canning of fruits 
and vegetables has been done by individual units and hundreds of 
barrels of sauerkraut have been made. 

Some idea of the service rendered by the association is given 
by figures published by the Los Angeles County Food Administration 
for September, 1932. These showed that during that month the 
44 units distributed 4,730,700 pounds of produce to 24,716 families 
(107,136 persons), at a total cost (gasoline and oil only) of $2,588. 

Transport and communication. asoline has been characterized as 
the lifeblood of the unemployed relief movement. Without gasoline 
for the trucks which bring in the supplies the relief work is paralyzed. 
In the early days of the movement many thousands of gallons were 
donated but these donations gradually fell off, while at the same time 
the requirements grew rapidly as the movement expanded. Some of 
the leaders used their own credit to obtain the gasoline that was neces- 
sary if the crops were to be gathered before they spoiled. Finally, 
the emergency was aie by the local public authorities, which 
now, on the basis of mileage and of tonnage of supplies handled, 
furnish a sufficient amount of gasoline and motor oil to keep the 
trucks moving. The local traffic court also is assisting in the solution 
of the transportation problem by requiring traffic offenders who 
lack cash with which to pay their fines to put themselves and their 
machines at the disposal of the association for the term of their 
sentence. When their time is served, the fact is certified by the 
manager of the unit to which they have been assigned and this 
certification, presented to the court, serves as a release for the 
offender. 

The association has been attempting to make arrangements with 
the State authorities at Sacramento for free license plates for the 
trucks used in the relief work. 
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The association is setting up a system of short-wave radio trans- 
mission, having obtained an amateur’s license therefor, and through 
this the crop conditions and surpluses of one section will be made 
known to other sections and exchange of goods can be arranged for 
without loss of time and without expenditure for long-distance tele- 
phone or telegraph. 

Housing.—Housing has been one of the directions in which com- 
paratively little success has been attained. One of the leaders of the 
movement states that the organization has been able to provide 
quarters for only about 20 per cent of the families evicted. A plan 
is now being worked out which it is hoped will be more successful. 

Supplies furnished in relation to total budget.—It is seen that those 
items of the budget which the association can not supply must be 
obtained by the member from the proceeds of whatever outside paid 
work he can find. He has, however, plenty of time to look for work, 
as most of the units require his services for two days a week or less. 
(Figures kept for a period of 90 days showed that one man by 8 hours’ 
labor could bring in supplies sufficient for 22 persons for one week. ) 

Money received by Los Angeles County from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is being used to provide work on flood control, 
yo clean-up, and other projects, and the work so furnished is 

elping to ease the employment situation. Men registered with the 
various units of the Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association are 
being given work, 10 days each, in rotation. The money so earned, 
with what the men are able to earn on casual jobs here and there, 
helps to provide some of the necessaries which the association has 
thus far been unable to furnish. 

The association estimates that in general the food supplies issued 
through its warehouses represent about 70 per cent of the normal 
requirements of a well-balanced diet. Meat, however, can be secured 
only occasionally and then not in sufficient quantities; butter also is 
absent from the list of supplies; and, as already noted, certain staples 
such as sugar, coffee, etc., are available only in small quantities. 

Although nominally the association functions as a whole, in reality 
the supplies and services obtainable vary considerably from unit to 
unit. Food—milk, vegetables, fruit, and a certain amount of staple 
groceries—is available at every unit; the older and more aggressive 
locals, however, furnish a considerably larger variety of other services 
than the newer units. The majority of the locals operate kitchens 
at which are fed the single members and the members who are donat- 
ing their time. Most of them also collect and distribute used clothing, 
hats, and shoes, and a considerable number also have a shoe-repair 
service. 

Each unit has its warehouse and certain of these also serve as 
district warehouses through which exchanges of surpluses are made 
between units. There is also a wholesale, or county, warehouse, 
through which pass the goods received through the local food admin- 
istration and those purchased with the $6,000 city appropriation. 

Income.—No fees of any kind are charged and it is part of the code 
of the organization that no commodity coming into its possession may 
be sold for cash, as it would thus compete with local dealers. The 
aim of the association is to care for that section of the consuming 
public which has little or no cash; persons with cash are expected to 
spend it through the ordinary channels of trade. 
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It is evident, however, that a certain amount of cash is required 
to meet the association’s expenses for telephone, stamps, etc. This 
is obtained in various ways by the different locals. Some give paid 
entertainments; some utilize the labor of their members in shelling 
walnuts for a local growers’ association at a fixed cash rate; some col- 
lect the caps of ginger-ale bottles at a cent apiece; some collect and 
sell old newspapers, etc. 

Loyalty of members.—The only remuneration, from the chairman 
down to the sorters of vegetables, is the right to draw food supplies 
from the association, the amount being regulated by the number of 
dependents, and this right is contingent upon the member’s donating 
the required amount of time to the association each week. 

There are occasional cases of exploitation of the association b 
unworthy members but these, it is reported, do not last long. Bach 
unit has its own corps of investigators whose business it is to see 
that the condition of need is what the member applying for other 
assistance than food represents it to be. 

The movement, in fact, seems to have succeeded in obtaining from 
its members, and above all from its officials, a marked devotion. 
Each person connected with the movement with whom conversation 
was held seems convinced that his or her job is the keystone of the arch 
without which the whole edifice would collapse. 


Organization 


THE association has never been incorporated, and has never tried to 
operate along hard and fast lines. In the course of its existence, 
however, it has held firmly to five guiding principles—that it shall be 
nonprofit-making, nonsectarian, nonpolitical, without dues, and with- 
out salaried officials. 

Under the present arrangement each local unit is practically 
autonomous, having its own by-laws (modeled on those of the central 
organization but modified to cover any special local conditions it may 
have to meet) and determining to a considerable extent its local 
policies. Each unit has three representatives on the county council of 
the association covering Los Angeles County. There is also a loose 
State organization which has already held several meetings. 

The by-laws provide that general meetings shall be held at least 
twice a month. Meetings of delegates to the county council are held 
every Friday afternoon, each unit being entitled to representation by 
its manager and two other members. At these meetings all matters of 
general policy are thrashed out and few acts of the officials go 
unexamined. 

Each unit elects an executive board of seven for a term of three 
months. This board meets once a week. The officers of the unit are 
elected by and from the executive board. Officers and directors can be 
removed by general vote on charges made in writing by three members. 

The by-laws provide for the appointment of three trustees every 
six months to audit the accounts of the unit. Some units, however, 
have their books audited by a public accountant. 

The term of office of the manager varies in the different units. 
Some elect a new manager every three months, some every six months. 
The manager is entitled to appoint his assistants. 
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Recently a large general committee has been set up, called the 
citizens’ committee, composed of prominent Los Angeles business and 
professional men; these men will give the association the benefit o/ 
their experience in an advisory capacity. 


Basis of Operation 


Tue underlying principle on which the association operates is that 
of the need of the fadbetieel. 

The new member joins, receives his membership card, and is at once 
entitled to begin drawing his ration of foodstuffs. In return he is 
usually expected to contribute at least two days’ work a week to the 
association. A test of the altruism of the membership lies in the fac‘ 
that the married man with a family of, say, five, who works his two 
days is entitled to draw supplies for the whole family, while the bach- 
elor donating the same amount of labor draws only for himself. 

There is no such thing as “credits” for work done in this organiza- 
tion. If the organization has an opportunity to renovate a house in 
return for a lease thereon, a set of carpenters, painters, plasterers, etc. 
may work every day for a week on the job, but they do not thereby, 
accumulate credit for time put in; they are merely regarded as ful- 
filling their obligation to the group. 

There is no exchange of commodities between the individual mem- 
bers of this group. Clothing, shoes, furniture, and any other articles 
of necessity are collected wherever available, but once obtained the "V 
become the property of the group and subject to requisition by an) 
member needing them. Such being the basis of operation, there is no 
need for any scrip or medium of exchange. 

As mbes stated, each local unit is in many respects independent. 
Where group action or representation is necessary the county council 
of the association acts. Supplies such as gasoline and motor oil com- 
ing into the central organization are distributed among the locals 
on a pro-rata basis. 

While there is no regularly established employment office, the 
central organization or any local will act assuch. Each new member 
is required to register his occupation as he enters, and the organization 
is therefore in a position to supply immediately nearly any kind of 
labor desired. In such cases the man, qualified for the work, whose 
needs and responsibilities are greatest is given the preference. Insuch 
cases the man sets his own scale of pay; the association has no voice in 
the matter. 

On jobs, however, for which the association contracts on an exchange 
basis, the labor time of the men is figured at the highest current rate 
(i. e., the union scale), as the association does not desire to lower the 
standards of wages or working conditions in the community. 

As a large proportion of the present locals were started before the 
formation of the central association, each operated for a time as an 
independent organization, and the methods and practices adopted 
were in many cases continued after the federation took place. The 
result is that there is some variation from local to local, especially in 
the labor requirements imposed upon the members and in the pro- 
cedure for the distribution of the supplies. Again, as even at present 
there is practical autonomy of the units, the progress made by the 
various units depends almost entirely on ‘the energy and initiative of 
the members and leaders of the individual local. 
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Since it is in the locals that the practical relief work is being carried 


on it has been thought advisable to describe the methods, operation, 
and achievements of some of the older and more advanced locals. 


Local Unit No. | 


LocaL Unit No. 1 is situated in Compton, and as already stated 
is the oldest of the units in Los Angeles County. It has some 500 
active members, representing practically all the trades and profes- 


sions. 
Services Supplied 


This unit has been very successful in the provision of services for 
its members. It occupies a large 1-story building which was formerly 
a soap factory but which had stood vacant for several years before 
coming into the possession of the association, and is managed by a 
man who carries on his own trucking and moving business in con- 
junction with the work of the association. The offices are in one 
corner and back of them is the kitchen where the working members 
(from 100 to 150 each day) are given their noonday meal. The 
supply warehouse occupies the rear left of the building and here are 
huge bins, wire-partitioned compartments, refrigerator boxes to hold 
perishables and fish—all built from salvaged lumber and materials 
by the members. This warehouse serves also as a district distribut- 
ing center and it is no unusual thing for it to handle as many as 
100 tons of produce in a day. “Contact men” are busy scouring 
the countryside and city for supplies which may be secured for 
labor. Most of the truck farming in the Compton section is carried 
on by Japanese and Chinese farmers. Considerable success has 
been attained by the association in obtaining from them contracts 
by which the men assist in preparing the fields, in digging the irrigation 
ditches necessary in the farming of this section, and in cultivating and 
harvesting the crops. For their labor they receive the unsalable 
produce (culls, seconds, etc.) and perhaps a certain percentage of the 
best grade. 

Such produce, when obtained, is brought to the warehouse where 
some of the older men who are not physically able to work in the 
fields pick it over and clean it for issue to the families. At the time 
of the agent’s visit 10 or 15 of these men were sorting a consignment 
of many cases of partially spoiled apples sent to the unit by the local 
food administration office, salvaging and washing the good fruit. The 
spoiled fruit was to be used to make vinegar. 

Across the building several men were repairing pieces of furniture 
which would then be sent to the furniture warehouse of the association 
several blocks away. A balcony was being built on which will be 
installed a short-wave radio set which will bring Compton into the 
association’s chain of stations. At the right of the building at the 
front members were lining up to receive flour. 

A block or two away, on land whose use is donated by the railroad 
company, a gasoline filling station has been erected from brick 
salvaged on a wrecking job and here a 10,000-gallon tank has been 
sunk. At this station are issued the gasoline and oil used in the 

transportation trucks (the amount used has run as high as 300 gallons 
a day at the height of the harvest season) as well as that issued, in 
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very limited amounts, for the personal conveyance of the workers fro 
home to the office. This gasoline is obtained partly from donations. 
partly by purchases from the ‘‘petty fund” of the unit, and partly 
from the local food administration. This station serves no patrons 
outside the association. 

At other points are the milk station where milk is issued at 3 
o’clock every day, the furniture warehouse, and the department of 
which the unit is especially proud—the sewing department. In the 
last-named department the slogan of the association—utilization of 
all waste—is carried out to the letter. 

From a local upholstery shop are received scraps and waste pieces 
of tapestry, denim, and other materials. One woman cuts these into 
blocks, shearing off all the jagged ends, another stitches them together, 
forming the top for a quilt. Other heavy material is used-for the 
lining and as the two thicknesses together are sufficiently heavy for 
use in this climate they are quilted on a frame by other women and the 
result is an attractive piece of bedding. These quilts and the work 
shirts manufactured here are premium. pieces, for which the demand 
is far greater than the supply. Theshirts are made from cement sacks, 
and from the heavy linen (formerly discarded) used to back up the 
crude rubber during the manufacture of automobile tires. Under 
the fingers of the seamstresses of the unit these materials are now 
being turned into work shirts with excellent wearing qualities. 

The towel and coat supply companies send the unit the white coats, 
used in restaurants and at lunch counters, which have become too 
shabby for use. These are renovated, where possible, for use by the 
unit’s men who are handling the milk, fish, and other foodstuffs; if a 
coat is too worn to permit of repair it is cut up into pieces for use in 
making quilts. 

There are many hundreds of garments in stock here—dresses, coats, 
trousers, a few children’s clothes, caps, hats, ete.—all neatly piled in 
stacks or hung on racks. All of these have been fumigated, cleaned, 
mended and pressed, and are now available for issue as needed. 

In connection with this department is a shoe-repair shop which 
shows considerable ingenuity in the materials it has been able to use in 
the repair work. Lacking shoe leather, it obtains from industrial 
establishments the worn belting from their machinery. 

Other services available through the unit are barber service, auto- 
mobile repair (though available to members for personal cars only 
after the repair of the business vehicles has been taken care of), fuel 
supply, and medical and social service. 

The constructive part being played by the organization in caring for 
cases of distress, the burdens of which would otherwise have fallen upon 
the city, has been recognized by the officials and the business and 
professional men of Compton. The local physicians have agreed to 
treat free all the cases sent to them by the unit. It is understood that 
the patient will be referred to the physician he had in the days when he 
was able to pay for service; if he had never had a regular physician the 
doctor next in line in the alphabetical list is selected. Deving the 
short time the bureau’s agent was at this unit several cases were 
attended to. One of these was a young woman (whose husband was 
unemployed) expecting her second child. The woman in charge of 
the unit’s social-service and health-service work—a calm, motherly 
woman with grown children of her own—made arrangements for a 
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physician, for an ambulance when needed, and for an outfit of baby 
clothes When the mother was ready to leave the hospital. 

This woman employee is also doing considerable work in the homes 
of the members and even in those outside the membership which are 
referred to her by their friends or neighbors. She states that one of 
the big problems they have had to meet in childbirth cases has been 
that through pride the parents have put off coming to the association 
as long as they could—too long in some cases—with the result of an 
extreme prenatal undernourishment of the child which has seriously 
handicapped it. 

Procedure for Drawing Supplies 


This unit rigorously enforces the principle of the association, that 
“he who works not eats not.”” The card carried by each member 
shows in parallel columns the amount of food supplies drawn and the 
amount of labor performed each day. This is an instant and auto- 
matic check on the slackers. Although required to donate only two 
days’ work, each man not otherwise employed is expected to report 
at the office every day. 

As far as possible the training and aptitude of the man are taken 
into consideration in assigning the work. Certain members have 
permanent assignments. Others go from job to job, doing whatever 
is at hand to be done. 

In the early days of the association it frequently happened that 
members would put in an appearance after the field and other work 
gangs had been made up for the day, remark innocently that it was 
too bad they had arrived after the day’s arrangements had been 
made, and return home feeling that they had done all that could be 
required, but expecting to draw their rations like all the others. This 
situation has been met by the obtaining of a wood lot where salvaged 
logs and wood, of whatever kind, is cut up into fuel wood. This is 
reserved as sort of a “knitting job.”” Anyone not otherwise assigned 
is sent here and it is never too late in the day to begin and to put in 
eight hours’ work. At the time of the agent’s visit several men were 
engaged in setting up a saw run by motor, with which to cut the 
——- pile of wood salvaged from a ship that had burned in the 

iarbor. 

Supplies of vegetables and other foodstuffs can be obtained on 
presentation of the card mentioned above. For other supplies such 
as clothing, shoes, furniture, etc., an order must be obtained from the 
office. en the furniture department was located in the main 
building those who happened to be on the spot when a piece of furni- 
ture arrived would immediately put in a request for it, although it was 
quite possible that there were many others in the organization whose 
need was greater. The furniture department was therefore removed 
to a location several blocks away, and the pieces received never come 
into the main building but go directly to the warehouse. The result of 
this has been that requests are received generally only when and for 
pieces for which there is genuine need. However, to make sure of 
the latter, all requests of this sort are investigated. The association 
oe that its membership has not by any means attained the 
ideal state of true unselfishness, and it therefore has several members 
who act as investigators to see that the home conditions and need are. 
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as represented. This is done to prevent exploitation of the unit an 
to prevent worthy members from being thus deprived of what they 
really need. If the need appears to be genuine a requisition (made oi 
in duplicate) is issued, and this the member presents to the custodiai 
of the furniture warehouse and receives the article specified. 


Amount of Commodities Handled 


Records for each day, week, and month show in pounds the rec oe 
of each kind of edible ‘produce (bread, meat, dairy produce, etc.) and 
of nonedibles. In tabular form is shown for each department thie 
number of men engaged, the hours of labor put in, and any explanatory 
comments deemed necessary. The report of this unit. for the wee ‘k 
February 5-11, 1933, showed that the receipts of produce (broccoli, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, green and dried onions, oranges, 
mustard greens, parsnips, radishes, turnips, spinach, and other vegeta- 
bles) totaled 52,918 pounds. Other food received that week included 
3,073 pounds of bread, 1,832 pounds of meat, fish, and soup bones, 
26,320 pounds of dairy products (milk, cottage cheese, and cream 
cheese), 10 pounds of tobacco,48 pounds of canned milk, and 4 pounds of 
coffee. The last item represents one of the problems. as yet unsolved 
by the unit—how to provide the staple groceries such as sugar, salt, 
lard, coffee, butter, etc. The $10,000 appropriation (mentione i 
earlier in this article) made by Los Angeles County will, it is expected, 
enable the provision of some of these articles, but as yet no supplies 
have been received by the unit from this source. Up to the present, 
unless the member has been able to supply these commodities for 
himself, he has had to do without them. 

Some idea of the activity of this unit is given by the fact that its 
operating report for February 5-11 showed that a daily average o/ 
253 members together put in an average of 1,679 labor hours per day 
every day that week. Among the things accomplished were 100 hair 
cuts given, 41 carpentry jobs completed, 23 automobile-repair jobs 
done, 821 noonday lunches served, more than 21,000 pounds of milk 
collected and distributed, 65 medical and social cases handled, 83 
pairs of shoes repaired, 62 loads of wood cut (57 loads delivered to 
families), and 485 ‘‘contacts’’ made for additional work to be done. 
In that one week 554 families (2,324 persons) received assistance o/! 
some kind through this unit. 


Funds 


Until March 1, 1933, the policy in this unit as regards outside paid 
employment had been that what each man earned in this way belonged 
tohim. This was changed at a meeting of the members on February 
28. At that meeting it was decided that a man sent to an outside 
paid job should have the option of paying in to the association 10 per 
cent of all his earnings on that job and continuing to hold his ration 
card, or of retaining all his earnings and forfeiting his ration card 
during the period of his employment. On short jobs of a few hours’ 
duration men are to be assigned from the roll in rotation, but all 
earnings go into the unit’s funds. 

This new procedure, it is expected, will not only correct a situation 
that has been abused by some, but will result in swelling the cash 
funds of the unit and in easing some of the difficulties heretofore 
experienced because of the lack of money. 
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No cash is handled by the officers of the association. By an arrange- 
ment with one of the local banks all income is turned over to it and 
each check drawn upon these funds contains space for an itemization 
of the purposes for which drawn; it must bear the manager’s signature 
and be countersigned by a designated official of the bank. This 
procedure acts as a check on any misuse of funds. 

This unit has abolished the regular membership meetings. Meet- 
ings are held only when some definite business is to be transacted. 
To provide a medium of expression and information not only for the 
members but for the general public of Compton, a monthly paper 
has been started whose first issue appeared in February, 1933. The 
typesetting is done in the trade classes of Compton Junior College. 


Local Unit No. 3 


Tus local, situated in Huntington Park, a suburb of Los Angeles, 
is on a somewhat different basis from the others visited, since it 
works in conjunction with the Salvation Army, the Huntington Park 
Social Welfare Association, and the local Red Cross chapter. All of 
these associations are under the same roof as the Unemployed Cooper- 
ative Relief Association unit. 

Local No. 3 operates very simply. Its office force consists of three 
persons who handle the registrations, work orders, and general 
records for the membership of some 2,000 persons. Each new mem- 
ber fills out a card showing his name, address, physical condition, age, 
citizenship status, dependents, what languages he speaks, period 
unemployed, race or color, trade or profession, and experience therein, 
what work he is willing to accept, and the extent of his need. Card 
indexes made therefrom list the men by occupation. 

Each member is required to give 10 hours’ work per week to the 
association. For each member a current record card is made showing 
by days the number of hours actually worked for the unit. Each 
time any supplies are drawn by him a notation is made, and if the 
required labor has not been performed no further supplies are issued 
to him until the labor time is made up. 

The association runs a fruit and vegetable commissary and a 
kitchen in which the members who are working for the association 
are fed at noon. 

During the month of January, the report of the unit shows that it 
received 171,435 pounds of vegetables and fruit for distribution; for 
this 2,299 man-days of labor of 8 hours each were performed. These 
supplies were distributed to 3,116 families, having a total of 11,215 
persons. In addition 2,192 meals were served on the premises. 

On the premises, but under the direction of the Salvation Army, 
are a barber shop, shoe-repair shop, and bakery. There is also a 
sewing room, under the direction of the Red Cross; in this room the 
women of the unit clean and renovate the clothing brought in and 
make garments from materials furnished by the Red Cross. Orders 
for Red Cross flour are also issued by its office in the building, and 
are filled at a counter near the commissary. The Social Welfare 
Association uses its funds to supply staple groceries. All of the labor 
used in the operation of these various departments is supplied by the 
Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association. 

The issue of supplies is regulated in the following way: To obtain 
bread the member goes to the Red Cross office and obtains an order 
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entitling him to from one to several sacks of flour per month (depending 
on the number of his dependents). This he may use to make his own 
bread at home or he may turn the flour in at the bakery in the build- 
ing, receiving in exchange a card entitling him to as many loaves of 
bread as the supply of flour he brought in will make. As he obtains 
each loaf a number is punched out on the card. Persons obtaining 
staple groceries from the welfare association receive an order from 
that office for an amount varying according to their need; the store 
of supplies available, however, varies considerably from day to day, 
as supplies can be bought only as the association has funds with 
which to purchase them. For barber service and shoe-repair work 
application is made to the Salvation Army representative on the 
premises. 

The proceeds of any paid employment secured for a member by the 
unemployed relief unit belong to the member. It is the practice to 
send the men out in rotation as requests for labor are received, but 
in case of extreme need a man is sometimes sent in advance of his 
turn. Generally, the manager states, it requires from three to four 
weeks after a new member registers before he can expect to be eligible 
fora work order. The situation has recently been somewhat improved 
by the work made available on flood control, park work, and other 
projects through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds; the 
men on the register are being furnished, in turn, 10 days’ work each. 


Local Unit No. 9 


Tus city local, as its number indicates, was among the earliest 
units to be formed. The report of its manager for the month of 


January, 1933, shows that on the last day of the month there were 
1,164 members registered, representing 4,907 persons, or practically 
double the number at the middle of November, 1932. This local is 
housed in a large building, formerly a garage, in which all its activities 
are carried on. 

The local operates not only a commissary from which food is issued 
to the families of members for preparation and consumption at home, 
but also a kitchen from which meals are served to the single members 
and to the members (married and single) who have been performing 
their required service for the organization during the day. Married 
people who on any day have been performing part of the two days’ 
service required each week have the option of obtaining their meals 
that day at the kitchen or of drawing out their food ration to be 
eaten at home. During January this kitchen served 8,606 meals. 
Most of the equipment in the kitchen was either donated or loaned 
to the unit, though some was earned through service. The water 
and electricity are obtained free from the municipal plants, and the 
county pays the bill for the gas consumed. 

During January 46,804 pounds of food were received at the ware- 
house of the unit, of which 39,551 pounds were issued to families of 
members and 6,119 pounds were used in the kitchen. 

At the time of the agent’s visit the long tables at which the meals 
are served were covered with walnuts which were being shelled by 
members of all ages, who were serving their two days in this way. 
The work is being done for the walnut growers’ association, which 
pays 5 cents for every pound of nut meats, and thus the association 
is obtaining needed funds. 
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At one corner carpenter members were busy constructing a balcony, 
and steps leading thereto, where a sewing and repair department will 
be fitted up, in which the clothing received will be cleaned and re- 
paired for use, after which it will be taken to the clothing department 
for issue to members needing it. The latter department has on hand 
many pairs of donated shoes most of which need some repairing to 
make them serviceable. The agents of the local are now negotiating 
with a local cobbler to do the work, furnishing the needed materials, in 
return for a building-construction job to be done for him. During 
January the unit received for salvage 110 pairs of shoes, 120 men’s 
and women’s suits, etc., and 300 miscellaneous articles of clothing. 

One section of the building which is partitioned off is used as a 
storage and repair garage for the many trucks which, or the use of 
which, the unit has been able to obtain. This unit has been especially 
successful in making ‘‘contacts” in the citrous-fruit section and 
through exchange of service has been able to obtain many tons of 
cull oranges, perfectly good but unsalable and which would otherwise 
have gone to waste. The unit has been unable to use all of this fruit 
in its own group, and it has ‘‘swapped” with some of the other units 
for their surpluses of other articles. 

This local and Local No. 26 are the joint owners of a bakery (located 
at the front of the premises of Local No. 9) which is now baking for 
19 units in the city. On the day of the agent’s visit this bakery had 
turned out 1,700 loaves of bread. Part of the bakery equipment has 
been donated, part bought with labor, and part is rented. The oven 
has been loaned by its inventor and manufacturer, who, business being 
poor and he having become greatly interested in what the association 
is doing, organized the bakery and has given his full time to it as 
superintendent for four months. Under his direction 12 or 14 of the 
members, who are bakers by trade, alternate in giving their two days 
(some considerably more, voluntarily) per week. The superintendent 
paid tribute to the conscicntious and expert work of these men. 
“They couldn’t work better if they were getting $12 a day.” 

Although effort has been made to provide housing by the labor- 
exchange method, the leaders of the unit confess they have had little 
success thus far in winning over the owners of vacant property in the 
locality to their proposition—renovation in exchange for a lease. 

The local tries to keep some 20 to 30 men acting as ‘‘contact agents,” 
scouring the city and country for opportunities to perform labor in 
return for goods of various kinds. At present they are interviewing 
the farmers for opportunities in connection with the preparation of 
fields, spring planting, etc. In computing the value of the services 
furnished by the unit, of whatever sort, the current scale is taken as 
the basis of computation, as the association wishes to avoid any 
undercutting of standards. Thus on common-labor jobs the associ- 
ation rate of computation on exchange work is 40 cents an hour 
although plenty of laborers could be hired (for cash) in the vicinity 
for as low as 25 cents an hour. , 

Each member reporting for his required service is given a work slip 
bearing his name, his membership number, the number of his de- 
pendents, and the work to which he is assigned for the day. Posses- 
sion of this card entitles him to take his meals that day at the kitchen 
of the unit. If he draws other supplies, such as shoes, clothing, etc., 
notation of the articles so drawn is made on the back of the slip. 
Once a week each household is entitled to draw a quantity (depending 
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on the size of the household) of the staple groceries being obtaine| 
through the use of the city grant. 

For each member a monthly record, by days, is kept showing tlic 
amount of milk, bread, meat, vegetables, etc., drawn by him; it als« 
shows the number of days worked. 


Local Unit No. 33 


Tuis is one of the newer units. Located in Hollywood across tho 
street from the Goldwyn and United Artists motion-picture studios 
as it is, some 80 per cent of its members are persons formerly connected 
in some capacity (but mainly as technicians) with the motion-picture 
industry. Curiously enough, however, its membership list of severa| 
thousands includes no actors. 

The unit maintains as yet few services; these include a vegetable 
and grocery commissary, a barber shop, an art department, and » 
kitchen in which the men at work for the organization receive their 
noonday meal. The 12 or 15 persons who work full time in the unit 
receive three meals a day. The kitchen served 3,487 meals in 
February, 1933. 

During the same month this unit issued to 1,142 families (with 
3,661 family members) foodstuffs amounting to 37,295 pounds, in 
addition to 6,000 pound loaves of bread. 

At the time of the agent’s visit a number of artist members were 
busy in the art department making garden markers for which an 
order had been received. 

This local requires each member to work for the organization 2 days 
of 8 hours each week. A simple record card showing in paralle! 
columns for each week the number of days worked and the a on 
which a food ration has been drawn enables the unit to check on this 
point. Unlike the other units visited, this unit has found it easier to 
exchange labor for staple groceries than for vegetables. 

The unit for a while maintained an employment service in connec- 
tion with the Jabor department but discontinued it when the present 
manager took office. Under the present procedure no attempt is 
made to find employment for the members but any requests for paid 
labor received at the office are given attention and each man receiving 
a paid job in this way is expected to turn over his first two days’ pay 
to the unit. 

This unit has had considerable assistance, both financially and in 
the way of advice, from a local family welfare organization, the 
Assistance League of Southern California. 


Cooperative Exchanges 


THERE are several organizations operating in Los Angeles which 
fall in the class of the cooperative exchanges. These are nonstock 
associations which declare themselves to be “‘nonpolitical, nonsec- 
tarian, and nonprofit organizations to enable everyone to use his 
talents and skill to his material advantage.’’ Four such organizations 
were covered in this study—the American Unit, Bellamy Cooperative 
Exchange, Los Angeles Cooperative Exchange, and New Era Coop- 
erative Exchange.* The purpose of all of these is to facilitate the 
exchange of commodities and of services between members. 





2 These are not cooperative associations as ordinarily understood but are rather on the order of business 
men’s associations for the promotion of business. 
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The associations range in size from about 150 to 5,600 members. 

| All but the American Unit require the payment of a membership fee, 
ranging from $1 in the Bellamy and Los Angeles exchanges to $2.50 
in the New Era; the Bellamy Exchange also requires dues of 20 cents 
yer month. 

The use of scrip in payment for labor is forbidden by the Cali- 
fornia law, but as some medium of exchange is necessary in the trans- 
actions these associations have adopted a system of transfer of credits. 
For each transaction a form * resembling a bank check is filled out, 
crediting one party and debiting the other party. The amount is 


entered also, by the exchange office, on its books and on the pass 


books of the members involved. 

To cover the cost of this bookkeeping and of locating new members 
and services the associations all make a charge varying from 1 per cent 
in the Bellamy to 10 per cent in the Los Angeles and New Era Ex; 
changes. The Bellamy Exchange requires that its commission be 
paid in cash; the American Unit accepts its 2} per cent commission in 
eredits; and the Los Angeles and New Era associations take half in 
cash and half in credits. 

The exchanges warn their members that they do not guarantee to 
supply any particular services on demand. They will, however, take 
the application and fill it as soon as possible. A list of members and 
services is available and it is up to the individual member to examine 
it for the services or commodities he can use. The American Unit 
does, however, have what it calls its ‘‘ gold certificate,” representing 
“certified credits.” The association “guarantees the purchasing 
power of its certified credits for the purchase of merchandise manu- 
factured or produced in the United States. In case the payee hereof 
can not purchase such merchandise the American Unit, upon request, 
will procure and sell to the payee hereof said merchandise or other 
merchandise of equal value.”” The New Era has a similar certificate 
which it calls a ‘‘certified trading order.”’ 

The Bellamy Exchange is the only one of the associations studied 
which makes provision for the redemption of its credits in cash. The 
others all provide that credits shall be redeemable only in goods or 
services, and the only guaranty is the good faith of the association and 
of the members. Should any of these other three associations fail 
or go out of business, the last holder of the credit would be left with 
iton his hands. 

All of the associations pay their employees in credits only. 

These exchange associations have recently been the subject of com- 
plaint by certain members who took the matter before the State labor 
commissioner, charging that they were unable to make use of their 
credits. The burden of complaint of most of these was that the most 
important item of the budget, food, is not included in the services 
offered by any of these exchanges in Los Angeles, except occasionally 
and in very limited quantities, although the Los Angeles Exchange 
does operate a restaurant. However, as above noted, none of the 
organizations guarantees that the member will be able to obtain any 
particular service or commodity. Although the commissioner inves- 
tigated the exchanges both as to this charge and as to whether they 
were violating either the wage-payment or employment-agency laws, 





* Called variously ‘credit transfer,’’ ‘‘ voucher,’’ ‘“‘exchange check,’’ etc. 
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no action was taken as the result of the investigation. The con mis. 
sioner states, in a recent letter to this bureau, that his office jj 
continue its supervision to insure that all the promises of the associ, 
tions to their members are kept. 

In order to show exactly how the exchange system is being worked 
out in the Los Angeles district a detailed description is given below of 
the Los Angeles Cooperative Exchange, which is the oldest and |: ro¢v 
of the exchanges in this city. As regards the other associations 0) 
the characteristic features are described and the respects in whic, 
they vary from the Los Angeles Exchange are noted. 


Los Angeles Cooperative Exchange 


Tue idea on which the Los Angeles Cooperative Exchange is based 
was conceived some 10 years ago when Mrs. Bessie Ball Mays, wishin: 
to enter her daughter in a certain private school in Los Angeles },;; 
lacking funds because of the slump in real estate, the business in which 
she was engaged, worked out an arrangement with the principal of the 
school. ‘The school owed a painting bill which it could not pay, but 
Mrs. Mays had a considerable supply of paint which the painter could 
use. So she made over the paint to him and with the credit slip re- 
ceived from him therefor paid for the tuition of her daughter. No 
money changed hands but the bill owed by the school was met, thie 
painter received the amount of his bill in paint, and the young lady’s 
schooling was paid for. 

This exchange idea was then carried on in an experimental way in a 
very limited group consisting of Mrs. Mays and « few friends in pro- 
fessional lines (an artist, a dentist, a lawyer, and one or two others). 
The group gradually expanded until it grew to fairly considerable 
proportions. It labored under the disadvantage, however, that there 
was no one who could give the business the supervision it needed, 
so operations were suspended until August, 1931. By that time 


the need for some such system of exchange of services had become 


apparent, an accountant offered his services to the group, and the 
exchange idea was put into operation again. 

As the public became more acquainted with the purpose of the 
organization, more and more persons joined, especially those of the 
professional classes. Since the fall of 1932 the membership has grown 
from 1,800 to 5,600. 


Form of Organization 


The Exchange is not incorporated. The organization has been run 
under the direction of five trustees who are responsible for its manage- 
ment. The heads of the various departments of the Exchange— 
contact, supply, art, store, accounting, etc.—have been under the 
supervision of the trustees. 

A new arrangement has, however, just been effected. Under it, 
while the trustees remain in office, the actual carrying on of the busi- 
ness will be in the hands of a business manager and a board of manage- 
ment consisting of the heads of the departments. Matters of policy 
will be outlined by this management committee, submitted to the 
judgment of the i group of Exchange employees at their regular 
Saturday afternoon meeting, and voted upon finally by the general 
meeting of members, held every Monday evening. ! 
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Membership.—There have been no restrictions whatever on mem- 

ership. Amy person is eligible to join, upon payment of a fee of $1 
and signing the following agreement: 

It is specifically understood and agreed that in all transactions with the Los 
Angeles Cooperative Exchange, in the conveyance or selling of any property or 
interest to it, in the performance of any labor or services rendered for it or at its 

jest, any form or manner of labor or services at any place, and for any purpose, 

son or corporation, or upon any structure or work, the seller, laborer, or other 

tson granting to or performing any service will accept in exchange for such 
igbor or service the credits of the Exchange with all and subject to all of conditions 
hereof, and the undersigned does hereby agree, and by signing this agreement 
doth waive any and all liens that he or she may have, and any and all rights to 
demand in any other manner or form and does agree to accept as payment in full 
and as the exclusive method of payment the said credits unless it is otherwise 
stipulated and agreed in Wego eae by the Exchange under proper authority. 

it is further agreed that the Exchange is not to be held responsible for verbal 
tatements. 


_Employees.—Until February 18, 1933, the employees of the Ex- 
change worked on a salary basis, being paid entirely in credits of the 
association. At that time, however, because of the fact that the 
overhead expense was much too high and an operating deficit had 
been incurred, the salaries were withdrawn and a new plan was 
adopted. Under this new plan the employees will work without pay, 
but if at the end of the month the books show a surplus that surplus 
will be divided among them, each one receiving his share in exchange 
credits. 

Each employee will sign a waiver of his right to a regular salary until 
such time as the financial condition of the fund enables the resumption 
of salaries. 

This new arrangement is expected to eliminate one source of dis- 
satisfaction among the members—that the operating force, being on 
the spot and having drawing accounts, has had the first choice of any 
commodities coming into stock. It will also enable the association 
to appeal to the members to bring down their charges, as it is known 
that some are asking rates which are out of line with present-day 
rates and with those asked by others. 

The association has always been under the disadvantage that since 
it can not fill all its workers’ needs through the Exchange and since it 
pays no cash salaries, the workers must always be on the watch for 
paid outside employment. Thus it can never be sure from day to 
day just what employees will be on hand. This also means that the 
Exchange must utilize those who volunteer, and these may not always 
be the most desirable type for the work to be done nor the most efficient 
on the job. 

It is expected and desired that the new basis of remuneration 
will result in a shrinkage of the force, as it is acknowledged that the 


office is overmanned. 
Basis of Operation of Exchange 


All exchanges, whether of services or of goods, must be arranged 
for through the office of the organization, and it is the rule of the 
association that both parties to a transaction must be members. 

Each member of the Exchange is provided with a pass book some- 
what like those issued by banks. On the left-hand page is entered the 
value of any commodities he may have drawn out or of services 
rendered to him; on the right-hand page are entered the credits for 
commodities brought in toy isn to the Bsthehe or labor performed. 
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The exchanges are effected through the medium of “credit : 
fers’? somewhat resembling bank checks. These transfers, redo), 
able only in services or goods, are nonnegotiable, and are transfer,}\. 
only on the books of the Exchange. The association has a rule {|\,; 
such transfers must be turned in to the association within 30 day. 
after issuance. This does not mean that the association would ify 
to honor such credits after 30 days. The purpose of the rule js {, 
induce the recipient of the transfer to bring his credits in to be entero, 
on the books immediately instead of holding them until he gets ready 
to draw upon them. ; 

The credit portion of each transaction is subject to a 10 per cent 
charge, of which 5 per cent must be paid in cash and 5 per cent, js 
charged against the member’s credit account. Each member )))\;s) 
supply himself with stamps (issued in various denominations) )j:- 
chased for cash from the Exchange. These he affixes, in the required 
amount, to the credit transfer in payment of the cash charge made |yy 
the Exchange; the other 5 per cent is made on the books when the 
credit transfer is turned in to the association. 

The cash requirement was found necessary to enable the associa- 
tion to pay for those commodities and services for which it must pay 
cash. | 

For minor purchases made at the association’s stores members are 
urged to provide themselves with merchandise cards. These are 
charged to the member’s account when bought; and the amount of 
each purchase is punched on the card as made, until the full face value 
of the card has been used. 

The Exchange’s commission is collected only on the credit part of 
any transaction. Thus if service is rendered on the basis of half cash, 
half credit, the association receives no remuneration for the cash 
involved. Its commission is imposed only to cover the cost of the 
bookkeeping and other service involved in keeping track of the credit 
account of the member; cash arrangements, of course, entail no such 
service. 

During the 17 months’ operations of the Exchange a credit business 
amounting to $26,000 has been done. It is probable that were the 
cash business to be included also the amount would be doubled. 

Services.—In an individual instance the system would work as 
follows: A member performs service or brings in goods to the asso- 
ciation valued at $50. For this he receives credit on the books of thie 
association and on his pass book. Suppose a few days later he requires 
the services of a nurse. He calls the Exchange and is furnished the 
names and addresses of several nurses. From that point onward thie 
transaction becomes a matter of individual bargaining between thie 
parties. The prospective employer talks over the conditions with 
the persons whose names have been furnished him and hires the onc 
whose terms suit him best. The nurse agrees to work for, say, $25 
a week, $10 of which is to be paid in cash and $15in credits. At the 
end of the week the employer pays the $10 in money and fills out in 
the name of the nurse a credit transfer, crediting $15 to the account 0! 
the latter and debiting his own account $15 plus 5 per cent of that 
amount (to cover the credit half of the 10 per cent commission), ani! 
affixes in the space provided 75 cents in stamps (the cash half of the 
commission), ‘The employee is also interested in making sure that 
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the stamps are affixed, as no credit transfer is honored unless bearing 
the stamps. As a result of the transaction, the credit account of the 
employer ($50) is reduced by $15.75, while that of the employee is 
increased by $15. 

In one case & woman member wanted her house painted. After 
talking to several painters whose names had been supplied her, she 
came to terms with one who agreed to do the job for $150 including the 
paint. He was unable to buy the paint himself, lacking the cash, but 
was able to arrange for her 4 months’ credit with a paint dealer. The 
paint cost $50. Of the remaining $100 he agreed to take $75 in Ex- 


| change credits and only $25 in cash. On the transaction the Exchange 


received $2.50 as commission. 
As already noted, the ability of the parties to bargain plays a con- 


' siderable part in the satisfaction or value received for the credits of the 


Exchange. According to an official of the Exchange, there have been 
instances in which the services have been set at such a high rate as 
practically to nullify the value of the credits. Thus, the person or 
firm with whom the transaction was made might charge $50 ($25 
cash, $25 eredits) for work that could have been obtained elsewhere 


; for $25 had the client ‘‘shopped around.” In such a case it is evident 


that no value whatever would be obtained for the $25 in credits. 

Commodities —A member bringing in, say, a chair, receives, accord- 
ing to the printed statement of the Exchange, “‘a fair valuation” in 
credits on the books of the association. It seems to be the actual 
practice, however, that the member receives what he asks for the 
commodity. On all articles thus brought in there is an average 
write-up in price of 25 per cent, to cover the cost of invoicing, handling, 
and transfer. Inorder to obviate these charges the association encour- 
ages direct trading of articles between the members wherever possible, 
as in that way the Exchange never actually handles the article; its 
only evidence of the barter is the credit transfer on which the 10 per 
cent commission is collected. 

In the case of commodities brought in to the association there is 
often no immediate turnover or exchange. It may be some time 
before there is a call for the article brought in, and therein may lie 
a possible danger to the success of the Exchange. Many of the articles 
now in stock in the stores are those which would be called for only 
occasionally, if at all; some are of types whose popularity is long since 
past. When the Exchange receives them, however, it obligates itself 
for a definite amount payable immediately in any services or goods 
available; the commodity which it has accepted may be salable only 
after considerable delay or not at all. Exchange officials, however, 
discount the idea of any danger in this respect, saying that it has been 
the experience in all Exchange projects that aunhion can be disposed 
of eventually, provided it is sold for credits or scrip; that the only 
factor that must be taken into consideration is the lag between the 
receipt of the article and its disposal. 
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Services Available Through Exchange 


As already stated, the majority of the members are of the profes 
sional class, though there are also a certain number of the wage-ea ring 
classes, skilled and unskilled. The occupations listed by the Exchiang 
as available are as follows: j 


Attorney. Osteopath. Teacher, vocal: 
Architect. Optometrist. Singing. 
Bookkeeper. Photographer. Coaching. 
Clerical worker. Painter. Sight singing. 
Chauffeur. Paper hanger. Teacher, language: 
Carpenter. Physician. French. 
Cabinetmaker. Printer. German. 
Cement contractor. Plasterer. Italian. 
Chiropractor. Plumber. Spanish. 
Cook. Sheet-metal worker. Teacher, other: 
Dentist. Solicitor. Accountancy. 
Dietician. Stenographer. China painting 
Dressmaker. Typist. Dramatics. 
Electrical worker. Watchmaker. Public speaking. 
Gardener. Teacher, instrumental Speech correction. 
Houseworker, general. music: Stenography. 
Janitor. Piano. Water colors. 
Mechanic. Pipe organ. Dancing, ballroom. 
Milliner. Violin. 
Nurse (trained and prac- Flute. 

tical). Cello. 
Oculist. Fretted instruments. 


Other services available include hemstitching, mimeographing, miui\ti- 
graphing, and laundry work. 

The Exchange does not guarantee to provide any particular service. 
If the service desired is not immediately available, a note is made of 


it and the inquirer is notified as soon as it can be obtained. For this 
purpose the association runs an advertisement in one of the local news- 
papers daily, stating the services desired which the Exchange can not 
supply. 

Thus one member put’ in a request for a stamp collection. This 
could not be supplied immediately, but the advertisement produced the 
desired collection which the member bought, paying for it in credits. 
He then took the collection to his landlord (a stamp collector), who 
gave him in return credit on his rent. In this way, without a cent of | 
money changing hands, the seller disposed of his collection, the stamp 
collector received what he wanted, and the member’s rent was paid. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the member specifically agrees to 
accept remuneration in whatever services or goods may be available, 
there has been some dissatisfaction on the part of a few who have 
charged that they were misled or misunderstood just what they 
could secure in return for their credits. Perhaps the greatest source 
of dissatisfaction has been that the Exchange has been able to supply 
comparatively little of that which everyone needs and must have— 
foodstuffs. In order to encourage the bringing in of foodstuffs the 
association waives its commission on such articles. It has not, how- 
ever, been particularly successful in this line as yet. There are plenty 
of vegetables and fruits available in the surrounding territory, but tle 
Exchange has not as yet been able to solve the aren “Tee of transporta- 
tion of these articles to the city. There have been numerous instances 
in which the Exchange could have been the recipient of outright gilts 
of foods; official regulations, however, prevent the association fro 
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accepting gifts, as it is not a charitable institution and as it would 
ceive them only to dispose of them again. 

From 175 to 200 persons are being housed through the efforts of 
agents of the Exchange who have made arrangements with the land- 
lords or owners to accept the Exchange credits in payment of the rent. 
| The Exchange operates an art-goods department handling mainly 
articles made by the members, a general merchandise store (at which 
furniture is also handled), and a restaurant which feeds about 300 per- 
sons a day. The first two operate on a credit basis. 

The restaurant has until recently been selling dinner cards for 
» ¢5—$1.50 cash and $3.50 in credits. It was found, however, that the 

cash requirement was too high for the patrons to meet, and a new 

} arrangement has been adopted, tentatively, by which one dollar’s 

worth is punched out and the card is sold for $4 ($1 in cash and $3 in 

credits). This presents a very nice problem for the restaurant, in that 
cash must be paid for many of the things it needs and the $1 cash pro- 
vides a very small margin with which to buy. The restaurant recently 
effected an arrangement with a Chinese dealer by which the latter 
exchanged $100 worth of meat for $100 worth of printing furnished 
© through the Exchange. It is now negotiating with a wholesaler for 
' the exchange of $300 worth of groceries for the same value in labor 
(papering and painting the wholesaler’s business premises). 
There is also a sewing room operated by the association where mem- 
bers have dressmaking and millinery work done. The pieces remain- 
ti- ing from these operations are utilized by being braided into rugs which 
~ aresold in the Exchange stores. The women here work for credits of 
Pe, 56 cents an hour. This department labors under the same difficulty 
of as all the others, that employment here, being for credits only and 
iis not for cash, is secondary only, the members taking outside paid 
s- & employment whenever available. The forewoman, therefore, can 
ot | never be sure of having any certain number of workers at any time. 
Another service rendered by the Exchange is free life-insurance pro- 
is tection for six months. It has an agreement with a life-insurance 
le company by which, upon the Exchange waiving its fee for securing 
s, the business, each member receives a $2,000 policy on which no pre- 
 —} mium is required for the first six months’ protection. At the end of 
{ #) that time the policy can be continued upon the member’s beginning to 
p pay the premiums required. Should the member die during the first 
F six months his family receives $1,000. 
0 The association has before it the problem of meeting the regular 
ff) operating expenses, including the cost of certain necessary work which 
e produces no goods nor exchangeable services. It is generally recog- 
y f nized that the issuance of credits to cover such expenses is unsound 
= and amounts to a depreciation of the scrip outstanding. In order to 
, f) meet this situation the Exchange plans the establishment of a guaranty 
fund from which such expenses could be met. It is hoped to obtain 
» — such funds by gifts from persons interested in the work of the Exchange 
and able to contribute. 


| Bellamy Cooperative Exchange 


Tus exchange, located in one of the poorer sections of the city, is 
the smallest of the exchange organizations studied, having only about 
150 members. 

_ Each member is required to pay a registration fee of $1, and 20 cents 
in dues each month. 
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The plan of operation of this exchange differs from that of the ot|\ors 
in that definite provision is made for redemption of the “vouchers 
cash after 24 transactions. 

As each transaction between members is completed a stamp to the 
amount of 5 per cent of the value involved must be affixed on the |yack 
of the voucher in the space provided for it and must be canceled ‘by 
the member’s signature and membership number. These stamps sre 
purchased with “cash at the office of the Exchange. After 24 sich 
transactions the voucher is returned to the Exchange for redemption. 
Thus on a voucher with a face value of $1 there would, at the end of 
24 exchanges, have been paid $1.20 ineash. Of this the Exchange 
retains 20 cents (representing 1 per cent) for its services, and thy 
dollar is used for redemption purposes. 

The employees of the association are paid entirely in. credits, 
Although members are encouraged to bring in for exchange any 
usable articles, very little stock was on hand at the time of the agent's 
visit. The association has been able to obtain food only to a limited 
extent. The services it lists as available to members are the followince: 


Professional: Architects, chiropractors, dentists, doctors, lawyers, and : 
estate men. 

Arts: Teachers of art, dancing, drama, languages, music, piano, and singing 

Artisans: Auto mechanics, carpenters, decorators, gardeners, laborers, painters. 
and plumbers. 

Sports: Fencing, golf, mountain climbing, riding, and tennis. 

General: Apartments, automobile parts, automobile tires, barbers, beauty treat 
ment, building contractors, copyists, dressmaking, dry cleaning, florists, 
hospitals, hotels, laundry, photography, printing, radios, residences, restau- 
rants, stenography, tailoring, and watch repairing. 


in 


Cal 


New Era Cooperative Exchange 


Boru the main office and the branch office of the New Era Cooperua- 
tive Exchange are in Hollywood. 

The association charges a membership fee of $2. As in the 
other associations, exchanges of goods or services are seaediieved only 
between members, the amount of the transaction being evidenced 
by an “exchange check.” When this check is turned in to be entere« 
on the books of the association, the amount of the check plus 5 per 
cent is deducted from the credits of the member who issued the check, 
while the member who receives it must pay to the association 5 per 
cent in cash. Thus the association receives 10 per cent on each 
transaction, of which half is in cash and half in credits. 

The branch office of the association receives the commodities 
brought in for exchange, but at the time of the agent’s visit there 
was very little stock on hand. The Bellamy Exchange, already 
described, was formerly also a branch of this organization. 

The association has between 1,100 and 1,200 members, whom the 
manager describes as being mainly of the professional and high-grade 
technician classes. ‘The services available, therefore, are chiet|\ 
of the luxury type, comparatively few of the articles of prime necessity 
being available through the Exchange. 

The services listed as available include all those listed under the 
Bellamy Exchange, plus the following: 

Professional: Astrologers, chiropodists, dieticians, landscape garderers, meta- 
physicians, optometrists, and osteopaths. 
Arts: Teachers of sand crafts, and sculpture. 


Artisans: Decorators, draftsmen, engineers, roofers, surveyors. 
Sports: Bridge, and chess. 
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General: Awnings, cremation, engraving, instruction in speed writing, insurance, 
massage, mimeographing, ‘“‘problems sympathetically solved,’ rejuvenation, 
shoe repairing, typewriters, undertakers, and vocational advice. 

The manager states that a business of about $1,200 a week is being 
done through the Exchange. 
Employees are paid entirely in credits. 


| The American Unit 


Tue American Unit was formed about September, 1932. It 
differs from the other exchanges in two respects: (1) It receives no 
commodities for exchange and therefore operates no warehouse nor 
store, functioning merely as a recording agency and agency for the 
expansion of the services offered; (2) it handles no cash at all, requir- 
ing neither a membership fee nor payment of a cash commission on 
transactions. It exacts 2% per cent on the face value of every 
transaction, as evidenced by the “credit slip,’ but this is charged 
merely against the account of the member involved. 

The necessary cash expenses of the association are met from a 
small trust fund. 

According to the American Unit Guide, for February 1, 1933, all 
that is required to become a member is “to accept a T. A. U. credit 
slip and deposit same to your account or to agree in writing that you 
will accept T. A. U. credit slips for your merchandise, up to the limit 
of your ability.” 

On February 1, 1933, there were listed 774 members, classified into 
187 groups. ‘These groups included the following: 


Accountants. Dental laboratories. Nurses. 
Advertising. Dentists. Office supplies. 
Architects. Dressmaking. Optometrists. 
Artists. Druggists (prescriptions). Orthopedists. 
Attorneys. Electroplating. Osteopaths. 
Automobile service (bat- Electrical equipment. Orchestras. 
teries, bodies and fend- Etching, commercial. Painting. 
ers, brakes, storage, Engineering. Paper hanging. 
painting, repair, tire Electrolysis. Photographs. 
repair, tops, trailers, Electrotherapy. Physicians and surgeons. 
wheelalignment,wreck- Engineers, consulting. Piano tuning. 
ing). Fire extinguishers. Plumbing. 
Barber supplies. Floor finishers. Printing. 
Barber shops. Florists. Radio service. 
Bicycle repair. Flowers, artificial. Real estate. 
Beauty service. Foot correction. Repairs, miscellaneous. 
Blacksmithing. Funeral directors. Roofing. 
Books. Furniture. Schools. 
Bookbinding. Glass blowing. Sheet-metal work. 
Burglar alarms. Golf, miniature. Shoe repair. 
Business counsel. Hairdresser. Shoe shining. 
Cabinet work. Hospitals. Stenographers. 
Carpet cleaning. Interior decorators. Surveyors. 
Carpenters. Insurance. Tailors. 
Contractors. Jewelry manufacture and Tax consultants. 
Cards. repair. Theaters. 
Chiropodists. Jewelry, costume. Tile setters. 
Chiropractors. Landscape gardening. Tool and die makers. 
Cleaning and dyeing. Laundry, hand. . Transfer and express. 
Cleaning solvents. Locksmiths. Trucking. 
Commercial artists. Machine shops. Turkish baths. 
Cosmetic manufacturers. Massage. Typewriter service. 
Dance halls. Multigraphing. Watch and clock repair. 
Detectives. Needlework, fancy. Window washing. 


Dental supplies. Notary public. 
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In some instances the persons or firms listed accept credits on}, 
for labor; any materials or parts furnished must be paid for in cash. 

Like all the other exchanges, the American Unit pays its 115 en)- 
ployees entirely in credits. In order to comply with the law against 
payment of wages in scrip, the association requires each employee to 
sign the following agreement: 


ConTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


(For the American Unit employee) 


I, the person whose name is signed on the reverse side hereof, have solicited 
employment of, and agree to work for, the American Unit, a California corpora- 
tion, in any capacity assigned to me, on the terms, for the compensation and wit}, 
the distinct understanding as follows: 

1. That the American Unit is a nonprofit, charitable institution which pays 
no wages. 

2. That all work done or services rendered by me to the American Unit at any 
time, is and shall be, without compensation, salary, wages, or other remuneration: 
that I am donating and will continue to donate such work, services and labor to 
the American Unit free of charge. 

3. That this employment may be terminated at any time by either the Ameri- 
can Unit or me. 

4. That as a mere gratuity to me and not as wages or salary, the American 
Unit may extend to me credit on its books which I shall be privileged to utilize to 
the extent of the facilities provided from time to time by the American Unit. 

5. I know that the American Unit maintains nothing other than a list of mem- 
bers who, from time to time, will exchange property, labor, and services for credit 
slips, and that I must share with other members the opportunity to utilize any 
credit that I may have. 

6. I have been distinctly told by officers of the American Unit that neither 
money, clothing, food, shelter, nor other necessities of life can be obtained in 
exchange for such extensions of credit as may be gratuitously donated to me by 
the American Unit, but that such things other than money may possibly, from 
time to time, be available in limited quantities from other members in exchange 
for such extensions of credit; that if and when available, I may, at that time, 
utilize any credit | may have to the extent acceptable by such other members. 

7. That my sole object of becoming identified with the American Unit is to 
provide me an opportunity, if I elect to avail myself thereof, of my share or pro- 
portion of whatever may become available from time to time through the facilitie- 
provided by the American Unit. 

8. That no representations have been made that are not set forth herein and 
that I have been distinctly told that no officer, agent, or employee of the American 
Unit has any authority to make any representations, statements, or promises to 
me appertaining to the subject matter hereof except such as are set forth herein. 

9. I agree to abide by the rules, regulations, by-laws, and plan of business of 
the American Unit as the same may exist from time to time. 


One of the officials states that during the period since the associa- 
tion was formed some $69,000 worth of business has been done through 
the association. 


Marcu 8, 1933. 
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Organized Unemployed (Inc.), Minneapolis 


HE Organized Unemployed (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
established through the efforts of the Rev. George Mecklenburg, 
of that city, who hoped to organize a system of effective self-help for 
the unemployed of the city who were not recipients of charitable 
relief. These unemployed, who he believed would in many cases go 
to any length to avoid public relief, were to be helped to help them- 
selves through a system of barter and exchange and the use of scrip. 
Papers of incorporation were filed by the Organized Unemployed 
(Inc.) under the laws of the State of Minnesota on August 26, 1932. 
The articles of incorporation make no reference to the immediate 
purposes of the organization or to the means and methods by which 
these and its general aims are to be attained. 
Article 2 of the incorporation papers describes the general nature 
of the business of this corporation. It reads as follows: 

The general nature of the business of this corporation shall be: 

To promote the general welfare and education of all the citizens of the United 
States. 

To accept and receive donations and gifts of money, goods, wares, and mer- 
ene buy, and sell real and personal property of all kinds and character, 
including leases or such other interests in real property as may be necessary or 
legal in the transaction of its business. 

To act as agent or broker for others. 
To do such other kinds or classes of business as are not inconsistent with the 
purposes herein enumerated. 


Article 6 provides that— 


The government of this corporation and the management of its affairs shall 
be vested in an executive committee of not less than 3 nor more than 50 mem- 
bers, the number to be fixed by the by-laws. Each shall be a member of this 
corporation and elected to membership in the board by the members at their 
annual meeting each year and shall hold office for the term of one year or until 
his suecessor is elected and qualified. 

Up to the present time no constitution nor by-laws have been drawn 
up by the corporation. A central committee, consisting of the gen- 
eral chairman, secretary-treasurer, and business manager of the 
organization, the chairmen of the 13 city wards, and the managers 
of the various departments and committees, has been loosely organ- 
ized, but no definite powers have been delegated to this body. The 
following is a list of the present membership of the central commit- 
tee: General chairman, secretary, business manager, contact and 
solicitation department manager, radio publicity chairman, news 
publicity manager, printing and supplies manager, social service and 
relief manager, home owners fone personal problems department 
manager, auditing and accounting department manager, farm con- 
tact and produce supply manager, clerk, labor assigner, warehouse 
manager, transportation manager, wood-cutting superintendent, 
warehouse selection chairman, barter and exchange department 
manager, bread and milk supply chairman, auto repair and machin- 
ery department manager, gas and oil committee chairman, cloth- 
ing manufacturing department manager, central storehouse manager, 
canning department chairman, meat department manager, cafeteria 
committee chairman, manager of cafeteria, shoe repairing depart- 
ment manager, central labor exchange and made-work department. 
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manager, receiving department manager, legal committee chairman. 
medical committee chairman, dental committee chairman, educ,- 
tional committee chairman, organization and nominations committe, 
chairman, State planning committee chairman, farm project chair- 
man, dormitory and club rooms committee chairman, chairmen 0 
12 guilds, personnel department manager, and 13 ward managers 
total of 64 members. 

This central committee of the organization, consisting of 60-odi{ 
members, must not be confused with the “executive committee of 
not less than 3 nor more than 50,” as provided in article 6 quoted 
above. Very few, if any, members of the central committee, with the 
exception of Doctor Mecklenburg, Earl Lenth, and Max L. Keit) 
(the former temporary chairman of the organization but who is no 
longer actively associated with it) are actual members of the corpora- 
tion. The meetings of the central committee of the Organized Unem- 
ployed (Inc.), which take place regularly every Saturday afternoon. 
are open to the general public. A careful examination of all the 
minutes of this committee discloses no effective participation of the 
central committee in the actual management of the affairs of the 
organization. 

Doctor Mecklenburg states that no by-laws of the corporation were 
drawn up for fear the unreliable element among the unemployed 
would obtain control of the organization. Almost from the beginning 
he received moral and financial support from a group of business 
people who agreed to supply him with a considerable amount of 
money (over $5,000) to help run the organization. The records of 
the auditing department of the organization disclose the fact that no 
cash donations or cash transactions are entered in the official books of 


the organization. These have been handled exclusively by Doctor 
Mecklenburg. 


3 


Membership 


ArticLe 7 of the incorporation papers provides that the regular 
membership ‘‘shall be confined to persons elected to membership by 
the executive conmmittee, each of whom may become a regular mem- 
ber of this corporation upon the payment of dues in the sum of $1.” 
The records of the organization do not disclose how many members 
there are in the corporation proper. Any unemployed person, man 
or woman, who registers with the organization and who expresses 
a desire to work with it, is automatically considered a member of 
the organization. No fees are required for membership. The total 


registered membership of the organization is given in the statistical 
data of this report. (See p. 753.) 


Launching the Movement 


Some two months prior to incorporation, Doctor Mecklenburg 
entered upon an active campaign to organize the unemployed, in 
order (quoting a statement by Mr. Lenth) “to aid the unemployed 
and needy by stimulating and directing the spirit of self-help in offer- 
ing work opportunity to as many individuals as possible in order that 
they may maintain their independence of public and private charity.” 
Assisted by his friends, by the Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which Doctor Mecklenburg is the pastor, and by a considerable 
following, he proceeded, with the help of posters, newspaper pub- 
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licity, and radio announcements through his own radio station, to 
cather around him a large number of unemployed workers enthused 
hy the idea of establishing an organization which might help them 
secure work. Once launched, the movement grew rapidly. After 
two or three general meetings of the unemployed, arranged and 
addressed by Doctor Mecklenburg and some of his associates, it 
reached proportions where it became necessary to branch out into 
the separate city wards as a more effective means of reaching the 
unemployed and spreading the movement. Further mass meetings 
were held, and the enthusiasm continued to increase. A loose organ- 
ization was established by coordinating the ward activities with the 
central headquarters temporarily located in Wesley Church. The 
new organization at once proceeded to act. First, some 3,000 
unemployed (men and women) were sent out through the city in a 
house-to-house canvass to determine the precise number of unem- 
ployed in the city of Minneapolis. All who registered were considered 
members of the organization. It was then decided to send teams of 
workers out to the neighboring farms to establish contacts with the 
farmers, so that a system of barter could be arranged whereby the 
farmers would be supplied with labor or commodities they might need 
in exchange for farm produce. The high pressure under which this 
work was accomplished is well described by E. W. Thompson, manager 
of the farm and wood department of the organization, who at that 
time was in charge of these activities: 


We arranged, at first, to send out 20 men to do the contacting work. We 
planned to pay them $2 a day per person. Doctor Mecklenburg offered to pay it 
personally. He also agreed to buy the gasoline and oil for these men to be used 
in the contact work. These men went out in teams of two or three, leaving 
early in the morning and returning late in the evening. Some reported good 
progress; others were rather discouraged. Nevertheless, the first real day’s 
work, on August 16, resulted in orders for 48 man-days’ work. This was pri- 
marily general farm work such as milking, silo filling, repairing of farm buildings, 
picking tomatoes, potatoes, topping onions, picking carrots, etc. 

Each contact man was issued an identification card establishing his connection 
with the Organized Unemployed (Inc.), and later also a special ‘‘scrip credit” 
which specifically stated the amount he earned and entitled him to receive same 
in produce from the warehouse. 

Late in August, the pastor of the church in Brooklyn Center requested the 
Organized Unemployed (Inc.) to send out a group of workers to repair the roof 
of the church, finish the gymnasium, plaster and stucco the parsonage, and repair 
some of the farmers’ homes. It amounted to about $650, involving the work of 
plecterers, painters, carpenters, and common laborers, who were paid at the rate 
of from $1 to $3.75 per day. This entire job was paid by farm products donated 
by the farmers to the church. Other church work followed. In addition, two 
large truck farmers hired about 400 men for picking potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, 
and topping onions. The work was done on a share basis, and a large quantity 
of vegetables, particularly potatoes and carrots, was stored in the warehouse, the 
use of which was donated by the school board of the city of Minneapolis. 

While this contact and farm work was carried on, the separate wards organized 
17 canning units, chiefly in church kitchens, where the women of the wards 
volunteered their services, later being paid in scrip for the work done. 

Though no official drive for funds was launched either by Doctor Mecklenburg 
or by the Organized Unemployed, appeals for help were broadcast daily from the 
Wesley Church radio station and there was a steady flow of donated produce, 
clothing, shoes, and other items coming into the newly established headquarters 
of the organization in the old Girls’ Vocational High School, the use of which was 
permitted, rent free, by the school board of the city of Minneapolis. 

The exhibitors of the State and county fair donated the entire produce of the 
exhibits. Army trucks were used in hauling this produce to the city. Some , 
20,000 sacks were donated by several flour and other companies to hold the pro- 
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duce. Large quantities of jars were given by the several department stores. d 
a number of individuals made personal money contributions for the purpose of 
supplying the organization with trucks, gasoline, oil, and other items which c. ild 
not be easily secured otherwise. 


Immediately after Labor Day the wood department, also managed 
by Mr. Thompson, started its operations. The first camp was esta)h- 
lished on the Wickstrom farm some 35 miles away from Minneapolis. 
The Organized Unemployed members were offered an opportunity 
of clearing the land on the farm in return for the wood they micht 
get in the process of clearing the land. The men were paid by the 
organization, at first $6 and then $5 for each cord of wood cut and 
piled on the farm. This camp was established with the help of the 
State government, which supplied the tents and all the necessary 
camp equipment, including a rolling kitchen. 

The first camp was followed by a series of other wood camps, with 
the result that in the height of the wood-cutting activity in December. 
1931, a maximum of 483 men were engaged simultaneously in cutting 
wood in 30 different sections around the city of Minneapolis. The 
pay roll of the wood battalion contained a list of over 700 names, of 
whom a small number (approximately 95) remained permanently in 
the camps. The other workers had to be transported daily to and 
from the camps, involving a considerable expenditure in gas and oi! 
used up by the transportation. By March 1, 1933, a total of $25,- 
814.02 had been paid out in scrip as wages to the workers directly 
engaged in the process of cutting wood in the camps. A large amount 
of wood is still piled in the various camps, and its delivery to the city 
has been considerably impeded by the ak of cash necessary for the 
delivery. This in spite of the fact that a minimum of at least four 
orders per day had to be canceled by the organization because of the 
shortage of wood at the warehouse. 


Present Functional Structure of the Organization 


THE organization’s pay roll for the week ending February 22, 193:, 
contains the names of the following departments, which are, with the 
exception of the warehouse and the wood-cutting battalion, all located 
in the general headquarters of the organization in the old Girls’ 
Vocational High School Building. These departments are: Account- 
ing, cafeteria, city labor, clothing manufacturing, contact and sales, 
dormitory, farm contact, farm labor office, general office, barter and 
exchange, publicity, receiving department, retail (grocery and 
clothing), sauerkraut, shoe repairing, trucking and transportation, ware- 
house, wood battalion, building maintenance, and miscellaneous. 
The manager of each department is appointed either by Doctor 
Mecklenburg or by Mr. Blamey, the general manager of the organizi- 
tion, who was himself appointed by Doctor Mecklenburg. The head 
of each department has the right to hire and discharge the employees 
of his department, though now subject to approval by the executive 
officers of the organization. 


Departmental Functions 


Ir 1s impracticable to describe in any great detail the operations of 
each department, these being at times rather intricate because of the 
triple system of exchange used by the organization—-scrip, barter, 
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and cash. Several deals have been consummated by the organization 
which, in addition to scrip and cash, involved a roundabout process 
of barter with several dealers. To trace the effect of such a deal on 
the various departments of the organization would have entailed a 
creater expenditure of time than was available in the present survey. 
However, the following brief description of the work of the major 
departments will indicate the general character of their activities. 


Accounting Department 


The accounting department was organized early in September to 
take charge of all the records of the organization, including the issue of 
scrip money. During the week of February 22, 1933, this department 
consisted of 1 manager (on the executive pay roll); 1 accountant, 1 
timekeeper, and 1 cashier, each receiving $12 per week; 1 bookkeeper, 
at $9 per week; 1 cost accountant (for the clothing department), at 
$10 per week; 3 assistant cashiers, at $6 each per week; and 2 part- 
time assistant cashiers, at $3 each a week. It is the duty of this 
department to prepare the regular monthly financial statements of the 
organization, covering all its scrip and barter transactions. The cash 
affairs of the organization are handled by Doctor Mecklenburg him- 
self. The accounting department also keeps records of all the weekly 
pay rolls, with the exception of the so-called executive pay roll, for 
which no records are kept by the organization. 

The first issue of scrip took place on September 13, 1932, to the 
amount of $3,000. Serip is issued of the following denominations: 
5 cents, 10 cents, 50 cents, $1, $5, and $10. It is copyrighted and 
protected by the seal of the Organized Unemployed (Inc.), and by the 
signature of Karl Lenth, secretary-treasurer of the organization, who 
now signs all the scrip. ‘The first issue was signed by Doctor Meck- 
lenburg and later some scrip was signed by Elizabeth Fish, principal 
of the Girls’ Vocational High School. 


Cafeteria 


The cafeteria was organized about August 15, 1932, and was 
started on a very small scale, supplying on the average about 30 to 
40 meals a day. Through the generosity of a local cafeteria chain 
organization, which loaned to the Organized Unemployed a complete 
kitchen outfit, together with all the equipment (valued at about 
$6,800) required for the running of a cafeteria, the activities of this 
_ department have been greatly increased. The same cafeteria company 
also supplied the chef for the cafeteria, who is now paid partly in cash 
by his own employer and partly in scrip by the Organized Unemployed. 
In addition large quantities of surplus food from the chain restau- 
rants are delivered daily and used in the cafeteria. Because of this 
expansion the cafeteria was enabled to serve on the average 1,400 
meals a day and is now open for service all day from 6 a. m. until 7 
p.m. The regular charge for a meal is 10 cents in scrip, although 
there are extra charges for soup and other items which are not a part 
of the regular meal. About 40 people are employed regularly in the 
cafeteria department at a wage in scrip ranging from $1 to $2 per 
day. During the week of February 22, the cafeteria department had 


38 full-time employees, 8 part-time workers, and a total pay roll | 
of $335.25. 
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City Labor Department 


This department was organized December 7, 1932, and consists of 
a manager, an assistant to handle all the male applicants for jobs 
within the city limits, and a woman assistant to handle the female 
registrants. The entire list of unemployed has been segregated }\ 
occupations, with separate guilds organized for the individual major 
trades or occupations. It is claimed by the department that up to 
February 25, 1933, 1,350 men were placed on jobs, permanent and 
otherwise, with total earnings of combined cash and scrip to the 
amount of $12,825. In the women’s division 250 placements were 
made, with total earnings of $570. No charges are made to the 
workers for these employment services. The city labor department 
has no set standard of wages. All the cash jobs are turned over by 
the manager either to an individual worker or to the guild, and it is 
left entirely to the discretion of the man on the job to make the 
terms of agreement for the work to be done. In the case of barter 
deals of services for commodities, the organization makes the agree- 
ment and pays the workers in scrip. 

The operations of the painters and paper-hanging guild have been 
described by the chairman of the guild as follows: 

There are about 1,100 unemployed listed as painters and paper hangers on the 
register, many of whom are not at all familiar with the nature of the work involved 
The guild consists of about 125 men, of whom about 40 are really active. These 
are skilled artisans, and the work is as a rule divided améng these men only. 


Allearnings, whether in cash orin scrip, go to the individual workers. On the whole, 
however, there was very little work done by the guild during the winter. 


The several other guilds, of which the carpenters and plumbers are 


the most active, are operating on a basis similar to that described 
above. 


Clothing Department 


Clothing operations started with remodeling and reconditioning the 
large supply of clothing gathered by the organization through solici- 
tation. The department began with 2 foot-power machines and 8 or 
9 workers. Later additional power sewing machines, as well as an 
electric cutting machine, were purchased for scrip. A _ pressing 
machine was borrowed, and the organization embarked upon the 
manufacture of mackinaws for men, women, and children. A smal! 
amount of flannel shirting and other goods was purchased for cash, 
and the department started manufacturing ladies’ dresses, men’s 
and women’s flannel garments, and men’s and boys’ shirts. During 
the week of February 22, 1933, the personnel of this department 
consisted of 1 manager, 2 cutters, 16 power-machine operators, 5 
tailors, and 10 other workers. With the exception of the manager 
and the two cutters, who are getting $15 a week, all employees of the 
department are paid 20 cents an hour for 44 to 46 hours of work per 
week. The total pay roll for the week referred to was $227.40. 

The clothing department is now undergoing a process of enlarge- 
ment. Agreements have been made with several outside concerns 
whereby cloth is to be supplied to the clothing department in exchange 
for the manufactured goods, which are to be returned to the outside 
concern and sold on the open market. A local manufacturer has 
transferred his 70 sewing and other types of machines to the head- 
quarters of the Organized yams: ett He agreed to supply the 
organization with the raw materials and the necessary accessories for 
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the operation in exchange for the manufactured product with which 
to supply his former customers. This manufacturer is to get prefer- 
ence on his work. The only labor stipulation is that the average 
daily wage for the workers on these jobs must not fall below $1.50 
in scrip. 

Farm Contact and Farm Labor Offices 


The nature of the work performed by the farm contact and farm 
labor departments is described elsewhere in this report. At pres- 
ent the farm contact activities are comparatively slack and the 
departments are devoting most of their time to the wood-camp 
operations. During the week ending February 22, 1933, the wood 
battalion consisted of 141 men, who drew a total wage of $782.05. 


Barter and Exchange 


The barter and exchange department was set up to provide an out- 
let for the furniture or other things and goods the unemployed might 
want or be compelled to sell or to exchange for things needed. Very 
little of direct barter is taking place in this department. The manager 
operates on the principle of first purchasing the things brought for 
exchange on a scrip basis and then, if desired, offering to sell the things 
wanted separately, also, of course, for scrip. The activities of this 
department are not very extensive but it has proved to be very 
profitable. 

Publicity Department 


The function of this department is to prepare and deliver to the 
local press statements concerning the activities of the entire organiza- 
tion. The organization subscribes to a clipping agency, and the 
newspaper reports are clipped and pasted on the sheets of a large 
album, together with a collection of photographs depicting the various 
departmental activities of the organization. This department solicits 
visitors both through the press and radio talks, and Doctor Mecklen- 
burg himself uses the various channels of publicity at his disposal—the 
radio station of the Wesley Church, the pulpit, and numerous talks 
before social and club gatherings. As a result of this extensive 
publicity work, the organization has recently been literally swamped 
with requests for information and with local and out-of-town visitors. 

To satisfy the numerous requests for information, and at the same 
time to utilize the favorable publicity for the benefit of the organiza- 
tion, there was prepared for distribution folders containing stand- 
ardized sets of articles and other materials pertaining to the process 
of promoting and organizing self-help activities for the unemployed. 
These folders are offered for sale through the mail and to visitors at 
therate of $1 each. Some 200 were sold during the month of February. 


Retail Store (Groceries, Meats, Clothing, Shoes, Dresses, etc.) 


The retail store was started on September 5, 1932. At that time 
large quantities of farm produce were rapidly coming in to the 
warehouse, and the store had large supplies of vegetables. However, 
at no time during its operation could the store actually supply all the 
necessary articles required even for the lowest standard of living. No 
flour is available except what is donated by the Red Cross. Meat can 
now be had on the average once or twice a week, in very insufficient 
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quantities. No sugar has been available since Christmas. At presen 
(March) the supply of farm produce is very low and is not of a very 
good grade. Potatoes, onions, rutabagas, sauerkraut, and preserve! 
goods are about the only articles available in sufficient quantities anc 
jn comparatively good condition. It is stated by the manager of the 
store that the average Saturday business turnover amounts to 
between $500 and $700. The prices of a few articles are either lowe, 
than or equal to outside prices, but for most items the prices are 
somewhat higher than outside. 

The personnel of the retail store consists of 1 manager, 5 grocery 
clerks, 1 stock man, 3 helpers, 1 janitor, 2 bread-department clerks, 
5 clothing clerks, 2 meat-department clerks, and 2 cashiers. The 
manager receives $18 and the other employees from $6 to $12 a week. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


So FAR as it can be ascertained the Organized Unemployed (Inc. ) 
did not invite cooperation from the local relief authorities, employ- 
ment agencies, or such other organizations as the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Churches, community fund, family welfare, or the labor 
unions. It is not reciprocating with the city relief agencies in their 
system of confidential clearings in order to avoid duplications of 
persons receiving aid from several agencies. However, since the 
Organized Unemployed (Inc.) has been getting a part of the flour 
donated by the Red Cross, it has been required to clear through 
the confidential exchange all of its members who become recipients 
of either the flour or the bread baked therefrom. The Central 
Labor Union of the city of Minneapolis, representing all of organ- 
ized labor in the city affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
is in decided opposition to the activities of the Organized Unem- 
ployed. When asked for an official statement stating the reasons 
for this opposition, the executive committee drew up a resolution 
which was later approved by the entire body of the Central Labor 
Union. The contents of this resolution are as follows: 


Complaints made “to the Central Labor Union by several affiliated unions 
that the Reverend Mecklenburg unemployed relief plan was lowering their 
scales of wages and consequently their living standards have caused this central! 
body to investigate these grievances. 

Investigations made show these complaints are well founded. In fact, the 
Mecklenburg Organized Unemployed relief plan has no fixed scale of pay and 
no uniform conditions under which workers are employed. 

It is found that the Mecklenburg unemployed relief plan is breaking down 
wage scales and conditions and lowering living standards to a point where honest 
toil brings only the reward of the barest existence or even less. 

Aggravating this situation is the fact that the scrip issued by the Mecklen- 
burg Organized Unemployed relief plan has in instances been sold at a large 
discount, evidence disclosing that it has been offered for sale for as little as 
one-third of its face value. 

This offers an opportunity to unscrupulous employers who otherwise would 
pay wages in cash to buy up the scrip at a heavy discount and use it to pay 
wages instead of using cash. This tends to further drive down wages and 
impair working conditions. 

t is the function of the trade-union movement not only to maintain wage 
scales, working conditions, and living standards of the workers, but to seek at 
every opportunity to raise and improve them. 

We nd our organizations in their attempt to function toward the goal of 
these trade-union purposes and ideals hindered and opposed by the policies of 
the Mecklenburg Organizeci Unemployed relief plan. 
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Therefore the Central Labor Union of Minneapolis declares itself opposed 
to the policies being carried ont by the Mecklenburg Organized Unemployed 
relief plan that are lowering wage scales, making working conditions more 
arduous, and lowering the standards of living of those who toil. 


Assets and Liabilities 


STATEMENTS of the resources and liabilities of the Organized 
Unemployed (Inc.) were prepared by the auditing department of 
the organization as of the following dates: November 30 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, and February 22, 1933. 

The figures presented in the table below were taken from these 
reports. The figures are subject to the following explanations: 

1. The financial statements were prepared by the auditor of the 
organization and were not checked or approved by any outside 
agency. 

2. The financial statements do not show the amounts of cash or 
other donations used by the organization, although the inventory 
contains all the assets acquired by the Organized Unemployed 
(Inc.), whether through its own activities or through donations of 
he or things. 

3. No account of the actual physical assets of the organization 
could be secured, and the financial reports do not state specifically 
what methods were used to convert the numerous items to a monetary 
basis. 

However, in the case of wood, which is by far the most important 
asset of the organization, it was possible to establish a direct connec- 
tion between the actual amount of wood owned by the organization 
and the value it placed on it in the financial statement of February 
22, 1933. On that day the organization had 2,231 cords on the 
several camps operated and 314 cords in the warehouse. The maxi- 
mum price of the highest quality of wood sold by the organization is 
$12.75 per cordin scrip. It costs the company a minimum of $1.25 to 
deliver a cord of wood from the warehouse to a customer. The 
maximum value of a cord of wood at the warehouse is therefore $11.50, 
and the total maximum value of the wood in the warehouse on 
February 22, 1933, was $3,611. It costs the organization a minimum 
of $2.25 per cord to deliver the wood from the camps to the warehouse 
and an additional $1.25 per cord to saw and handle the wood at the 
warehouse; these are for direct labor only. The maximum price of 
the wood at the camps could not, therefore, exceed $8 per cord retail. 
Assuming that all the wood in the camps is absolutely first class, the 
total value of the entire supply on February 22, 1933, could not very 
well have exceeded $17,848, and the entire value of the wood in the 
camps and in the warehouse would thus amount to a maximum of 
$21,459. In the financial report of February 22 the value of the 
wood in the warehouse and i in the camps is given as $24,161.97, o1 
$2,702.97 higher than the maximum as above compiled. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 








Item 





Inventories: 
W holesale— 


$2, 547.45 | $2,742. 95 
2, 547. 80 2, 396. 80 
5, 867. 05 5, 143. 46 


10, 962. 30 | 10, 283. 21 








Wood production, wholesale— 


In fields _____- ; 4,673.50 | 14,174.72 
At warehouse... , 357. 00 127. 95 


1, 675. 00 4, 601. 85 


po RAT TE Ss . Dis 6, 705.50 | 18, 904. 52 





Clothing production, wholesale— 
Raw materials____- vl "tA 770. 35 
Finished goods or in process ba 433. 20 


1, 203. 55 








240. 31 
569. 93 

23. 60 
167. 75 
242. 16 


1, 243. 75 











Accounts receivable: 
I ete as ID ya ? Grea ed SSR She: tay a 3 565. 25 
reat NR bs hs. Sah ek Oh oh hee hile 670. 55 
OP ER EEL ES: 350. 00 





1, 585. 80 1,728. 45 


Commissary wood camps_.__.........__..___-___- - 494. 25 269. 38 
Fixed assets—machinery, furniture, equipment 515. 45 798, 28 
Deferred charges—supplies, etc Le ae b3. 200. 00 61. 00 
Organization expense__.______ : : 300. 60 266. 12 
Advances on farm contacts ‘Soy alt 








ORE Cetin nn ge Kigruiengndilindle cteee-teidiseamindanien bitin 23,211.20 | 35, 444. 66 42, 550. 5 














Liabilities 





Accrued pay roll_____. -| $2,210.65 | $1,173.05 
220. 


Accounts payable—purchases 1, 165. 80 
Accounts payable—farm contracts ; 489.13 
Deposits on fuel orders _ _- 8 603. 10 
Bread tickets outstanding 8 

American trade exchange 











30, 752. 70 
3, 272. 15 


Scrip outstanding : 27, 480. 55 











» FRAT AEE ET tie EO Mr LU AL ARE FP .-| 21,425.50} 31, 168. 44 
Surplus to balance 1, 785. 70 4, 276. 22 














Pay Rolls 


"Tue pay-roll records given below do not include the so-called 
executive pay roll, for which no records are kept in the auditing books 
of the organization. {It could mot be ascertained whether the persons 
on the executive pay roll are paid in scrip or in cash, but one of the 


men stated that he had been promised cash payment but had not 
been receiving any. 
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Total pay rolis, December 1, 1932, to February 22, 19383! 


Four Ge: TE BU Sn tinea chino coeneempibalen $16, 097. 99 

Week ending— 
Sa er te 2s sh ei rl sata bn 2 sh bg ae 2, 956. 05 
Ja Pb = + ibe dwbivela Momate td bu HEM eiW> 4eeside a Sieb aadiat 3, 076. 65 
eS ee DP RE TEE AN 2, 943. 50 
a cbtatnike <etvura/nre: dine Secteur eae binenniabanrinden thie oc « dealt 2, 974. 75 
PE as oo nbce pe doc duane cebde Gee ebeus ces su SS 8, 418. 15 
Dens 3 Sse od UK A ae cs Si kh 3, 181. 20 
I I ci ais rm crtinchdo bit biyiyie & aay) Jd win lhe adh id maw Wie 2, 797. 25 
I ee a 3, 016. 45 


The following table shows the number of workers and the total pay 
rolls in the different departments for the weeks ending November 26, 
1932, and February 22, 1933. 


PAY ROLLS OF ORGANIZED UNEMPLOYED (INC.) FOR THE WEEKS ENDING 
NOVEMBER 26, 1932, AND FEBRUARY 22, 1933 


























Week ending— 
Nov. 26, 1932 Feb. 22, 1933 
Department 
arr Total — Total 
workers | P®Y TO! | workers | Pay roll 

AOS ing win dinidetded dvkveboascchddakbnatapebestsviean th 7 $57. 50 9 $76. 00 
Cen bec Uhiiled bs ck nw ccwuscarnghedvbeddddéescondonk 10 80. 20 46 335. 25 
City lador......-- sitll DLAs ietintetecaneramlnelratbadeneirs 5 33. 00 3 27. 00 
CIGR EINE os ol ln hd cl ke hed 28 172. 10 32 227. 40 
eT ESE ES ee ee eS ee fk 4 30. 00 10 114, 00 
gg thik banchaenscconcn > adandlbes ogbecegeunsyned= (‘) (') 3 33. 00 
EE Oa a Lak ois én ohesdenduageeddebassscnbnod of ie 28. 00 4 21.75 
DS TR ET TOE SE A EOE IO CRED ae 15 68. 00 24 169. 25 
ial ee la, nse so ee nbuseaiiinemenmaaines 10 88. 50 ll 89. 00 
I, 2s 0) acs senha <naadeebbacdooteens 3 25. 00 4 36. 00 
Pie od nck en imiantinnwewnipeianesnneneaiine (*) (‘) 4 33. 00 
SI, 66. nk, catbusackovedgnckdacwanbaniaabnld . (1) 2 21. 00 
(Fa I ae ie ci de cee ener cewenen dosent 21 139. 50 22 208. 00 
ee Ce Se dhdecednetnenacncesmmes 13 45. 40 1 12. 00 
et a ae Slice heeeaiailpiiell 5 37. 50 5 37. 45 
DPR eins CRRIIIIIO UN nn oon ccc cecccctoncenecenns 35 175. 85 40 251. 85 
UN 2a Bent ee Si dadencsducedaoowsiia 31 179. 55 25 211. 35 
Wie oo is. 5. Se we th in nos tbeliaadeeiad wiaiiadaseaal 400 | 1, 609. 60 141 782. 05 
Maintenance of building (janitors, ete.)_._......-..------.----- 13 82. 50 .22 188. 00 
re 5 5 dn wnwltnaitinansioeedabiiceueios (') (') 3 22. 50 

eI el ee ed adessinawebnondbbbeed ie oe iy ae 2411 3, 016. 45 














1 Not available. 
? Some employees on a part-time basis. 


Value of Scrip 


Tue organization has never been in position to supply all the 
essential needs of the unemployed. Such items as sugar, coffee, milk, 
and butter, about 50 per cent of the meat, carfare, gas, and electricity, 
have to be paid for in cash. This means that the recipients of scrip 
money are compelled either to enter upon various barter plans of their 
own, which would in the final stage bring them the necessary cash, or 
sell the scrip for whatever it will bring on the market. There is no 
definitely established quotation for the value of scrip, although it is no 
secret that any reasonable amount of it can be bought at the rate of - 





1 Pay rolls do not include the so-called executive pay rolls, nor the amounts, if any, paid in cash. 
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50 cents on the dollar, and even less. So long as the scrip remains 
within the confines of the organization, it has no effect either on the 
rate of wages or on the prices of commodities. But a considerable 
number of outside dealers and professional groups have been acceptiny 
scrip in exchange for either commodities or services. Goods produce 
by labor paid in scrip are being sold by outside concerns for ¢ash.. 
Just now the organization is planning to enlarge the production of 
such goods produced by labor within the organization and sold by 
outside concerns for cash. The effects of these operations and of the 
falling value of the scrip dollar can not now be estimated, but it is 
conceded that there are dangerous elements in this situation. 


Wood Operations 


Tue following table shows the statistics of wood operations of the 
organization during the period September 1, 1932, to March 1, 1933: 








































ORT OU CNN gos os onc Chee ese Shik axeu dd 31 
Total wood cut? (cords) - _ __- AN a AI Pat ah Geen ARE) em me REE Ha 2 5, 687 
Share of Organized Unemployed (cords)_..............____.____- 4,051 
ens Wee Oe Wee mepemOnes bo. se ee it te eels $25, 814. 02 
Cost of transportation of workers... .....-...................... $1, 728. 84 
Total delivered to warehouse (cords) ___.__._.___._-___---_--___-- 1, 816 
“BOenh Meee. Ce oe cn ci --- oT Re ean TOMS. ea 1, 471 
Balance left in warehouse March 1, 1933 (cords)__. .._.._.____-- 345 
Balance left in camps March 1, 1933 (cords)_._.__._..-.----_--- 2, 235 
Balance left in camps, February 22, 1933 (cords)__.____.._.____-- 2, 231 
Balance left in warehouse, February 22, 1933 (cords) _.......____- 314 


In the following table data are shown for wood operations in the 
last week and the highest and lowest weeks in the same period: 






WOOD OPERATIONS OF THE ORGANIZED UNEMPLOYED (INC.) IN SAMPLE 
WEEKS OF THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1, 1932, TO MARCH 1, 1933. 











Item Week ending 


Highest week| Lowest week 
Mar. 1, 1933 


Dec. 21, 1932 | Sept. 24, 1932 














NE tea enuittianincdnes) Jabdabesssabssensna $777. 45 $2, 531.14 $96. 00 
Transportation (gas)-......-- 









é YS LIES SS rr ee $55. 12 $192. 06 $5. 94 
Bi Total share of Organized Cserenered (Inc.) (cords) _.......-- 119% 334 12 
Wood delivered to warehouse (cords).__________-_---..-.--- 123% 6514 0 
a) eemnecnwaliewese $285. 45 $129. 59 0 
Sawing and handling at warehouse_-_._.........___.---_..---- $154. 30 $114. 30 0 
Delivered to customers (cords)-_................-...--......-.-- 93 64 0 
a ae TPIT A Ee egal ee PR ey RS $121. 32 $71. 57 0 




















The average selling price in scrip was $12.75 per cord for oak and 
$10.75 per cord for mixed wood; $1 extra for piling in basement. 
Somewhat lower prices have been quoted for cash payments. 


e 5 a = 


Unemployment Registration 


Tue total number of persons who had registered with the Organized 
Unemployed (Inc.), up to February 16, 1933, was 26,815. The dis- 


tribution of such persons by sex, number of dependents, etc., was as 
follows: 





2 Partly on a sharing basis, partly for the work of clearing the land. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS REGISTERED WITH ORGANIZED UNEMPLOYED (INC. UP 
f TO FEBRUARY 16, 1933 








Nov. 16, 


1932, to 
Item Nov. 16, Feb. 16, Total 
1 





T otal SAGE 6 8 hk nd dere ce nsdn cnnpeocddsadcoasdeckboe 25, 012 1, 803 26, 815 


Persons registered: 
Male.__- 5 SES 22 Id SR EAR ES eB et BS ae 19, 930 1, 355 21, 285 
BER ln b5 atid h owed h-odotbinniin dbacdobecbodadbaneied 5, 082 , 448 5, 530 
With no dependents. -- _- TESS SES ET ee Oe Sc Le 8, 595 435 9, 030 
ils de ccinnh sot db dee gana re dnetwineeenbnt 16, 417 1, 169 17, 586 
Pe id Sent aa Se pn hagd~- spb ones épcndnintiee 40, 538 2, 972 43, 510 
To work with Organized Unemployed (Inc.)--_---.-..---------- 17, 150 18, 953 














Summary and Conclusion 


AsipE from the justness of the criticisms which have been made 
regarding the management of the enterprise, it is evident that during 
the first few months of its existence the Organized Unemployed (Inc.) 
actually accomplished a good deal, particularly in its farm activities 
and in the wood department. While the figures issued by the organi- 
zation referring to the number of unemployed men and women who 
were aided through its activity can not be supported by the statistical 
records of the organization, a large number of unemployed workers. 
undoubtedly did profit through the operations carried on, even if 
only to the extent of receiving shelter and enough food so that they 
were not compelled to apply to the city relief or charity organizations. 

It is stated by the executive officers of the Organized Unemployed 
(Inc.), and it appears to be true, that the larger part of the unem- 
ployed who received work aid from their organization came from the 
‘white collar’? group who were on the border line and who would 
rather starve than undergo the humiliation of applying for aid through 
the regular relief channels. Even at the present time, with the pro- 
ductive activities of the organization at their lowest ebb, its resources 
in farm produce and in cash nearly exhausted, and with the value of 
the scrip dollar, as a means of purchasing such necessities as the 
organization is not in a position to supply, cut in half, there is a 
nucleus of perhaps a few hundred people, mainly office workers at the 
general headquarters, who depend on their scrip income of $6 to $10 
a week as their only means of a livelihood. 

At the present time, although the executive officers still maintain 
an optimistic attitude, the financial affairs of the organization are in 
a rather precarious condition. Assuming that the methods of evalua- 
tion of its assets used by the organization are strictly conservative * 
and forgetting for the moment that the statement of its liabilities as 
carried in the books of the auditing department altogether omit the 
large amounts of farm produce, commodities, equipment, and cash 
contributed by farmers, and the assistance by the sponsoring com- 
mittee of business men and by others, the financial statement as of 
February 22, 1933, still makes it sufficiently clear that the only liquid 
assets of any appreciable value possessed by the organization con- 
sisted of the 2,235 cords of cut wood scattered in the several camps, 
some 35 miles away from the city of Minneapolis. The organization 
itself has not had the cash needed to transport the wood to the ware- 





3 See financial statements, p. 750. 
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house, and is compelled daily to cancel orders for wood because of its 
inability to make deliveries. It has been suggested by some of the 
members of the sponsoring committee of business men that this 
committee may find it necessary to “‘invest’’ an additional $3,000 to 
enable the Organized Unemployed (Inc.) to bring the wood to the 
city while the winter lasts and there is still a demand for wood as fuel. 
The effect of such action by the sponsoring committee, or of the 
failure on the part of the committee to take any action, on the destinies 
= ve Organized Unemployed (Inc.) must be left to the future to 
ecide. 

It is apparent that, whatever fate befalls the Organized Unem- 
ployed (Inc.), its suc cess or failure can not be used as a criterion 
in judging other self-help organizations which have followed less 
centralized methods of organization and operation. The director 
of the organization stated that during the first few months of the 
existence of the Organized Unemployed (Inc.) a single dollar of 
charity judiciously applied to the productive purpose of bringing 
together the surplus of goods and the surplus of labor produced as 
much as $10 of effective aid for the unemployed, and it was the hope 
of again accomplishing this purpose which induced his sponsoring 
committee to come to his aid in October when lack of ready cash 
and organization difficulties threatened the existence of the organ- 
ization. It is possible that the committee may come to the rescue 
again, but it is considered questionable whether this would be worth 
while in view of the policies followed which concealed from the 
unemployed men and women, on the ground of the maintenance 
of their morale, the fact that they were after all the recipients of 
charity. It seems that a more businesslike system of accounting 
and less propaganda would, perhaps, have shown smaller immediate 
results but would have formed a more solid basis for the enterprise.‘ 
Marca 10, 1933. 








4 This report is based on information and data secured by the representative of the bureau from records 
of the organization, from conferences with Doctor Mecklenburg, Mr. Earl Lenth, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. W. J. Blamey, general manager of the Organized Unemployed (Inc.), and also with all the managers 
of the individual departments; an official conference with the sponsoring committee especially called for 
this pur ; and a conference with the mayor and the representatives of the community fund, family 
welfare, ederation of Churches, State employment office, and the Central Labor Union. Owing to the 
manner in which the records are kept, it was found impossible to check the reports, particularly the finan- 
cial statements, which were submitted by the organization, 
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The Barter Movement in Cleveland 


HE earliest barter unit in Cleveland began operations without 

any formal organization late in the fall of 1931. This was a pri- 
vate enterprise, for profit, but it was sponsored in a measure by cer- 
tain local clubs. It employed at one time as many as 200 men, who 
were paid in barter credits redeemable in goods received by the pro- 
moter of the enterprise in return for work done under contract. 
Much of the work was done on a cash basis. The financial success of 
the enterprise led to various other barter arrangements on a commer- 
cial, profit-making basis. In some cases grave abuses crept into the 
movement, calling for intervention by public authorities. 

Other private barter arrangements that have made some headway 
have been undertaken by business firms with each other and with 
their customers. In this way a considerable number of men have 
been kept at work, the companies exchanging their products and 
paying their men partly i in goods thus interchanged. In some cases 
customers have been permitted to pay obligations by means of goods, 
and the goods have been used to pay wages and for other purposes. 

A somewhat different private plan for encouraging barter has been 
the printing of a semimonthly periodical containing lists of goods and 
services offered and desired. The periodical is issued by a printing 
company and is financed by ordinary aid advertisements and by a 
charge of 2 cents per copy. “‘Swap” Ao s are inserted without charge. 
A recent issue contained 100 free ads. About 5,000 copies are printed 
and distributed by local drug stores and other agencies. 


The Service Exchange Bureau 


ANOTHER private enterprise, but an undertaking that is on a 
purely nonprofit-making basis, was begun in June, 1932, mainly at 
first for the exchanging of services. This came to be known as the 
Service Exchange Bureau. It is located in the photograph studio of 
the founder, Mrs. E. Standiford-Mehling. She undertook in a small 
way to maintain a clearing house of information for her clients, who 
often needed each others’ services, and who found it possible, through 
the nemncy of the artist’s office, to arrange for exchanging their serv- 
ices on a barter basis. 

Each registrant fills out a card. At the top of the card are spaces 
for the file number to be assigned to the registrant, his occupation or 
profession, and his telephone number. Then follows the statement, 
“In accepting this service I agree to pay to the Service Exchange 
Bureau 5 per cent on each deal consummated without further obliga- 
tion on either side.’”’ Below the name and address are two parallel 
columns headed “I will give” and “‘I want in exchange,” to be filled 
out by the registrant. These cards are filed numerically in blocks of 
10, and there is an alphabetical finding list for locating the cards in 
case a registrant forgets his file number. 

On the basis of the information contained in the registrants’ card 
file, two working files have been constructed, one an occupational file, 
the other a merchandise file. In the occupational file about 160 occu- 
pations are included, ranging from “accompanist”’ to ‘‘ X-ray tech- 
nician.” On one side of the card are liste , by numbers, the regis- 
trants of each occupation, and following each number is a statement 
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of the services or merchandise he will accept. On the other side, jy, 
the parallel column, is a list of registrants, by numbers, who want the 
services afforded by this particular occupation, and the numbers are 
followed by information as to what each has to offer. Under “ Den- 
tistry,”’ for example, 20 dentists have registered, while about 140 rev- 
istrants have expressed a desire for dental work. The following wi! 
serve to illustrate the plan of the occupational file: 


DENTISTS 




















— Will give services for— : — Dentistry wanted in return for 
293 | Auto repairing. | 47 | Farm produce. 
10 | Clothing. | 611 | Auto repairing. 











In a similar manner a merchandise file is maintained. There are 
nearly 100 merchandise groups, ranging alphabetically from “ accor- 
dian” to ‘‘window shades.”” On one side of a merchandise file card 
are the persons, by numbers, who have goods of a particular kind to 
offer, with information as to what they want in return; and on the 
other side of the card are the persons, by numbers, who want that 
particular kind of merchandise, with information as to what the, 
have to offer in payment. 

The use of numbers has the advantages of the privacy as well as the 
brevity of acodesystem. A registrant calling at the office can readily 
discover what others who may want his goods or services are willing to 
offer in return. 

There is also a contact and information file, relating to the im- 
mediate work of bringing the parties to a deal together, and the 
results, though the maintenance of this file depends largely on the 
volunteering of information by the persons concerned. 

Although the registration card commits the registrant to the pay- 
ment of a commission, this is not enforced. A large proportion of the 
registrants are unable to pay a cash commission and the bureau has no 
arrangements for handling goods, even assuming the possibility of 
payment of the commission in kind. Most of the transactions involve 
services rather than goods. In practice, payments to the bureau for 
services are limited to postage and telephone calls. The clerical work, 
the contact work, and the general responsibility are burdens assumed 
by the founder of the bureau. 

From small, informal beginnings the work increased till considerably 
more than 500 persons have registered for the bartering of their 
services for goods or other services, and a considerable additional 
number have registered for the bartering of merchandise alone 
Illustrations of actual contact work by the bureau are to be found in 
the fact that it has handled 159 calls for food, 150 calls for clothing, 
and 112 calls for dental work. 

The work has become so extensive and burdensome, and the 

roblem of making it self-supporting is so difficult, that efforts are 
ied made to arrange for transferring it to some social agency 
equipped for handling it on a still more extensive basis. 


The Exchange League of the Alumni Federation 


A somMpwuHatT similar plan has been adopted by the Cleveland 
Alumni Federation, which has established an Exchange League, with 
emphasis on the bartering of ordinary labor for goods or for profes- 
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sional services. It is located in the offices of the federation, and is 
maintained by the officers of the federation without profit, purely as a 
publie service. The files contain the names of several hundred 
laborers under about 150 classifications, including bricklayers, car- 
penters, farmers, gardeners, handy men, and so on, through the 
alphabet to woodcutters. A few professionals are included, as an 
architect, a civil engineer, and a dentist. It is stated that practically 
all of the persons listed are willing to do any sort of work in exchange 
for food, clothing, shoes, dental and medical aid, ete. 

The registration sheet calls for the trade or occupation, age, religion, 
nationality, whether married or single, number of children if any, 
color, sex, former employer, how long unemployed, services or goods 
offered, services or goods desired, and supplementary remarks. 
Efforts are being made to verify the information furnished and to 
make barter arrangements only with dependable workers and respon- 
sible professional people. 

This work was not undertaken until late in January, 1933, and the 
number of arrangements consummated has been small. Efforts are 
being made to interest farmers in the bartering of produce for labor 
and professional services through the league. 


The South End Mutual Exchange 


THIs organization was initiated by the University Neighborhood 
Centers. Barter methods used in other cities were studied for several 
weeks. The present governing body consists of representatives of the 
University Neighborhood Centers, the Associated Charities, the 
Broadway Y. M. C. A., the Kiwanis Club of Southeast Cleveland, 
local Catholic parishes, the Ministerial Association, the local Lions 
Club, and the South End Merchants Association. In addition, the 
municipal authorities and local groups in other sections of the city 
are interested in the plan, with the idea of promoting similar organiza- 
tions in other places, together with a centralized exchange for the 
entire city. 

The plan for the ultimate government of the exchange includes three 
groups: (1) The sponsoring organizations already mentioned; (2) the 
workers who have only their labor to offer and who wish to find work 
through the medium of the exchange; and (3) employers, including 
business men, professional classes, and farmers, who, in return for 
labor, will supply the workers with goods and professional services. It 
is stated that exact plans for the representation of the three groups are 
to be worked out experimentally. 

The work of organization was undertaken mainly by a member of 
the staff of the University Neighborhood Centers, whose services 
were loaned to the exchange for the purpose. A building for perma- 
nent headquarters has been occupied, and work and equipment 
necessary for converting it into offices and a store have been arranged 
for, largely on a barter basis. In addition to the work of the organizer 
and certain other contributed services, a direct subsidy of $500 has 
been secured from the sponsoring organizations. In order to obtain 
operating revenue, a commission on goods exchanged and work 
secured is charged, the experimental rate being 10 per cent. 

The plan calls for the use of existing facilities for producing goods 
and services, and it proposes noncompetitive arrangements as far as 
possible with producers and employers in the vicinity of the exchange 
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and with farmers near Cleveland. It is recognized, however, tha: 
some employers may attempt to use the labor made available by the 
exchange on a barter basis, not to create additional employment, bi: 
to supplant existing employees by means of cheaper labor. 

In handling the problem of placing values on the labor and the 
goods exchanged, the officials of the exchange have announced the 
following policy: “‘ Because the price of goods has in some instances 
fallen more rapidly than the wage rate, and in other instances the 
reverse is true, the exchange will attempt to equalize the price of 
goods and labor in such a way as to be fair to every one participating.” 

In order to enlist the cooperation of the two groups for whose 
assistance the exchange is organized, namely, the unemployed workers 
who need goods and services and the potential employers who wish to 
dispose of goods and services, an intensive canvass of the needs and 
resources of the community has been undertaken. Publicity, through 
the press, the sponsoring organizations, and other agencies, is used to 
acquaint the community with the plan. Canvassers are sent out to 
interview professional men, landlords who may have vacant quarters 
and may need repair work, business men, and farmers. 

Detailed blank forms are circulated and the information received is 
tabulated for filing in card indexes. On the basis of information 
secured in this way, an effort is made to check the qualifications and 
the needs of workers and the reliability of prospective employers who 
offer goods or services in return for labor. It is ited that if an 
employer is merely seeking to displace existing labor by more econom- 
ical labor on a barter basis through the exchange, his participation is 
not encouraged. 

Until the operations of the exchange become more extensive, book- 
keeping instead of scrip will suffice. It is stated, however, that when 
enough goods are in stock to serve as a basis for scrip and to make its 
use more economical than bookkeeping, it will probably be introduced. 


Proposed Extension and Centralization of Exchanges 


Steps have been taken by public authorities to curb the abuses 
arising from efforts to exploit the movement for private profit. Com- 
mittees of engineers and of public officials have undertaken an 
intensive study of the situation not only for the purpose of checking 
practices that are regarded as undesirable but with the idea of promot- 
ing the organization of nonprofit-making exchanges. 

The immediate problems consist of ae tat and finance. The 
unemployed themselves have shown little initiative, partly because 
long-continued unemployment and dependence on direct relief have 
resulted in a condition of helplessness if not of apathy. Social 
agencies are burdened with heavy duties of administering direct 
relief, and the inadequacy of funds for this purpose tends to prevent 
the diversion of any available money into uses requiring a lapse of 
time, however brief, for making self-help effective. 

There is a widely held belief in various circles that the example of 
the South End Mutual Exchange, if it proves to be successful in spite 
of extremely inadequate financial support, will lead to other similar 
units, bound together by a city-wide exchange system. But among 
the trade-unionists there is a diag that the barter movement too 
easily lends itself to the breaking down of labor organizations and of 
standards of wages, hours, and craftsmanship. Labor unions prefer 
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to deal directly with employers, and have not been convinced that the 
employment of labor through barter exchanges is the best approach to 
the problem. The trade-unions, however, have concerned themselves 
mainly with skilled labor, and the present problem of unemployment 
concerns not only the skilled workers, whose unions are able to 
mitigate in some degree the effects of unemployment, but the much 
larger mass of unskilled labor, for the most part unorganized. Nor is 
the problem confined to these classes, for large numbers of the profes- 
sional and shopkeeping classes are also in desperate need. It is 
possible that a basis for common action in dealing with the problem 
may be worked out in connection with the plan of the South End 
Mutual Exchange for threefold representation in the government of 
the exchange—representation including the social agencies, the 
workers, and the employers. 


Marca 7, 1933. 
164994°—33——-4 
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The People’s Exchange of Kansas City, Mo. 


HE People’s Exchange of Kansas City, Mo., organized in October 

1932, mainly by Dr. J. W. Parker, is the only important self. 

help activity in that city at the present time. This organization hag 

about 900 members, of whom approximately 50 per cent are skille, 

mechanics, 30 per cent ordinary laborers, and the remainder profes. 

sional men, landlords, etc. Both services and commodities are ex. 
changed, mainly on a barter basis but occasionally for cash. 

There is no membership fee, though a small fee is contemplated 
and no charge is made for the services of the exchange. The present 
functions of the exchange are simply (1) the keeping of files of mem)- 
bers, with information regarding the services or goods they have to 
offer and desire in return; and (2) the arranging of contacts between 
members, the actual transactions being handled by the parties to the 
deals. Other contemplated functions have not been exercised, due 
to lack of funds required for initial operation. The Council of Social 
Agencies and other groups interested in unemployment have main- 
tained a policy of using available funds for direct relief only. 

Records of transactions are not made and it is impossible to state 
the number of transactions or the volume of business resulting from 
the contacts established through the exchange. 

The nature of the work so far undertaken requires no elaborate 
organization. There is a president, a vice president, and a secretary, 
the present secretary being Dr. J. W. Parker, whose office serves 
without compensation as a clearing house for filing information and 
for making contacts between members. ‘These officers form a board 
of directors. Membership is nonsectarian, nonpolitical, and non- 
racial, but the directors reserve the right to refuse membership to, 
or cancel the membership of, anyone whose character might be detri- 
mental to the organization. In practice, membership at present 
primarily means registration for the purpose of utilizing the facilitics 
of the exchange. So far there has been no general meeting of the 
members. 

Usually the transactions effected through the exchange consist of 
direct barter between two members, but in a few cases coupons or 
due bills have been issued. An automobile mechanic, for example, 
desired insurance, and an agent furnished him with insurance in 
return for a coupon or due bill for an equivalent amount of auto- 
mobile repair work. The insurance agent, in turn, had the privilege 
of indorsing this coupon and transferring it to another member who 
could supply goods or services desired by the insurance agent, and 
who desired an equivalent amount of automobile repair work. 

The exchange is now working out the details of a proposed extension 
of the coupon or due-bill method of handling transactions. According 
to the plan, retail stores, garages, etc., and perhaps professional men 
as well, would issue to the exchange a limited quantity of due bills 
giving the exchange a legal claim on an equivalent amount of goods, 
with possibly certain types of services most frequently in demand 
also to be included. On the basis of these due bills barter money 
would be issued, which each member, within limits agreed upon, 
would accept from any other member. The exchange would reserve 
the right to present to any member for redemption at any time the 
due bills issued to it by the member, and to retire an equivalent amount 
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of barter money. In this way it is hoped to put soundly based barter 
money into effective circulation among the members, without the cost 
of establishing and operating an exchange store, and thus to facilitate 
an exchange of goods and services without the cumbersome work of 
bookkeeping and direct clearance through the exchange. Members 
from whom due bills would be received would be limited to individuals 
or firms of established reputation and responsibility. To provide for 
possible bankruptcies or delinquencies, a sinking fund would be 
maintained. 

This plan, which entails a number of difficulties, but suggests 
interesting possibilities, is being subjected to intensive discussion and 
criticism with the idea of perfecting the details before an attempt is 
made to put it into operation. 


Marcu 13, 1933. 
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The Dayton Mutual Exchange ! 


J Apeioe Dayton Mutual Exchange was organized July 23, 1939. 
and was incorporated August 18. It grew partly out of the 
need for an outlet for clothing which was being made by a group 
of unemployed, the raw materials being furnished from private 
funds. It was chartered as a non-profit-making corporation by , 
group of 47 local citizens as charter members, and is governed by ay 
executive committee of the members, of whom Elizabeth F. Haswe'| 
is president, Walter S. Carr, treasurer, and Lewis F. Carr, manager. 

Its purposes, as set forth by the organizers, include the following: 
“Tt opens to the unemployed a way to exchange their idle labor 
power for food, clothing, and shelter. It purposes to aid local 
business men to move their surplus wares. It is intended to relieve 
the city, the county, and the Community Chest of the burden of 
supporting in idleness thousands of unemployed who have lost their 
purchasing power. It offers a substitute for money as a local medium 
of exchange. ”’ 

The office and store of the exchange are located in a building 
furnished rent free and supplied with heat by the owners. In addition 
to these subsidies it has secured funds for necessary expenses requir- 
ing cash by the sale of what is called ‘‘scrip of the Dayton Mutua! 
Exchange.”’ ‘This is issued for cash only and is redeemable only in 


goods certificates five years after date of issue. It is not a medium 
of exchange but is in effect a subsidy provided by well-wishers of the 
exchange, although if the exchange continues for five years and then 
has goods available for covering its outstanding goods certificates 
and scrip, the scrip can then be redeemed at face value, by means of 


goods certificates, in goods owned by the exchange. The amount o! 
scrip outstanding on March 13 was $430. 

Goods certificates are issued in return for goods or services furnishie« 
to the exchange. They are printed by a cash register, with date, 
serial number, amount, etc., and a statement that the certificate 
‘“‘will be accepted at the value stated above in exchange for our goods 
as listed. It will not be redeemed for cash.” Each certificate con- 
tains the printed signature of the president and the treasurer. 

When certificates are issued for goods, the exchange usually allows 
the prevailing wholesale market prices. They are also issued for 
certain services, as for labor spent on making clothing out of cloth 
furnished by the exchange, the added value of the finished goods 
being regarded as justification for certificates being issued for such 
services. It is also stated that certificates are issued in part payment 
of managerial labor, but there is a reserve of goods in stock bought 
for cash received from scrip rather than for goods certificates imme- 
diately redeemable in goods. At the last inventory before March 13, 
the goods certificates outstanding amounted to $470; goods owned 
amounted to about $1,500, at retail prices; and goods in stock on 
consignment, to about the same value. 

Goods are secured mainly from farmers, local craftsmen, and loc! 
firms, some of whom accept goods certificates or make barter arrange- 
ments among themselves through the medium of the exchange. An 
illustration of these barter arrangements which enable the exchange 
to add to its inventory is a complicated deal involving a newsprint 





! The Cooperative Production Units of Dayton were described in the March, 1932, issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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factory, @ Newspaper, a raincoat factory, and a,paint factory. By 
means of an interchange of newsprint, advertising space, raincoats, 
and paint, the exchange secured a supply of raincoats and paint and 
was enabled to barter a surplus for other kinds of goods. But such 
arrangements are complicated, require much contact work and in- 
cenuity, and are not easily balanced in value. The number of such 
deals is therefore not large. 

The goods certificates are accepted by a few local dealers, who 
ordinarily use them for paying their pt ia. these in turn redeem- 
ing them in goods at the exchange. Several dentists, doctors, and 
lawyers also have agreed to accept goods certificates from persons to 
whom they were originally issued, and in such cases the certificates 
are either redeemed by the professional men themselves or by their 
employees, to whom the certificates are paid as wages. In such ways 
the goods certificates have a limited local circulation as a substitute 
for money. 

The exchange attempts to avoid competition with regular channels 
of trade by selling its goods, with a few exceptions, for goods certifi- 
cates only. But it is necessary to use cash in securing certain essen- 
tial goods and in meeting a part of its operating costs. In addition 
to cash from the sale of its scrip, the exchange has a small cash income 
from the sale of clothing made under its auspices to the city and the 
county for their relief agencies, and also from the sale of novelties and 
ornamental handicraft work. It sold a considerable number of living 
Christmas trees, and its sales of a single novelty, a ‘‘depression bug”’ 
made from the burr of the teasel weed and devised by a local crafts- 
man, have gone beyond 2,000. 

As a result of the attempts of the exchange to avoid competition, 
the attitude of local merchants is not hostile, but the activities of the 
exchange are restricted. Its monthly turnover of goods was as high 
as $1,100 before the recent closing of the banks, and the tying up of 
bank deposits approximately doubled the amount of business. Nine 
families have been afforded direct employment to an extent which has 
enabled them to do without public relief, and a variable amount of 
aid, both direct and indirect, has been afforded a much larger num- 
ber of unemployed town workers and hard-pressed farmers. Several 
barter transactions on a wholesale basis have not only increased the 
amount and variety of goods handled by the exchange but have had 
some effect in stimulating local industry. 

It is hoped that the activities of the exchange can be expanded 
and made more effective in the resumption of the interrupted flow of 
goods and labor by means of contracts with perhaps 50 business 

rms for bartering goods and services through the medium of the 
exchange, the contracts to become effective when a specified number 
of firms have entered into such agreements. Efforts are also being 
pis to arrange for more definite and extensive cooperation with 

armers. 


Marcu 17, 1933. 
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The Barter Movement, Oklahoma City 
The Shirt Sleeve Exchange 


HE Shirt Sleeve Exchange of Oklahoma City was incorporated 

October 12, 1932. The articles of incorporation state that it js 
to be “‘a benevolent association to facilitate exchange of services 
and commodities between the unemployed or partly employed and 
farmers for the purpose of removing surplus labor and surplus farm 
products from the market and for the further purpose of removing the 
pressure which the labor surplus and produce surplus exert upon 
prevailing wages and prices.’ 

The exchange was an outgrowth of the Unemployed Workers’ 
Union, which had been organized mainly for influencing local author- 
ities in connection with relief programs. Partly because of the advice 
of interested citizens who were not members of the union, it decided 
to undertake self-help by means of a barter exchange. Most of the 
incorporators and officials were members of the Unemployed Workers’ 
Union, but the secretary was a local business man. 

The membership consisted of the incorporators. Those who desired 
to utilize the exchange simply registered with it, indicating the nature 
of the services or goods which they had to offer and which they desired 
in return. There were about 700 registrants, including unskilled 
workers, craftsmen, and a few members of the principal professions. 

There was virtually no financial backing, although certain interested 
citizens furnished some of the necessary equipment; and some of the 
incorporators carried on most of the work without pay. It was hoped 
that the principal cost of operating the exchange could be handled 
by securing goods at wholesale prices by barter and selling at prevail- 
ing retail prices. The amount of work secured for the registrants is 
not known, as the exchange merely arranged the contacts between 
employers and workers, charged no commission, and made no follow- 
up for recording deals actually made. No production work such as 
canning, sewing, etc., was undertaken because of lack of resources. 

A small store was established, and during the two and one-half 
months of its existence, it handled about $1,000 worth of goods. The 
goods handled were secured from individuals who had second-hand 
articles which they offered for other goods; from farmers; from bakers 
(mostly unsalable bread); and_ small quantities from. grocers and 
produce commission men in exchange for surplus produce. 

In order to facilitate the exchange of goods ind. to encourage em- 


ployers to hire labor through the exchange, due bills or receipts were 
issued. These receipts were for goods received, and they were used 
to a very limited extent by dealers and professional eople in paying 
for work, the workers redeeming the receipts in goods at the store. 
From its inception the exchange encountered serious and ultimately 
fatal obstacles, although le egally it is still in existence. The manage- 


ment seems to have been iligent, conscientious, and efficient within 
the limits of its resources, but its resources were inadequate, A few 
individuals outside of the organization were helpful, but in general 
it failed to secure the support or even the acquiescence of the retail 
stores and the various controlling organizations. When it became 
apparent that the success of the barter movement could not be 
attained by means of the sponsorship of the unemployed themselves, 
the management agreed to the organization of a new exchange, with 
new articles of incorporation and a radically different sponsorship. 
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The Self-Help Exchange 


THE new organization assumed the name of the Self-Help Exchange. 
A few of the incorporators of the Shirt Sleeve Exchange were included, 
but the president, the vice president, the secretary, and the treasurer 
are all leading business men. Of the 20 members of the board of 
directors, there are 12 business men, 2 civic workers, 1 lawyer, 1 
architect, 1 farmer, and 3 who may be said to represent the original 
unemployed sponsors of the Shirt Sleeve Exchange. A statement 
issued by the officials of the exchange emphasizes the fact that it is 
approved by employers and merchants: ‘‘The exchange has the 
official endorsement of the Oklahoma City Retailers’ Association and 
has the cooperation of all interested organizations and agencies, 
including the community fund and its affiliated agencies. The 
officers and directors of the exchange are substantial business men.”’ 

The exchange was organized on January 4, 1933. The new orienta- 
tion is indicated by the articles of incorporation, in which it is stated 
that the purpose is “to carry on benevolent and charitable work, 
particularly to find employment for partially employed, with the right 
to set up an exchange with facilities for the exchange of labor or 
services or commodities.” 

About 1,500 registrants, mostly manual workers or persons willing 
to do general work, have filed their applications with the exchange. 
In addition, the Emergency Unemployment Relief Bureau, a quasi- 
public body which administers a comprehensive relief plan, makes 
available its file of applications of people who wish to barter their 
labor. The number of jobs filled is not known, because the exchange 
merely serves to make contacts possible between registrants and 
employers, and because some jobs are filled without the direct inter- 
vention of the exchange, by the payment of wages in the form of 
exchange scrip. The scrip comes into the hands of employers in 
two ways: (1) By the sale of scrip to employers for cash; and (2) by 
the acceptance of scrip, by employers, from workers or farmers who 
have secured it in return for goods. Work obtained on a barter basis 
by'the Emergency Unemployment Relief Bureau and turned over to 
the exchange up to February 24 amounted to 88 orders. 

The wages paid for labor and the hours and conditions of work are 
arranged os employers and workers. When an employer specifies 
the conditions, the exchange merely offers the job to a registrant, 
jobs being offered “in rotation and with the needs in each case in 
mind.”’ An indirectly publicized rate of pay is 25 cents an hour, 
but there is a wide variation, not only for different kinds of work but 
for the same type of work. 

A store has been established in a large building, the use of which 
has been granted to the exchange by the owners. Certain local firms 
furnished materials and equipment for remodeling the building, and 
the city paid for some of t 3 aber required in preparing the building 
for use as a store. For the purchase of goods not available through 
barter, about $400 in cash has been secured from employers from the 
sale of exchange scrip, the purchasers being encouraged to use the 
scrip in paying wages, the workers in turn to redeem the scrip in 
goods. me second-hand goods have been secured from individuals, 
and small quantities of produce from farmers, in return for scrip. 
The store was opened February 1, 1933. During the first two weeks 
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in March, the turnover was about $300. Goods in stock are valved 
at about $500 at wholesale prices. 

Scrip is issued in several denominations. ‘The terms are stated oy 
the face of each certificate as follows: ‘‘The Self-Help Exchange, ap 
Oklahoma corporation, agrees to deliver to bearer hereof on demand 
in return for this exchange certificate 10 cents (or the amount of the 
certificate) in goods or services on hand at the time of presentation at 
the then market price at its place of business in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
subject to the conditions on the reverse hereof.”” On the reverse, one 
of the conditions is to the effect that the certificate shall be void unless 
presented within 60 days after the publication of any notice in a daily 
newspaper requiring redemption. The amount of scrip issued by the 
middle of March for cash and for goods was about $900. 

The small volume of business is due in part to the fact that the 
exchange has not been long in operation, and in part to apathy on 
the part of the unemployed, combined with apprehension that the 
exchange may be utilized by employers as a source of cheap labor for 
regular work as well as for ‘‘made’”’ work not otherwise available. 


Marcu 17, 1933. 
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‘‘ Barter Day ”’ in Logan, W. Va. 


OGAN, W. VA., isin a region which was originally settled by poorer 
classes of whites who found it impossible to compete with negro 
labor in the lowlands, and who managed to live meagerly but inde- 
pendently by cultivating the hillsides and the narrow valleys. With 
the growth of the coal industry, they surrendered title to the land 
and gave up the tilling of the soil for wage work in the coal mines. 
With the decline of the coal industry they lost for the most part the 
opportunity for making a living as miners, and having already given 
up their claims to the land, they now find themselves economically 
helpless. 

The extreme distress of the people led the American Friends’ 
Service Committee to accept a local invitation to undertake relief 
work. A part of the work of the committee has been the sponsoring 
of barter activities. But the destitution of the miners has been so 
prolonged and has become so extreme that they have little to offer for 
other goods. During a barter day, for example, when the weather 
was rainy and severely cold, a miner offered to barter his coat for some 
clothing for his baby. The committee found it necessary to provide 
a supply of goods as a nucleus for bartering, and as far as possible 
to create opportunities for work in return for goods. In the case of 
the man who offered his coat for baby clothes, for example, the 
clothes were supplied in return for work by his wife in washing and 
mending second-hand clothes received from others. 

The first barter day was held January 14, 1933. In preparation, 
publicity was secured in the local papers, cooperation of high-school 
students and others was arranged for, and a circular was distributed. 
The circular, in display type, read as follows: ‘‘What Have You To 
Swap? Buy without money but not without your money’s worth! 
Do you have an old rocking chair that you would like to swap for an 
ironing board? Would you give a raincoat for a sack of potatoes? 
Is that old rooster worth 3 quarts of pickled beans? Then don’t 
miss the barter day next Saturday. Bring something to swap and 
bring your friends. January 21, at 2 o’clock. Adjacent to the 
freight station, Logan.’ 

The number of people participating has usually been about 70 
each week, in spite of the fact that on every barter day since the 
beginning the weather has been either rainy or cold. The types of 
barter carried on consist of exchanging of goods among individuals 
who attend (‘‘swapping”’ as at the ancient fairs and market days), 
and exchanging of tom f brought in by people of the community for 
goods furnished by the committee. The committee furnished 200 
pairs of new shoes and 100 union suits, and small quantities of goods 
were donated by local residents. Goods received in return by the 
committee consisted mainly of canned fruit, pickles, and second-hand 
clothing. The participants found. considerable interest, so it is 
reported, in the kinds of transactions often made. For example, a 
pair of shoes was traded for an overcoat, the overcoat for a hog, and 
the hog for carpentry work at the committee’s headquarters. A 
pair of shoes was traded for a woman’s suit, a can of pickles, and two 
jars of jelly. An old man bartered a woman’s coat for a pair of 
spectacles which happened to be adapted to his eyes. Popular - 
interest in the seemingly trivial phases of barter day has its value in 
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affording a weekly opportunity to get together and enjoy a certain 
amount of diversion. It is reported that the occasion has had 
noticeable effect in relieving the gloom of the depression. 

It is realized that the amount of oods available for barter is severely 
restricted and efforts have been er to arrange for the bartering 
of labor and for productive activities such as would add to the store 
of goods and at the same time afford wholesome employment. A 
small sewing room has been provided. A limited number of pepor- 
tunities for work resulted from arrangements for cleaning up certain 
mining camps in return for goods. Efforts are being made to increase 
the opportunities for productive work. 

It is also hoped that the work can be expanded by means of a regis- 
tering of goods and labor available for barter, thus facilitating tl) 
interchange of both services and merchandise between barter days, 
With the opening up of the farming season the interchange of surp us 
farm produce is also expected to increase the volume of barter. 

Adjacent communities have also become interested in the plan, 
and in some of these communities, not only the mining camps but 
near-by towns, such as Morgantown, definite moves have been made 
to adopt the same or similar methods. 


Marcu 24, 1933. 
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The Barter Movement in Memphis 


HE Unemployed Citizens’ League of Memphis was organized 
T Deteehal 8, 1932, with a constitution and general organization 
based on the Seattle plan.’ It had the support, not only of unem- 
ployed workers, but also of certain public-spirited citizens who were 
interested in the problem of self-help among the unemployed. 

At the time of organization a small store was opened, the stock 
consisting mostly of groceries secured either for cash or as donations 
from wholesalers. A few second-hand clothes, articles of furniture, 
etc., were secured by bartering the labor of members for goods. But 
persons With goods usually put a valuation on them so far beyond 
sale value in a store that this source of merchandise was severely 
restricted. Due bills are issued, good only for merchandise in stock 
at the store. No produce has been secured as yet from farmers. 
It is primarily a cotton country, and farmers have little produce to 
sell or barter. Goods received during the period from February 11 
to 28 were valued at $87. From March 1 to 20, goods sold amounted 
to only $32.86. 

The principal work done by members for the organization has 
consisted of wood cutting. The sale of wood enabled the organiza- 
tion to secure money for part of its stock of goods. <A few shirts 
have been made for members and, on order, for others. The volume 
of employment secured for members has been very small. From 
February 11 to 28, such jobs afforded wages in cash or barter amount- 
ing to $23.85; and from March 1 to 20, to only $6.50. 

The organization has been restricted, not only by lack of resources, 
but also by grave dissensions among its members, one faction even 
bringing suit against another. But a reorganization has been 
effected, there is some evidence of renewed interest, and with the 
opening up of seasonal work in the spring it is hoped that a greater 
measure of success may be achieved. 

On March 4 there was held at the municipal auditorium and market 
place a widely advertised “barter day” and public auction. The 
volume of business is not known, as those in charge of arrangements 
merely provided facilities for individual bartering. The success was 
not so pronounced as to lead to a weekly repetition, but plans are 
under way for a similar arrangement, the day to be devoted to a 
combination of bartering, auctioneering, and special sales by local 
merchants. 

A plan for “making’”’ work was sponsored by the employment 
bureau of the American Legion. The bureau sold 5,400 day’s work 
tickets at $1 each. These tickets were handled by the bureau, and 
the money was turned over to the mayor’s relief fund. Workers who 
went out on the dollar-a-day jobs were paid in groceries from the 
municipal supply depot. 


Marcu 21, 1933. 





! A description of the Seattle plan will appear in the May issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
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The Barter Movement in St. Louis 


N JUNE, 1932, an Unemployed Citizens’ League was organized ; at 

St. Louis. It was based on the Seattle organization’s plan! and 
was sponsored by a small group of individuals not themselves \in- 
employed but interested in the problem of unemployment. It «\so 
had the backing of the League for Independent Political Action. 4 
parent group was organized and several locals were formed. Exch, 
member of a local was expected to fill out a “ Citizen’ S registration 
questionnaire and application for membership.” The questions con- 
cerned not only the economic status of the applicant but also mat- 
ters pertaining to his relations to politics and trade-unionism. 

The following comprehensive plan of action was widely advertised: 


Purpose: To form an organization of the unemployed for the Purpose of 
cooperative self-help by an exchange of services for: 


1. Food.—Produced, canned and distributed through commissaries operated 
by themselves. 


2. Clothing—Made and distributed by the unemployed through above com- 
missaries. 


3. Housing.—In exchange for repairs and reconditioning of vacant building, 
the occupancy of the building is to be had. 


4. Fuel——To be secured in coal mines not now operated because the) 
unprofitable, in exchange for foods and labor. 
5. Health—Tv utilize the unemployed nurses and those of the medical pro- 


fession who are willing to cooperate in maintaining a high standard of sanitation, 
food inspection, and hospitalization. 


6. Recreation.—To fill the need of all people for some play, we propose to take 


over available vacant lots for horseshoe pitching, indoor, and other recreational! 
activities. 
7. Education.—To train the unemployed to become more efficient workers and 
enabling them to raise their standard of living so that they may live more fully. 
No salaries are to be paid to anyone connected with the organization. 


Before any significant work was done toward the carrying out of 
this program, factional differences and local opposition developed. 
Hoped-for contributions from the social agencies and individuals 
were not forthcoming. The members themselves, for the most part, 
were almost destitute of resources except for their willingness to work, 
and not having anything tangible to absorb their energies, they seem 
to have devoted themselves to talking about what ought to be done. 
The result was a break-up of the league into factions. 
= of concrete action in the way of self-help are extremely 
imited. 

(1) Last fall some of the members of the league made arrangements 
with some farmers to dig their potatoes in return for a part of the 
crop. Second-hand trucks were secured and enough gasoline was 
obtained to enable the group to carry out the arrangement. But it 
was found that the cost of gasoline and necessary work on the trucks 
amounted to more than the market price of the potatoes obtained. 

(2) Another group, in a colored section, occasionally held meetings 
for carrying on such activities as sewing and canning. 

(3) A third group puts on an occasional show in a vacant theater 
in cooperation with a local drama league. The admission charge is 
caval e in money or in goods. The work of this particular group is 
apparently more largely educational and propagandist than economic. 

(4) Some unsalable bread was secured from bakeries and distrb- 
uted among the members. 


Marcu 9, 1933. 
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1 A description of the Seattle plan will appear in the May issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Cooperative Farm Plan of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


N ACCOUNT of the manner in which the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
A Akron, Ohio, met the problem, during the past year, of pro- 
viding adequate subsistence for former employees and employees on 
part time 1s given in a pamphlet issued by the company entitled 
“Industrial Cooperative Gardening.” 

The steadily increasing unemployment during the winter of 1931-32, 
with the consequent increase in charity requirements, which stimu- 
lated the development of various plans in different localities prompted 
the company to undertake a cooperative gardening plan which would 
utilize the idle time of these workers and avoid the necessity of their 
being placed on the charity rolls. As the buying power of the 
employees to be assisted was either extremely limited or entirely non- 
existent, it was felt by the company that established producing and 
marketing facilities would not be disturbed under a plan by which the 
men consumed what they produced but which created no surplus for 
sale or barter. These employees and former employees, for many of 
whom there was little hope of recall to occupations for which they had 
been trained, had generally satisfactory labor records and the company 
was interested therefore in developing an adequate relief plan for them. 

After consideration of the problem by plant superintendents and 
officials, it was decided that a project was required which would pro- 
vide 150,000 man-hours of work during the summer months and assure 
the participants as great a reward as possible. As a cooperative farm 
operated on mass production principles seemed the most practical 
solution to the problem, the elon Community Gardens (Inc.) was 
formed and the industrial gardening experiment, embracing about 200 
acres of vegetable planting, was established. The managers of the 
experiment had the advantage of the company’s experience with mass 
industrial production, the principles of which it was determined could 
be applied to the raising of crops, thus assuring constant, uniform care, 
maximum yield, and equitable distribution. it wasconsidered that the 
allotment of small plots of land for individual gardens, which had been 
done in many parts of the country, failed to meet the situation, since in 
general persons attempting to work such gardens were without exper- 
lence and could rarely be given sufficient direction to secure satis- 
factory results. As the company had no similar experiment in mass 
gardening to guide it, conferences were held with various agricultural 
agencies of the State and city authorities concerned with relief organ- 
izations. It was estimated that a maximum of 750 former employees 
and part-time workers would enlist in the movement during a 25-week 
period, and leases were secured early in May on about 275 acres of 
land situated about 5 miles from the Goodrich factories, 200 acres of 
which were suitable for the raising of vegetables. A certain amount of - 
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preparatory work, such as removal of brush and débris, was required 
and plowing was started as fast as the land could be made ready. 
Drainage ditches were dug and the necessary buildings for care of {/\o 
workers and the produce were erected. After the start men enrolle 
rapidly and a labor rotation plan was established, in most cases t))e 
individual working one 8-hour day a week. The best seed and pota- 
toes were purchased for planting and the seed potatoes were prepare 
undcr the direction of an expert potato grower. The men were divide 
into squads under the direction of one of their number, and it was noted 
throughout the season that the men who had the best shop records in 
almost every instance made the best garden workers, giving 4 
striking demonstration of the flexibility and adaptability of the 
industrial worker. Transportation to the farm was provided by 
the company, first by company trucks and later by bus; necessary 
specialized workers were provided; and seeds, equipment, and 
miscellaneous items were furnished by the company at a total cost of 
between $9,000 and $10,000. 

The first distribution of vegetables was made on June 23, the veve- 
tables being gathered by one crew and bunched and wrapped hy 
another group. This plan was followed throughout the season and 
enabled 125 men to obtain a 2-bushel bag and a basket of vegetables 
in three minutes at the end of the day. The distribution house was 
36 feet long and the produce was stacked back of the counter on 
alphabetically marked shelves, disbursement being made to the men 
who lined up under the various letters at quitting time. 

In many ways, it is said, the regular routine at the farm resembled 
that of any army post. The roll was called in the morning before tlic 
men went into the fields and the work for the day was detailed to the 
various squad leaders. Tools were issued to the workers, who re- 
turned them to their desiynated places at night. 

In the division of the produce account was taken of regularity of 
attendance, extra work, and the time of the season during which tlic 
worker joined the program. The total value of the produce grown 
divided by the total number of man-hours gave the value per hour, 
and with this rate and the worker’s total time the credit for each par- 
ticipant was computed. The average rate per day, figured in produce 
amounted to $1.60 and compared favorably with the average daily 
farm wages of $1.60 to $1.75, which were paid in that part of the State 
in the summer and fall of 1932. After the seasonal distribution of 
green vegetables, the balance of time invested by each worker was 
pes goo em by the equivalent value in potatoes, navy beans, corn 
meal, and rolled oats, the two latter commodities being obtained from 
a suburban mill in exchange for corn on the cob at wholesale rates. A 
total of 936 men took an active part in the gardening, working from « 
minimum of 4 hours to a maximum of 290 hours, or an average of 
twelve 8-hour days per worker. The total man-hours worked amounted 
to 110,000, but it was found that the same crops with the same methods 
of cultivation could have been produced with a maximum of 75,000 
man-hours, so that it may be considered that the extra hours represent 
“‘made work.” 

It was at first thought that the large amount of surplus produce 
should be placed with a canning plant, but as the local canneries were 
equipped to handle only certain types of vegetables this plan was 
abandoned and the workers’ families were encouraged to do their own 
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canning and preserving. In general, excellent results were obtained 
from the home canning, one worker’s family, for example, canning 
1,000 jars of food for the winter months. 

The following table shows the total acreage planted, the total yield, 
and the yield per acre of the Goodrich gardens: 


ACRES PLANTED, TOTAL YIELD, AND YIELD PER ACRE OF SPECIFIED CROPS OF 
" THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. COOPERATIVE GARDENS, 1932 
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Crop planted Total yield Yield per acre 





Potate@ince cede eens ee lay SE RS came 63.0 | 6,627 bushels 105 bushels. 
Navy beans ! J 40.0 | 20,647 pounds eke 3, 310 pounds. 
eld Q60GT Miduscscdsbwemssccconcacsceecel BEL SIDS secttdewcson~ oc ococdsace) Be 
Sweet @ONls : wuitatatasaince cst 11:@ | BSi6 Goset..........-.--.- ..----| 525 dozen. ~- 
T omatetth ccadaneriines re 73,724 pounds. _._..........-.......---| 7,750 pounds. 
Cabbage 3 501, Ser Ponds. .......1_..............) Be pens. 
Green beans. - 28,428 pounds. __.__.-....._-.._.------| 3,520 pounds. 
eer pounds, greens.__...._........--.-| 720 pounds. 
53,670 pounds, turnips__....-_..-_--- 7,050 pounds. 
18.762 pounds ase 492 pounds. 
2,870 pounds 955 pounds. 
SS Re Sees .| 3,010 pounds. 
fs Gee moeem, Sweet.......-...-........ _.| 800 dozen. 





Turnitt. « duchiakhses ebb bhai dn apuhoess <u 
Bets... ciceide thd wns shure candnapeen 
Peas... - . Raabe 

PumpkiQeis incdks cnodive Ee eee 


Pp PHEW N wSM~e 


boo mon occoernw SC OOP Oo Kon 


Poppeeeis pista no obla cco e own cane 5,791 dozen, hot cid 2,895 dozen. 
9,755 dozen, cayenne ; 4,875 dozen. 
6,000 pounds. 
: 7,500 pounds. 
11,590 pounds : 11,590 pounds. 
115 pounds ; 115 pounds. 
Gare dozen, green é 3,830 dozen. 
787 pounds, dry ._-...-----------------| 1,310 pounds. 
neki sc wusinbanesmeeeie _...| 970 pounds. 
; 3,080 dozen. 
_.....}| 2,840 pounds. 
117 pounds : 585 pounds. 


Carr ee oe cine akes aakuenin 
Rake cette chnene NE ape ener a 
Summer squash 

Spinach 4 


ee 
. ¢ >8. 


Onis 5 AATEC ichadiineteviedinee sional 


Swiss chard 

Radishes - - - _- 

Must occ ec ein debi dedcuikeakeon 
Letts ko th ci ewhnoteevagiet 











1 40 per cent of the mary bean crop picked green due to lateness of maturity and pending frost. 

2 In addition to this field-corn acreage, 100 acres owned by near-by farmers were husked on a share basis. 
Total bushelage 1,774, which was traded on the cob for 16,344 pounds corn meal and 5,000 pounds oatmeal. 

3 Yield figures do not include 2,139 pounds of sprouts. 

‘ Crop failed due to poor location and dry season. Total plantings 191.3 acres. Total acres used 184.3. 








The experience with the cooperative gardens in 1932 brought out 
the following points which are of importance in carrying out such a 
program. It was found that plantings should be planned so that 
regular eotuce distributions may be made as soon as growing condi- 
tions will permit, and, in order to secure a more equal distribution of 
produce among the men, no one should be allowed to start on the job 
after heavy daily distributions are under way. Plantings of navy 
beans and of field corn were found not to be economically sound even 
though dry beans and corn meal are staple articles of diet, as the cost 
of raising and preparing the crop for use more than offsets the value of 
the yield. Machine planting, power spraying, and machine digging, 
though costly, were found to be advisable where large acreages of 
potatoes are planted because of the increased yield and thorough 

arvesting. It appears true that the majority of men with industrial 
training, even without farming experience, adapt themselves readily to 
mass gardening as they know how to absorb instructions. The prac- 
tical hmit for effective supervision and work on 200 acres of plantings 
was found to be between 125 and 150 men per day. On this size 
program it is said that one day’s work a week from May to October, 
inclusive, will provide a man with more than a ton of produce. 

The company plans to sponsor a similar garden program for 1933 
which will provide for the families for a 9-month period. It was found . 
that the element of waste made it undesirable to try to provide these 
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foods for a whole year, even though some families do conserve thro):} 
canning a large part of the produce which lends itself to canning, using 
the nonpreservable vegetables during the summer months, as others 
allow the excesses beyond their current food requirements to spoil, 
The new program will provide for a maximum of 750 workers, and it js 
hoped the maximum force will be reached by August 1, which \'/| 
insure sufficient labor for planting, cultivation, and harvesting. Th. 
fact that because of the newness of the project men were slow in 
making their applications and many did not start before harvesting 
began last fall resulted in only 549 out of the total number of 936 men 
who had worked at some time on the gardens receiving part of the 
final distribution. Although all received equal values for the time 
worked through the daily distributions, the final allotment in larger 
quantities to those who had worked for the longer periods made their 
share appear relatively larger and an unbalanced condition of this 
sort, it is said, is conducive to dissatisfaction. The estimated amounts 
available in 1933 as a result of the plantings which have been planned 
will meet the weekly vegetable needs of these workers and their 
families on approximately the same basis as the needs which have 
been determined by the best dietary authorities. The project, in 
addition to supplying so large a part of the food needs of the workers. 
had the added value, it is said, of improving both their mental and 
physical health through the stimulus of being engaged in productive 
work and the healthful effects of work in the open air. 
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Conditions in Families of the Unemployed in Philadelphia, 


May, 1932 


INCE 1929 the industrial research department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
has conducted annually an unemployment survey in Philadelphia. 
These surveys cover small sample sections in various parts of Phila- 
delphia, but it is stated that a check of these sample areas with the 
1930 census indicates that the persons and families covered in the 
surveys are representative of the city’s whole population. At the 
time the unemployment survey of May, 1932, was being planned it 
was decided to make also a survey of family conditions. he 35,471 
families included in the unemployment investigation, however, were 
too many to interview in regard to their detailed conditions, so 
sample of 9,591 families was selected as reasonably representative o/ 
the larger group, which in turn, as said above, was representative of 
the city as a whole. The findings of this survey made by the indus- 
trial research department in cooperation with the service committee 
for professional and business women are presented in Special Report 
No. 5 (mimeographed), February 23, 1933, of the department. 
Table 1 shows the number and per cent of families included in the 
survey who were in distress and the reasons for such distress, also the 
estimated number of families in the city suffering from each kind of 
distress, on the assumption that the findings of the survey are repre- 
sentative of Philadelphia as a whole. 
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TsBLE 1.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES IN DISTRESS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
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MAY, 1932, BY KIND OF DISTRESS 





—--- | 





Families in distress 





Kind of distress ae our- ae 

















Per cent 

Tog ti Rian men ihanier <higeibinwinn imu hadadnideie torte sk 997 W.4 47. 800 
ae ois rakes coca wnthentlant ceirree Srp stetierin cigrindiehavhie aac jadih ibe toe ws 824 8.6 39, 500 
[nS iat 9 0 0n 30 n nn nnin rc ewennen en cesscennausnaemescededencsoes 1, 112 11.6 53, 300 
Evicted for unpaid rent--.............------ Sas ERENT enciecnne 349 3.6 16, 500 
5 ps 0s ic ctnapnks ~atabnibehyastehunses ade Detiekins 348 3.6 16, 800 
en, «... ~ .. do nuditnwhngcumaderbeddeebipemendeGedneons 340 3.6 16, 700 
FES, 5 an6 0s os SHE bene asad Dbidenentdesahka sens 110 1.1 5, 300 

i. . . anushiatihddindanenantittaltbwtink masadeueanhase 3, 434 35. 8 164, 700 
ie arid Sonhfentiotenontptinacadimnipiyrblancapinthantesd 6, 157 64. 2 295, 

Es: EO ile ee ET hn nea Tey 9, 591 100. 0 460, 000 















Insufficient heat was reported when the family was found to have 
no cooking heat or was obliged to wear extra wraps in the home. 
Many houses had no heat at all mo while meals were being cooked. 
Other families had to use their neighbors’ stoves to cook the meager 
food supplied them by relatives, friends, or relief organizations. 
Some families had to remain in bed a substantial part of the colder 
days to keep warm. 

Of the 9,591 families covered by the investigation, 1,478 or 15.4 
per cent had insufficient food, clothing, or home heat when the survey 
was made. If conditions in these families were representative of 
conditions throughout Philadelphia there were in May, 1932, approx- 
imately 71,000 families in that city with inadequate food, clothing, 
or home heat. Many families were suffering from two of these three 
types of distress and there were other families inadequately provided 
with all three necessaries. 

Based on the survey figures, it was estimated that in Philadelphia, 
May, 1932, about 48,000 families did not have enough food to prevent 
actual hunger among family members and approximately 39,500 
families had members who “had no shoes or lacked other items of 
clothing essential to body comfort.”’ 


Lack of needed medical attention was reported by 3.6 per cent of the families 
surveyed. This percentage represents an estimated 17,000 families in the city. 
It may be asked why a family should lack medical care when free attention is 
obtainable at several hospitals and clinics in the city. The answer is that many 
families have no means of transportation; others do not know of the free service 
available; some have never had to rely on free medical attention and are reluctant 
to seek it for the first time; and finally, the hospitals and clinics hestitate to grant 
free service to families that are not pauperized. Families in this latter group 
present the most serious problem of all. Many of these families could pay for 
needed medical attention, but only by foregoing other needs that they consider 
more essential. As a consequence they postpone obtaining the needed medical 
attention, hoping, in many cases vainly, that a few months later the family will 
be able to afford medical attention without so great a sacrifice of other needs. 


In Table 2 the percentage and number of families who received 
and gave specified types of help oe the depression are reported. 
It will be noted that 19.7 per cent of the families had spent all their 
savings, that 18.4 per cent directly helped relatives or friends, and 
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that 9.8 per cent shared their homes with others. Of the group 
suffering from insufficient food, clothing, or heat, 39 per cent were 
reported as unable to pay store bills. 


TABLE 2.—SOURCES AND FORMS OF ASSISTANCE RECEIVED AND AID GIVEN jy 
FAMILIES IN PHILADELPHIA DURING THE DEPRESSION 
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Kind of help given others 


Direct help to relatives or friends.........| 18.4 11.2 . 3 67, 924 
Shared home with others 9.8 13.9 q ’ 23, 626 





cit hn Lib tep poets tip date seh 100. 0 100. 0 . i 295, 320 





























According to Table 3, the average weekly income of all the sur- 
veyed families specifying income was $14.09 while that of the families 
with insufficient food, clothing, or heat was $3.98. However, the 
group with no distress averaged only $19.94. 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES SURVEYED HAVING SPECIFIED WEEKLY INCOME 
7 IN PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 19321 



































Families with— 

































Weekly income 

Insufficient! Other dis- ‘ 

food, cloth- tenes No distress Total 

ing, or heat 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
No IG aetinsebukgnicdalecebaccsnckbunseaics 59. 2 48. 6 13. 28.7 
Up 00 Mitt penineconpcepeccabsnrvenan« than adios 6.4 8. 4 1.0 3.6 
$3.01 t0 $6.0205 22-20 no + - 222-0 2s = ------- =e 6. 2 7.5 2.2 4.0 
$5.0) SR Midatinie dipeaniec san pecs gene donsuckroenses acini 13. 2 16. 5 11.4 12.8 
$10.08 Mi mn ed bwntndads-dhbi0sddeonds~ sch cihao gekaua 6.5 y pie 13. 4 11.0 
615.08 EIN bhcckncddaaernildn-knotceeehteneesian sais 4.6 4.6 16.1 11.6 
$90 OR Mb medds citi celiniel el cbleckicestitedon 2.4 3.3 12.7 8.9 
625 01 Bi Scab hein 0 nn ug < demidcnwepersemapesemindanat 1,2 2.2 17.7 11.6 
905. 0e ER eno 6 ae vce rang ecssneqenenccsatipascsaenae 3 1.0 8.8 5.7 
$50.04 BO Med 64 <talne -i e sess bbc OLb tin Siigin dchinithpamae 0 .2 2.6 1.6 
$76 Gi gid tniecptinknrnedesssqndacningadnhon 0 0 6 .4 
Ovel Gs eUehh ie ein cnt ddd sdnecigcat vines sdsesebeenns 0 0 a 1 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

A VOR iiirhcbctniidtnresnnapeaiiersiamiiiinnian | $3. 98 $5. 36 $19. 94 $14. 09 

















1 Includes only families specifying income. 





The average percentage decrease in income for all families at the 
time of the survey compared with their income when all employable 
members were employed was 71.6, as shown in Table 4. The average 
decrease in income for the group with insufficient food, clothing, or 
heat was 88.8 per cent. 








TABLE 4.—PRESENT (MAY, 1932) FAMILY INCOME COMPARED WITH INCOME WHEN 
ALL EMPLOYABLE MEMBERS WERE LAST EMPLOYED 
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Specify- | Average | Specify- | Average | Specify- | Average 
ing de- | decrease} ing de- | decrease| ing de- | decrease| ing de- 
creasesin| inin- jcreasesin| inin- |creasesin| inin- jcreasesin} in in- 
| income | come | income | come |income | come | income] come 
| Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Ge oe Ral S Re 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Up eet ss 100. 0 90. 0 100. 0 89.0 100. 0 85. 0 100. 0 88. 9 
eS ORS ene aes ee 160. 0 84.0 94.9 84. 0 97.0 78.0 97.1 82.0 
SU 97.4 71.0 100. 0 73. 0 96. 8 67.0 97.8 69. 4 
tC EER ASS Se ee | 100.0 56.0 98. 9 59. 0 96. 7 51.0 98. 4 53. 0 
5 a ae ie 100. 0 45. 0 92. 2 49.0 94.0 47.0 94.3 47.0 
3 RR ree 100. 0 42.0 100. 0 45. 0 91.8 37.0 93. 0 38. 0 
pt SS Sa eee ee 90. 0 34. 0 91.3 39.0 89.9 34. 0 90. 0 34. 2 
Se igiaa eee 100. 0 21.0 88.9 36. 0 80.9 32.0 81.4 32.0 
2.) eae Fansebkialeeethesse 100. 0 58.0 87.7 31.0 88. 0 31.8 
PE GE GE SS RE SRS OTR HF Gar ee 7 78. 6 27.0 78. 6 27.0 
i dl Ratiie diake sik sith wiosdininrcilenasadiiich: Lai aaddiiaeciaa a 75. 0 47.0 75.0 47.0 
Ok a Se 98. 9 88. 8 98. 0 87.6 92.3 57.6 94.0 71.6 









































Of all the families included in the survey, 45.8 per cent owned or 
were purchasing homes. About one-fourth of the group of families 
with insufficient food, clothing, or heat owned their homes. Of the 
families in this group who owned or were buying homes, 90.5 per cent 
had mortgages, 71.5 per cent were in arrears in their moe e pay- 
ments, and 64.7 per cent were behind in their taxes. Slightly over 
77 per cent of the renters in the same group were back in their rent. 
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According to the report “‘our public and governmental relief has 
fallen far short, both extensively and intensively, of meeting the needs 
of the people. Distress is much more prevalent now than it was in 
May, 1932, and the lower income groups are much less able to help 
each other than they were then.” 





Report of South African Unemployment Investigation 
Committee 


to South African Government, faced with the necessity of deal- 
ing with widespread unemployment and destitution, appointed a 
committee to consider and report upon permanent measures of relief 
or, preferably, of prevention, which could be set up after the immediate 
crisis is over. The committee was to report especially upon the advis- 
ability of creating ‘‘a special permanent fund for preventing and 
relieving acute and prolonged unemployment created by any cause 
which would bring about such depression that a considerable propor- 
tion of the workers would be thrown out of employment.” If the 
creation of such a fund should appear desirable it should further report 
upon the proper amount and the means by which it should be raised, 
the manner of administration, the purposes to which it should be 
applied, the extent and manner of cooperation between the general 
government and the local authorities, and similar matters. The 
committee held public hearings, collected the views of organized em- 
ployers and workers, consulted public bodies and organizations inter- 
ested in the care of the unemployed, and in general sought to secure a 
broad view of the situation. A report containing their conclusions 
has recently been issued. 

Reviewing the industrial development of South Africa, the com- 
mittee concludes that unemployment, to some extent, is a permanent 
feature of its industrial system, and that while depressions like the 

resent enormously increase its amount and severity, it is bound to 
buaaine more and more serious, even in normal times. 

Most of the witnesses, particularly those representing workers’ organizations, 
were emphatic that, as a result of the rationalization of industry, the ceaseless in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices, and the natural growth of the population, 
unemployment should be regarded not only as a permanent feature of the social 
structure, but as an ever-growing national evil. t might have been regarded 
as an abnormal state of :unemployment, say 10 years ago, may have to be regarded 


now as normal, and in 10 years’ time the present state of unemployment may in al! 
likelihood be regarded as nothing unusual. 


There is little to be hoped for from a policy of trying to direct the 
superfluous workers to the land, for they live not the necessary 
capital, training, and skill to become independent farmers, and, since 
the agricultural development of the Union has been based upon the 
large suppiy of exceedingly cheap native labor, there is no opening for 
them as form hands. 


It has been suggested that pressure should be brought to bear upon and 
appeals should be made to farmers to employ “‘ poor whites’ instead of native or 
colored labor, but we find, after careful investigation, that as a rule it is not 
economically possible for farmers to employ European labor at a living wage. 
In some instances a European may be employed as foreman, but in the great 
majority of cases the farmer is forced to be his own foreman, as the uncertain 
revenue derived from his farming operations does not warrant the payment of a 


foreman’s salary. 
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Moreover, the substitution of white for colored laborers would, of 
course, change only the incidence of the unemployment problem, 
not its scope. ‘ 

Former commissions have dealt with the question of unemployment 
insurance and have held that owing to the situation created by the 
large employment of natives, its establishment is hardly practicable. 
This conclusion the present committee indorses. 

Reviewing the whole situation, the committee concludes that there 
is ample reason for creating a special permanent fund for preventing 
and relieving acute and prolonged unemployment, and that while 
this should be primarily for meeting depressions like the present, its 
use should not be confined to them. 

Statistics collected by the department of labor indicate that during prosperous 
years it was found necessary to provide relief works for some thousands of men 
who were not able to secure work on their own. From this it would appear that 
even when trade, industry, and agriculture are flourishing, there may be such a 


degree of unemployment in some areas that it would be necessary for resort to be 
made to the fund. 


The fund, it was decided, should be not less in amount than £5,000,- 
000 and should be appropriated from the general revenue. Two 
members dissented from this recommendation, holding that it should 
be raised by means of a tax on wages, salaries, and income generally 
of approximately 3d. on the pound on all income of not less than £1 a 
week. Four members held that the amount of the fund should be 
“not less than £3,000,000, contingent upon not less than a further 
£1,000,000 being provided annually for public buildings.” The 
- recommendation as to the amount was, therefore, carried by a vote 
of 5 to 4, and that as to the method of raising the fund by 7 to 2. 

The fund should be administered by a board of five, representing the 
Government, the rural community, the employees, the employers, 
and the local authorities. ‘The members should be appointed by the 
governor general for a term of four years and should be eligible for 
reappointment. The fund should be used to make grants to Govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, public bodies, and provincial 
administrations, in order to aid in carrying out public works for the 
purpose of preventing or relieving unemployment during periods of 
severe depression. 








INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents in Manufacturing Industries, 1926 to 1931 


HE results of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ annual survey of 
accidents in manufacturing industries for 1931 show a substantial 
decrease in accident frequency and severity rates for that year, as 
compared with 1930. An average of 18.85 accidents occurred in the 
combined industries during 1931 for every 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked, a decrease in the frequency rate of 18.3 percent. An averace 
of 2.59 days were lost, bei biacinae scheduled allowances for deaths and 
ermanent disabilities, for every 1,000 man-hours worked, a decrease 
in the severity rate of 8.2 per cent. 

Distribution of the accident frequency and severity rates, for the 
combined manufacturing industries in 1931, by extent of disability, 
is shown in Table 1, with comparative yearly data for the five previous 
years, 1926 to 1930, and the yearly percentage of change. These 
rates were computed from the records of the establishments in all of 
the States covered by the survey, and weighted according to the total 
number of wage earners employed in each industrial group, as given 
in the reports of the United States Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 1.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1931 (WAGE EARNERS ONLY) 






































: Permanent | Temporary 
Deaths | disability | disability Total 
Frequency Severity 
Per Per 
Year Fre- | Se- | Fre- | Se- | Fre- | Se- cent of cent of 
quen-} ver- |quen-| ver- | quen-| ver- change, change, 
cy ity cy ity cy ity as com- as com- 
rate | rate | rate | rate | rate | rate | Rate | pared | Rate | pared 
with with 
preced- preced- 
ing ing 
year year 
cic divin eanselicenie nb acegsip bilan iin 0.16 | 0.98 | 1.27 | 1.18 | 22.73 | 0.46 | 24.16 }._--___. 2. G2 j.... 
Rd inn dis Aig: Minateiies duaneeeeeerte a .17 | 1.05 | 1.22 | 1.12 | 21.21 . 41 22. 60 —6.5 2. 58 —1.5 
Pi nbionwuncbhutiuikwgladeuinwe os < .18 | 1.08 | 1.32 | 1.16 | 21.02 . 40 22. 52 —.4 2. 64 +2.3 
Si ko clhaissesma ig 4p oh ok aiheiaehicte aaliiae te ied teas -15*+} .91 | 1.38} 1.12 | 22.45] .40] 23.98 +6. 5 2. 43 —8.0 
p RIRRTEES Ta SR RU ag pee me .17 | 1.06 | 1.41 | 1.34 | 21.50] .42] 23.08 —3.8 2. 82 +16. 0 
_ REL E E Ge  eee F 15 .90 | 1.30 | 1.35 | 17.40 | .34 18.85 | —18.3 2. 59 —8. 2 























As shown in the table, the average frequency rate for the combined 
industries declined from 24.16 in 1926 to 22.52 in 1928, but increased 
to 23.98 in 1929, then declined again and reached the lowest lieve! 
(18.85) in 1931, a decrease for the period of 22 percent. The average 
severity rate declined and advanced alternately, from 2.62 in 1926 to 
2.59 in 1931, a decrease for the period of 1 per cent. 

The following chart shows the trend of the average frequency and 
severity rates for the combined manufacturing groups during the 
6-year period, 1926 to 1931. 
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These rates differ somewhat from the rates published by the 
National Safety Council in the 1932 edition of its Accident Facts. 
The differences are presumably due mainly to the difference in indus- 
tries, plants, and occupations covered in the two surveys. The 
report of the National Safety Council covers the experience of its 
membership establishments, all of which are presumably interested 
and active in safety promotion, and consequently may present more 
favorable rates than the survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the coverage of which is probably more general in character. Also, 
the National Safety Council includes in its figures industries other 
than manufacturing, and clerical employees as well as wage earners, 





Trend of Accident Frequency and Severily Rales 
in Manufacturing Indusines , 1926-1931 
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whereas those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are limited to wage 
earners. 

Individual industry rates, by extent of disability and by years, are 
shown in detail in Table 2. These rates were computed from records 
of establishments in the States for which all accidents resulting in 
disability extending beyond the day of injury are reported. It has 
been found that this selection constitutes a fairly representative 
cross section for each of the selected industries, and that the rates for 
the various industries are comparable. It must, however, be taken 
into consideration that, in using only such records, several important 
States are omitted from this compilation and that neither the number 
of workers nor the number of accidents in any one industry is com- 
parable with the same item for another industry. 

The industrial accident surveys of the bureau covered approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total wage earners in the respective industrial 

ups in 1926, 21 per cent in 1927, 21 per cent in 1928, 25 per cent _ 
in 1929, 37 per cent in 1930, and 44 per cent in 1931. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITy 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1931 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1931—Continued 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVER) ry 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1931—Continue. 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure} 
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T,BLE 2.—-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1931—Continued 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
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These surveys covered 29 manufacturing groups for 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. Separate figures were available in 1929 for logging opera- 
tions, which were previously included in the classification “lumber— 
sawmills.”” Consequently a new classification, ‘‘logging,’’ was added 
in 1929, making 30 groups in all. The separation is noticeable in the 
accident rates for sawmills, which dropped considerably in 1929 through 
the elimination of the more hazardous logging operations. 

While both frequency and severity rates for the combined groups 
declined in 1931, as compared with 1930, some of the individual 
groups show increases in rates. Frequency rates increased 1.30 for 
boots and shoes, 2.47 for carpets and rugs, 2.16 for fertilizer, 18.55 
for sawmills, 7.23 for shipbuilding, and 4.42 for stamped and enameled 
ware. Decreases for the other 24 groups ranged from 0.15 for auto- 
mobiles to 19.44 for planing mills. Severity rates increased 0.4 for 
automobiles; 0.79 for automobile tires; 0.13 for boots and shoes; 
2.33 for brick, tile, and terra cotta; 0.71 for carpets and rugs; 0.75 
for foundry and machine shop products; 0.4 for glass, and for iron 
and steel; 5.65 for logging; 3.39 for sawmills; 0.18 for pottery; 0.13 
for steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies; 0.79 for stoves; and 0.12 
for woolen goods. Decreases for the other 16 groups ranged from 0.34 
for furniture to 1.59 for petroleum refining. 



























HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Health of Insured Wage Earners During 1932 


HE report! of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. concerning 

the health record in 1932 of the many millions of industria| 
policyholders of the company indicates that the year’s health record, 
as shown by the mortality records, was the best that has ever been 
recorded. In view of the large number of industrial policyholders, it 
is considered that it is safe to say that the death rate of the general 
population in 1932 reached a new low point, the mortality rate of this 
group of insured persons having always proved to be an accurate index 
of health conditions in the general population. 

The death rate for 1932 among insured persons was at the unprece- 
dented figure of 8.34 per 1,000 living, at ages 1 and over, the previous 
minimum, 8.37, having been registered in 1930. During 1932 new 
minimum records were established for nine important causes of death, 
namely, typhoid fever, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, conditions associated with 
pregnancy and childbirth, and accidents. Also, among the various 
causes of accidental death reductions from the previous records were 
shown for accidental burns, machinery accidents, and drownings. 

It is pointed out that the sidvienely low death rate in 1932 was 
reached in spite of the unfavorable economic conditions which con- 
tinued throughout the year and which seriously affected the living 
standards of industrial workers and their dependents. In spite of the 
fact, however, that more workers were unemployed than ever before 
and that they were subject to the worries which unemployment 
brings, the health of the insured group has been exceptionally good. 
In discussing the factors which have contributed to this result it is 
said that the most important cause was the almost entire freedom from 
serious epidemics during 1932. There was no widespread epidemic of 
any disease until influenza became prevalent, and in some localities 
virulent, toward the last of the year. In addition to the freedom from 
epidemics the weather conditions were good throughout the year and 
many persons undoubtedly spent more than the usual proportion of 
their time out of doors. it is said, too, that the depression has un- 
questionably curbed overeating and overdrinking, and with the reduc- 
tion in the amount of traffic there have been fewer deaths chargeable 
to motor vehicle traffic, while the number of industrial accidents has 
also been reduced as a result of the reduction both in the number of 
employees and the hours of work. All these factors, it is said, have 
evidently more than offset the adverse effects of the worry incidental 
to unemployment and reduced circumstances. Another most impor- 
tant factor in the favorable health showing has been the protection 
given by the effective functioning of health departments and clinics 
and the well-organized relief work which has resulted in the conserva- 
tion of life and health. As a result of economic conditions radical 





iMetropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, January, 1933. 
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curtailment is taking place, however, in the support of health and 
social agencies, and the report carries the warning that if States and 
cities continue to cut appropriations for these purposes a serious 
menace to the preservation of the public health will result. 

Lower mortality rates than ever before were registered in 5 of the 
12 months of 1932, and during all the other months, with the excep- 
tion of December, conditions were excellent. In December, however, 
the mortality from influenza, pneumonia, and the principal degenera- 
tive diseases rose sharply, due to the wave of influenza which started 
on the Pacific coast and swept the country. Although the influenza 
was in general of a less virulent type than in the great pandemic of 
1918-19, the deaths even in a relatively minor outbreak are sufficiently 
numerous to raise the mortality rate appreciably, and as a consequence 
the mortality rate for December for all causes of death was 9.4 per 
1,000, the highest December figure since 1924. 

The actual number of deaths among policyholders aged 1 year and 
over in 1932 was 139,491, which would have been increased by nearly 
70,000 if the 1911 death rate of 12.5 per thousand had prevailed. In 
comparison with the mortality rates for the general population cover- 
ing practically the same age groups the rate of decline in mortality 
among insured wage earners and their dependents during a period of 
22 years has been more than twice as great. This saving in lives 
amounted in 1931 alone to 32,000 lives, or since 1911 to over 464,000 
lives, the favorable showing having been brought about largely by the 
various medical and welfare features carried on by the Metropolitan 
for the benefit of its policyholders. 

The average life span of this group has been extended from an expec- 
tation of life at birth of 46.63 years in 1911 and 1912 to 57.90 years in 
1931, a gain of 11.27 years, or 24.2 per cent. In the general popula- 
tion, during approximately the same period, the gain was only 6.66 
years. This improvement in the expectation of life in the industrial 
population has brought the life expectancy to within two years of that 
of the general ulation, whereas 20 years ago there was a difference 
of six and one-half years in favor of the general public. The improve- 
ment has taken place largely in the younger ages of life where the 
preventable diseases reas, brought so nein under control. 

The greatest single improvement during the year was a drop in the 
tuberculosis death rate tc a new low point. The reduction for the 

ear amounted to 8.6 per cent, the largest single decrease in a decade. 

he tuberculosis death rate is now 70 per 100,000. The 1932 decline 
in the death rate from this cause effected a saving of 1,100 lives in that 
year alone. 

The mortality rate for the four principal communicable diseases of 
childhood has dropped 50 per cent in the past 4 years, and almost 70 
per cent in 10 years, the rate for each of these diseases in 1932, with 
the exception of scarlet fever, being the lowest ever recorded. Even 
diphtheria has become a minor cause of death and will evidently 
soon be so unimportant that no place need be assigned to it in the 
statistical tables. 

Typhoid fever which has been “sensetag? a negligible item for several 
amg was reduced in 1932 to the new low point of 1.7 per 100,000. 

he mortality rate for pneumonia dropped to a new minimum of 
56.8 per 100,000, and the influenza rate was only 17.6. Both of 
these rates were adversely affected by the prevalence of influenza in 
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December, but in spite of that fact marked a decided improvemen(. 
the influenza rate being well below the average for the last 10 years. 

Although the downward trend of deaths from conditions arisin: 
out of pregnancy and childbirth has been practically continuous for 
the past 12 years, the rate is regarded as rather misleading since thie 
drop is due, in part, to the declining birth rate. The ratio of puer- 
peral deaths per 1,000 live births is a much more accurate index of 
maternal mortality. No data are available for the industrial insur- 
ance holders, but in the general population where birth data are avail- 
able, the death rate per 1,000 live births has shown little variation 
from year to year, and is far higher than it should be. It is twice as 
—- as in Denmark and 50 per cent above that in England and 
Wales. 

The death rate from alcoholism has declined in the past 3 years 
from 3.5 per 100,000 in 1929 to 2.4 in 1932, the lowest point reached 
in this insured group for 10 years. The rate for cirrhosis of the liver, 
which is often of alcoholic origin, however, has increased in recent 
years. 

In contrast to these lowered death rates, new maximum rates were 
shown for cancer, diabetes, and diseases of the heart, following the 
definite upward trend in these diseases which has been manifest for 
each over a long period. ‘The most disturbing development of 1932 
was the decided increase in the cancer mortality, amounting to a 
7.8 per cent increase over the 1931 figures and 15.8 per cent in two 
years. A slow but persistent rise in the cancer death rate has been 
taking place all over the world for several decades, but it is said to be 
difficult to assign a reason for this sharp increase during the past 
two years among insured wage earners. The fragmentary data avail- 
able do not show that the population at large has experienced a simi- 
lar rise, although the increase in two years appears to have been 
greater than the average during the last decade. Among the group 
of industrial policyholders there has been a shift in the relative age 
distribution, so that a somewhat larger proportion of the group are 
in the higher age ranges where most of the deaths from cancer occur. 
But if this were the reason for the higher rate it would also affect the 
rates for the several “degenerative” diseases—heart disease, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and chronic nephritis—which have not, however, in- 
creased correspondingly. If the much lower cancer rate of 1911 had 
prevailed in 1932, 4,026 fewer policyholders would have died of this 
disease than the 15,394 who actually died during the year, or even if 
the 1931 rate had prevailed there would have been 1,117 fewer deaths. 
Among the colored policyholders the rate, which is somewhat higher 
than among the white, has increased even more sharply. A very 
marked increase in the diabetes death rate occurred in the past two 

ears, amounting to about 25 percent. While the rate for this disease 

as been increasing for the past eight years, the average duration of 
life of diabetics after the onset of the disease has increased materially 
since the discovery of insulin. The death rate has shifted to the older 
age ranges and among persons under 45 years the rate has declined. 

Heart disease, since 1922 the leading cause of death, reached a new 
high point of 157.4 per 100,000 in 1932. This was 4.9 per cent higher 
than the previous maximum reached in 1931. The rate for this dis- 
ease is declining at the younger ages, and it is expected that it will 
continue to decrease as cases of the infectious diseases of childhood. 
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‘oeal infections, etc., which cause impairments of the heart among 
children and young persons, are brought under control. 

The rise in the suicide death rate in 1932 was less than 6 per cent, 
which was a smaller increase than had occurred for several years. 
It is said that the facts show that the rise in the death rate from this 
cause since 1929 can not be ascribed entirely to the unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions, as the upward trend has been evident since 1925 
and covers, therefore, some of the most prosperous years in the his- 
tory of the country. Also, the suicide situation as shown by the life 
insurance records has improved materially in two decades, the suicide 
rate among Metropolitan industrial policyholders being 10.8 per 
100,000 in 1932 as compared with 13.3 in 1911. 


Employment of Women in Vitreous Enameling 


RECENT study ! of the hazards to which women are exposed in 

vitreous enameling in the stove industry has been made by the 

United States Women’s Bureau. The study covered the enamel 
departments of 45 factories employing a total of 1,330 women. 

The facts in the study were brought out through an inspection of 
the work places; the determination of the lead content in the enamel 
used, whenever this was possible; and interviews with a large number 
of women in their homes to determine, if possible, the effect the work 
had had upon their health. Altogether 686 women were interviewed. 
The women employed in enamel work fell into two groups—those 
applying an ename spray, not all of which contained lead, and those 
employed as brushers who remove the excess of enamel after it has 
dried. The sprayers are subjected to the greatest lead exposure, as 
much of their work is done on cast iron which is covered with lead 
enamel, while the brushers are chiefly employed on sheet iron on which 
a leadless enamel is used. Comparisons were made, therefore, be- 
tween the sprayers and brushers, as it seemed fair to assume that if 
there was any marked difference between these two groups of women 
employed in the same establishments it would be fair to assume that 
the lead was largely responsible. It must be remembered, however, 
that the comparison is not between a perfectly normal group and a 
group exposed to lead but between two groups of varying degrees of 
exposure. In spite of this fact, it was considered that the figures 
were decidedly significant. Thus, the report states: 

Over 50 per cent more sprayers than brushers complained of a metallie or 
sweetish taste, indigestion, constipation, and menstrual disturbance. Other 
findings are that illness among the sprayers with symptoms suggestive of lead 
poisoning was more prevalent than any other form, although in general industrial 
experience the common cold always leads in frequency. The sprayers had a 
higher rate of absences due to ill health than had the brushers, 18.5 per cent of 
the sprayers who left work doing so because of illness, while only 8.8 per cent of 
the brushers gave illness as the cause. A rather ominous finding is this: That 


among the sprayers, those between 16 and 18 years yielded the highest percentage 
of illness suggestive of lead poisoning. 


_ It has been shown by studies in this country and abroad that there 
is greater susceptibility to lead poisoning among young persons. In 





1 United States Women’s Bureau. The employment of women in vitreous enameling, by Ethel L. 
Best. Washington, 1932. . 
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the industry studied it was found that more than one-fourth of the 
women covered were under 20 years of age and more than half were 
between 20 and 30 years, also an unusually large proportion of the 
women were married which is regarded as a serious feature of the 
report as it has been known for more than a century that lead is a 
race poison. 

Of a total of 670 women reporting on whether or not they had symp- 
toms indicative of lead poisoning, 198 reported that they had one or 
more symptoms. About one-third of these women reported a single 
who but more than one-fourth reported five or more. Amone 
those reporting three or more symptoms the three occurring most 
frequently were loss of weight, indigestion, and metallic or sweet taste. 
There was a considerable difference in the relative frequency of 
certain symptoms among the sprayers and among the brushers, a 
very much larger proportion of sprayers having constipation, indi- 
gestion, nervousness, menstrual disturbance, metallic or sweet taste, 
and loss of appetite. Among the brushers the two symptoms which 
were most common were loss of weight and headache. 

The importance of individual susceptibility was shown by the fact 
that of 196 women having symptoms who reported length of service 
99 or slightly over one-half had been employed for less than one year, 
while only 9 had been employed five years or over. This compara- 
tively small proportion reporting symptoms in the longer-service 
group is believed to be due to the elimination of the workers more 
susceptible to lead poisoning, so that those remaining are a picked 
group as compared with workers in the shorter-service periods. 

Working conditions in the plants visited were found to vary from 
poor to excellent, but in no establishment was the medical service 
adequate and in only a small minority was there adequate provision 
for cleanliness. A study was made of the turnover record of the 
different plants for the year immediately preceding the visit to the 
plant, and so far as possible these former employees were interviewed 
to determine their reason for leaving work. It was found that 13.1 
per cent of the women who left did so because of poor working condi- 
tions—heat, dust,-and fear of danger from the dust—as compared 
with 3.7 per cent of cotton-mill workers who were found in a previous 
study by the Women’s Bureau to have left because of poor working 
conditions. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton in the preface to the report states: 

We may as well face the fact that the enameling of stoves, an industry of rapid 
growth and with probably a great future expansion, is one which subjects a large 
number of women to the danger of lead poisoning and that these women are not 
under present conditions efficiently protected against the danger. Even under 
the best conditions and supervision there will always be some danger; and there- 
fore the most practical suggestion which can be made to the men at the head of 
the industry is that they substitute leadless enamel for lead enamel, a change 


which is greatly facilitated by the change from cast iron to sheet metal, which 
has already been made by a number of manufacturers. 








LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Employee Concurrently Negligent Not Precluded from Recovery 
Under Employer’s Liability Act 


N DECEMBER 8, 1927, Joseph Rocco, while riding a track 

inspector’s tricycle in the course of his employment, was killed 
in a collision with an electrically operated passenger train on the 
single-track branch of the Lehigh Valley Railroad between Ithace 
and Auburn, N. Y. The collision occurred on a blind curve where 
Rocco could not see the approaching train nor could the motorman 
see him. However, there was a rule, with which Rocco was familiar, 
requiring track inspectors to ascertain the whereabouts of the trains 
before proceeding along the main tracks. 

Suit was filed in the New York Supreme Court under the Federal 
employer’s liability act by Mary Rocco, executrix, to recover damages 
from the railroad company. She alleged that the company was 
guilty of negligence in that it failed to operate the train at a proper 
speed, failed to warn Rocco of the train’s approach, and failed to 

rovide for him a safe place to work. The defense by the company 
in the suit was that Rocco assumed the risk and that he was guilty of 
such negligence as would bar a recovery. Rocco was scheduled each 
day to precede the morning northbound train, inspecting the track and 
to return in advance of the afternoon train, going south. On the day 
of the accident washouts had occurred due to winds and storm and 
the noon southbound train was over three hours late. Rocco had 
started on the inspection tour without first ascertaining the where- 
abouts of the train, The company contended that this disobedience 
of the rule by Rocco was the primary cause of his death and any 
negligence of the motorman was immaterial. 

he New York Supreme Court rendered a verdict of $12,096, and 
this was reduced by the jury 40 per cent on account of Rocco’s 
contributory negligence. The company appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court and the judgment was 
affirmed. However, the New York Court of Appeals ordered that the 
complaint be dismissed on the ground that Rocco’s negligence was 
the primary cause of the accident and the executrix could not, there- 
fore, maintain the action. Thereupon, the case was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court for a review of the ruling of the New 
York Court of Appeals. The Supreme Court held the cases relied 
upon by the court of appeals were not controlling in the present case, 
for in none of the cases ‘‘was there any negligence on the part of 
employees operating the train moving in the opposite direction.” 
Continuing, Mr. Justice Roberts said: 


There is no suggestion that the rule upon which the respondent relies forbade 
Rocco to start on his inspection trip if he ascertained that the approaching train 
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was within 7 or 8 miles of Ithaca. It was his duty to make his afternoon {;; 
* * * If he had made inquiry, whether he should await the arrival of th. 
train, or attempt to meet it at some point a short distance from that city, was 
a matter for his decision. If the rule had forbidden him to leave under ecire;i1). 
stances such as inquiry by him would have disclosed, this case would be para\le| 
with those cited. His disregard of the rule was none the less an element in ¢} 
case. 

The jury adjudged him guilty of contributory negligence, and molded it, 
verdict accordingly. But it was open to the jury, as above shown, to find that the 
motorman of the train was also guilty of negligence which contributed to the 
collision. Rocco’s infraction of the rule was a concurrent cause, but may not in 
any proper sense be held the primary cause of the accident. His negligence diq 
not preclude a finding by the jury that his death was in part due to the negligence 
of the respondent’s servants. The act imposes liability upon the carrier for in- 
jury or death resulting “in whole or in part’”’ from the negligence of any of its 
officers, agents or employees. 


The decision of the appeals court was therefore reversed. (Rocco ». 
Lehigh Valley R. Co., 53 S. Ct. 343.) ! 


le 


Court Refuses to Render Opinion Regarding Barbers Not 
Complying with Statute 


f bw Supreme Court of Mississippi recently refused to render 
an opinion as to whether barbers can safely continue the practice 
of barbering without complying with the barbers’ statute. (Baldwyn 
et al. v. Board of Barber Examiners, 145 So. 240.) 

The Mississippi barbering statute (ch. 118, Laws of 1932) creates 
a State board of barber examiners, whose duty it is to determine the 
qualifications of all persons desiring to practice barbering. The 
first part of the law authorizes the board “to make reasonable rules 
and regulations for the administration of the provisions of the act”’; 
to “adopt the regulations of the State board of health governing 
sanitation of barber shops and barber schools; to enter upon and 
inspect any barber shop or barber school at any time during business 
hours and * * * _ report to the State board of health any 
instances of violations of the sanitary regulations for action by the 
State board of health.” The second part of the act provides that 
the board may examine any person applying for a license and 
‘determine his fitness to practice barbering,” and if he is found 
qualified, issue him a certificate to that effect. The statute prohibits 
anyone from practicing without such a certificate. Applicants are 
required to pay $5 before they are examined by the board, and if 
their qualifications are satisfactory, an additional dollar is paid 
when the certificate is issued. 

P. J. Baldwyn and others engaging in the practice of barbering 
filed suit in the chancery court, Hinds County, Miss., against 
the board of barber examiners, to secure an injunction restraining 
the board from enforcing the provisions of the barbers’ statute 
referred to above. They allege that the statute is unconstitutional 
and that they will suffer irreparable injury if the board is allowed 
to proceed in the enforcement of the statute. They further state 
that the board is demanding that they pay certain fees at once and 
that they submit themselves to another physical examination; that 
they are ‘in grave danger of not only being denied the right to 
pursue their lawful trade but could be and will be robbed of their 
personal liberties,” if the desired injunction is not issued by the 
court. 
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The chancery court dismissed the case and upon appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi the decision was affirmed. The 
court said that ‘‘the bill fails entirely to allege what proceedings, if 
' any, the appellees have begun or have threatened to begin in order 
to coerce the appellants into complying with the provisions of the 
statute.” Even though all of the allegations of fact in the bill 
were true, the court was not sure the appellants would be interfered 
with if continuing to practice barbering. “If criminal proceedings 
have been commenced, or threatened to be commenced against 
them by the appellees,” said the court, ‘that would bring the case 
within the rule authorizing the issuance of an injunction restraining 
them, that fact should be specifically averred. The bill simply 
presents a case wherein an opinion is requested advising the appel- 
lants whether they can safely continue to ‘practice barbering’ 
without complying with the provisions of the statute. Such opinions 
the courts should not give.” The court, therefore, declined to 
express its opinion as to the validity of the statute or the rights of 
the parties. 


Hour and Wage Legislation in New South Wales 


N THE autumn of 1932 the legislature of New South Wales passed 
I an amendment to the State industrial arbitration act, effective 
December 6, 1932, which empowered the industrial commission to 
alter the existing standard working hours, regulated the wage changes 
which might be permitted as a result of such alteration, and authorized 
the appointment of a conciliation commissioner and of an apprentice- 


ship commissioner. The terms of the act are given in the New South 
Wales Industrial Gazette, December, 1932. 


Hours 


THE new legislation provides that the commission shall, “as soon as 
conveniently possible after the commencement of this act, and may 
from time to time thereafter, determine after a public inquiry and 
declare the standard hours for all industries to which the principal act 
applies.” Itis given power, however, to exclude from the operation of 
such a declaration industries in regard to which it feels that there are 
special circumstances which should be taken into consideration, and in 
dealing with these it is given full discretion. 


The commission may in any industry or in respect of any employees or class 

« Pala in any industry if in the public interest it shall deem it desirable so 
o=—- 

(1) Declare a greater number of ordinary working hours than the standard 
hours about to be declared; or 

(2) Declare a greater number of ordinary working hours than the standard hours 
already declared; and in any event may increase the number of days on which the 
hours may be worked. 

The commission may in respect of any employees or class of employees who are 
engaged upon work which in its opinion is prejudicial to health— 

6) Talons a lesser number of ordinary working hours than the standard hours 
about to be declared; or 

(2) Declare a lesser number of ordinary working hours than the standard hours 
already declared. 
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The commission may also declare a lesser number of working hours 
for any industry or group of employees which, prior to January 4, 
1926 (the date at which the 44-hour week le islation went into effe. t), 
had a lesser number of hours than the standard about to be declared. 


Wages 


IN THE main the amendment was intended to make sure that weekly 
earnings should not be changed in accordance with any alterations in 
hours made under its terms. 


Wages and salaries fixed upon a weekly or longer basis by any award or indus- 
trial agreement in force at the date of any declaration made under subsection one 
of this section, or any award made or agreement entered into after such declar: 
tion, shall not be increased or reduced by reason of any increase or reduction of the 
ordinary working hours made in accordance with such declaration. 

Where the ordinary working hours in any industry are increased or reduced by 
reason of any declaration made under subsection one of this section, the rate of 
wages specified in any award or industrial agreement as payable upon a daily or 
hourly basis shall, without any further award or variation or amendment of the 
award or agreement, be deemed to have been reduced or increased from the date 
of any such declaration to such rate as will provide each employee working full] 
time with the same amount of wages as he would have received for working full 
time under the provisions of the award or agreement prior to the declaration. 


In the same manner piecework rates are to be reduced or increased, 
if the hours are changed, in such manner “as will provide each 
employee working full time with the same remuneration as he would 
have received working full time at the same speed under the provisions 
of the award or agreement prior to the declaration.” 

Nevertheless, it is provided that when a declaration has once been 
made and the wage rates fixed in accordance with the above specifica- 
tions, if the cémmission shall deem it well thereafter to reduce the 
hours it may also provide for a corresponding reduction of wage rates. 


Adjustment of Basic Wage 


Tue act provides for the periodic revision of the basic wage, thus 
removing one of the standard complaints brought against the wage- 
fixing machinery. Under the legislation superseded by tiis amend- 
ment there had been no change in the living wage, as established by 
the industrial commission from Decomber, 1929, to August, 1932. It 
was felt that in a period of rapidly changing economic conditions there 
would be a greater probability of securing corresponding alterations in 
the wage if the law called for a review at stated periods 


The commission shall within 28 days from the end of the months of March and 
September adjust the living wages so declared at such amount as will, in the 
opinion of the commission, accord with the increased or decreased cost of main- 
taining the determined standard, and shall within the said period of 28 days cause 
to be published in the Gazette the amounts of the living wagse so adjusted. 

Upon a declaration of the living wages or upon any adjustment thereof during 
the currency of any award or industrial agreement the terms of such award or 
industrial agreement affecting rates of pay shall be deemed to be varied to accord 
with such declaration as from the date of the declaration and with such adjust- 
ment as from the commencement of the first pay period in the month immediately 
following the month in which the adjustment is published in the Gazette. 
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Findings of Compensation Commission Conclusive if Sup- 
ported by the Evidence 


HE findings of fact in respect to a compensation claim and the 
determination of all questions by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission under the District of Columbia compen- 
sation act, are conclusive if supported by the evidence and may not be 
reviewed by the courts on appeal, according to a recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. (Voehl v. Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, 53 S. Ct. 380.) 

The facts in the case show that Karl F. Voehl was employed by the 
National Electric Supply Co. doing business in the District of Colum- 
bia. The company carried workmen’s compensation insurance with 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. On Sunday, April © 
6, 1930, Voehl was injured, while driving his own automobile from 
his home to the company’s warehouse, when the car overturned due 
to a defective steering gear. He was awarded compensation and the 
insurance carrier brought suit to enjoin the payment of this award. 
The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia dismissed the suit 
and the insurance carrier appealed the case to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, contending that there was no causal connection 
between the employment and the injury. The evidence showed that 
at the time of the injury he was going to the warehouse to secure a 
load of ashes, which he planned to dump in a mud hole in the road 
near his residence. He claimed, however, that it was his intention 
to clean up some trash while he was there. The insurance carrier 
contended that this was not a part of his duties as he was employed 
as ‘head of the products division” and his duties in that capacity 
did not include cleaning out the warehouse. He was required to 
take care of the service calls outside of regular hours, and was often 
required to go to the warehouse on Sunday, receiving overtime pay 
for such work. However, it was contended that he was authorized 
to work only on service calls and not in cleaning out the warehouse, 
and therefore the injury received did not arise out of nor in the 


course of his employment. 
The court of appeals reviewed the facts of the case and followed the 


decision in the case of Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville 


& Nashville R. R. Co. (227 U.S. 88), which held that a finding without 
evidence is beyond the power of the commission and an order based 
thereon is contrary to law and should be set aside. Reviewing the 
facts the court said: 


The evidence clearly established, we think, that the purpose of the trip on the 
Sunday parning, of the accident was to procure a load of ashes for Voehl’s per- 
sonal use, and that if in fact he intended to remove some trash, this was merely 


incidental to the general purpose for which the trip was made. Voehl at the time 
and place of the injury was not performing any duty in the course of his employ- 
ment. The cause of the accident was a defect in his own automobile over which 
the employer had no control and in which he was driving at the time without 
any order from his employer. (60 Washington Law Reporter, 451.] 
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The suit enjoining the payment of the award was therefore allowed 
by the court of appeals and the decree of the lower court was reversed. 

The employee appealed the case to the United States Supreme 
Court for a review of the decision. The Supreme Court reviewed 
the District of Columbia compensation act and concluded that the 
deputy compensation commissioner had acted within his authority 
in determining the particular questions as to whether the injury arose 
out of and in course of the employment, and held that his decision 
would be final if supported by the evidence. 

The precise issue, therefore, in the case turned on “the general 
nature and scope of Voehl’s duties, the particular instructions fhe had 
received, and the practice which obtained as to work in extra hours 
or on Sundays, and the purpose of the journey in which he was 
injured.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes rendered the opinion of the court up- 


holding the decision of the deputy compensation commissioner. 
He said in part as follows: 


The deputy commissioner found that petitioner was injured while on his way 
to the employer’s warehouse for the purpose of clearing it of débris in accordance 
with his duties, and that when so engaged on Sunday the terms of his employ- 
ment covered the period of service from the time he left his home until his return, 
his compensation for this service being at an agreed rate per hour for the entire 
time, with an allowance for his transportation. We think that these findings 
were supported by the proof. From the testimony of the employer’s managcr, 
who had supervision of petitioner’s work, it appeared that petitioner, being em- 
ployed in the ‘‘refrigeration division’’ of the supply company, had charge of the 
maintenance and operation of the company’s warehouse and of the maintenance 
of service on refrigerators in customers’ homes. He was the “‘head of the pro- 
ducts division.” With other matters, it was his duty to see that the buildings 
and stock were kept in proper order, and that there was compliance with the 


fire rules. He had strict instructions with respect to the disposition of débris 
and its prompt removal. 


It was pointed out that Voehl’s hours of service were usually be- 
tween the hours of 7.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m., but that he was on duty 
all the time, subject to call, and that he always handled the calls of 
customers which were made outside of office hours. He was always 
paid for the overtime work, and the time spent in going to and re- 
turning from the work was always included in computing the amount 
paid for overtime. The court also commented on the fact that the 
manager had discussed the condition of the warehouse with Voeh!| 
and had called his attention to the necessity of keeping it better 
cleaned. In concluding the opinion the court said that the genera! 
rule was that ‘‘injuries sustained by employees when going to or 
returning from their regular place of work are not deemed to arise 


out of and in the course of their employment.” (Cases cited.) How- 
ever, the court said: 


Ordinarily the hazards they encounter in such journeys are not incident to 
the employer’s business. But this general rule is subject to exceptions which 
depend upon the nature and circumstances of the particular employment. ‘ No 
exact formula can be laid down which will automatically solve every case.” 
* * * Service in extra hours or on special errands has an element of distinc- 
tion which the employer may recognize by agreeing that such service shall com- 
mence when the employee leaves his home on the duty assigned to him and shal! 
continue until his return. And agreement to that effect may be either express 
or be shown by the course of business. In such case the hazards of the journey 


may properly be regarded as-hazards of the service, and hence within the pur- 
view of the compensation act. . 
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The decision of the District of Columbia Court of Appeals was, 
therefore, reversed and the court affirmed the decision of the lower 
court and the deputy compensation commissioner allowing compen- 
sation. 

——_—_——=—90-+-. 
Occupational Disease Producing No Immediate Disability Not 
~ Compensable 


N EMPLOYEE contracting a skin disease while in the employ- 
A ment of a rug corporation, but suffering no disability until 
sometime after he left the company’s employment, is not entitled to 
receive compensation under the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation 
law. (Kimlark Rug Corporation et al. v. Stansfield et al. 246 N. W. 
424), 

The facts in the case show that Winfred Stansfield entered the 
employment of the Kimlark Rug Corporation in November, 1924, 
and continued in such employment, with the exception of a few short 
intervals when engaged in carpentering, until March, 1929. 

In the course of and arising out of his employment with the rug 
corporation Stansfield contracted a skin disease, which became 
noticeable about January, 1928, but did not cause any disability to 
the employee. He continued to perform his duties and lost no time 
from work on account of his condition. He did, however, receive 
treatments from the company’s doctor. 

In 1929 Stansfield voluntarily discontinued his employment with 
the Kimlark Rug Corporation and entered the employment of the 
George Banta Publishing Co. where he worked until March, 1930. 
At that time, his condition having grown worse due to the skin 
disease contracted during his former employment, he resigned from 
the Banta Publishing Co., and at his physician’s advice engaged in 
farming. 

He filed a petition with the Wisconsin Industrial Commission for an 
award of compensation, and on September 9, 1931, the commission ren- 
dered an award in his favor in the sum of $377.56. This award was af- 
firmed by the Dane County Circuit Court and the Kimlark Rug Cor- 
poration appealed the case to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, where 
the decision of the circuit court and the industrial commission was 
reversed. ‘The court pointed to the fact that Stansfield suffered no 
wage loss or disability while in the employment of the rug corporation; 
and also commented on the fact that for a year after the employment 
relation had been discontinued he worked for another employer. 
The court said: 

There is no question but that the dermatitis, from which respondent was 
suffering at the time of the hearing before the industrial commission, resulted 
from exposure while in the employ of appellant. But, because no loss of time 
or wages occurred while the relation of employer and employee existed between 


appellant and Stansfield, the workmen’s compensation act does not provide for 
the exaction of compensation from his then employer. 


The court cited many cases showing the limitation of the Wisconsin 
workmen’s compensation statute with respect to occupational disease 
cases and stadad. that the general rule is ‘‘that the employee suffering 
from an occupational disease is entitled to be compensated if at the 
time of disability the relation of employer and employee existed.” 
The court concluded the opinion by saying: 
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It was pointed out in Zurich Gen. Acc. & L. I. Co. v. Ind. Comm., 203 Wi. 
135, 233 N. W. 772, that under the law no provision is made for such a case a; 
is now before us where the workman has been subjected to exposure, but {he 
disability does not occur while the relation of employer and employee exists 
between the workman and the concern in whose employ the exposure occurred. 
The statute as at present drawn does not aim at exposure, but at disability. 4) 
accident which produces no disability is not compensable. Stansfield, w)ilc 
undoubtedly uncomfortable as a result of the infection, was not incapacitated, 
and did not suffer any loss of earnings at any time while an employee of appellant. 
No disability occurring during that time, the judgment of the circuit court must 
be reversed, and the award of the commission vacated. 





tt tai ty dite 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


lowa 


"Vee tenth biennial report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service of Iowa, covering the period ending June 30, 1932, con- 
tains recommendations by the industrial commissioner, statistics of 
administrative activities, and decisions of the department in disputed 
cases. 

A partial summary of departmental activities for each of the two 
fiscal years follows: 


TABLE 1.-WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN IOWA, 1930-31 AND 1931-32 














‘July 1, 1930, July 1, 1931, 
Item to June 30, | to June 30, 
1931 1932 

| 
Accidents reported.....................- SR en siete wale ate cledicip agi om be e! 10, 038 8, 355 
I el bd eke i RR i Beek oe 83 58 
SES SE SR SN a CORRE. Rye Sea Se a 4, 704 4, 076 
Compensation paid in reported settlements. -.--.............-....... Ae beh ok a $755, 810 $768, 345 
Medical and hospital services reported paid--__.................-....-------...-- $145, 199 $111, 148 
Requests for arbitration.__._._._______ eR. CREE Rah RS ae Fm Si ceeeB Aisne 337 288 
BE TE RE SIS TEE EEE eS EE ey aes $18, 551 $18, 643 














The reduction in fatalities, 144 in the biennium covered as against 
295 in the previous two years, is declared the brightest spot in adminis- 
tration. A decrease in accident reports is shown, but also an increase 
in compensation payments. Department expenditures show slight 
increase in traveling expense, due to more litigation. 

Recommendations are submitted for amendments to the compensi- 
tion !2w, as follows: Coverage for volunteer firemen, optional agri- 
cultural coverage, consideration for 7-day workers, protection for 
employees of subcontractors, and clarification of medical, surgical, 
and hospital provisions. 

Attention is called to the favorable experience of several of the 
large plants operating in the State demonstrating the value of safety 
promotion and cooperation of the employee, the employer, and the 
insurance company. One plant operated the entire year of 1931 
without a lost-time accident, and hom have effected material reduc- 
tions. 

New York 


SpeciaL Bulletin No. 176 of the New York State Department of 
Labor contains an analysis of the causes of accidents for which closing 
awards of compensation were made in the year ended June 30, 1930. 
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Wis A change from fiscal to calendar year basis is contemplated for future 
t the bulletins. Detailed tables are presented with text analysis, showing 
xists the number of accidents, the extent of disabilities, the nature of the 
rred, injuries, and the compensation costs, by causes and by industries. 
™ \n Table 2 shows the number of cases closed during the fiscal year 
sted, ending June 30, 1930, and the amount of compensation paid, by cause 
lant, of accident, and also classified by industry. 
hust , 
TaBLE 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK, BY 
CAUSE AND BY INDUSTRY, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930 
Compensation ? 
Total 
Total num- 
Cause of accidents ber of — 
amount sar as 
on 
n- Handling objects and tools. __...........-.--.------------ 39,103 | 483,930 | $7, 433, 458 $190 
of aia in cen near recaaesnsbentihents 21, 313 714, 894 | 9, 158, 560 430 
. Mechanical apparatus (machinery, conveyors, etc.) __.___- 17, 140 555,516 | 7, 040, 833 411 
ed Vehicles... - je ndghaeo~- re <5 ey eet See 9, 686 492,871 | 5, 001, 265 516 
pO ares Se avon Rint ip aiken ent ee 6, 824 218, 291 | 2, 477, 660 363 
Dangerous and harmful substances------.--...-.-- Sawbite 6S 6, 082 222,095 | 2, 162, 758 359 
" Stepping on and striking objects _-_---.......---------.-- 5, 187 42, 608 640, 409 123 
) i is cemnncbhubtientnesebeanad 4, 563 102, 682 | 1, 328, 760 291 
ec ee ONO, hee cise i chia hb odd ee bu 109, 848 
Classified by industry 
; Eh penatoturing .......-. a. a 40,823 | 815, 740 |$10, 734, 278 
ee a. A hes awe cencenandeewowle aan 24, 576 809, 702 | 10, 829, 773 441 
Transportation and public utilities. _..............------- 16, 941 516,726 | 5, 963, 476 352 
PU do... ccbwunwemaiwks be eens PLANTS tml ore OF 14, 124 416,560 | 4,320, 663 306 
5 SS Se i cal, con pevcnsercapandenn 11,172 | 188,557 | 2,515, 343 225 
s [> Mining, quarrying, and other indusiries.................. 2) 212 85,602 |’ 880, 170 
i) 
5 Total, all industries..........._...- BAS: Rae a 109, 848 | 2, 832, 887 | 35, 243, 703 
. 























1 The’standard weighting of 1,000 weeks and estimated present value are included for each death and 


permanent total yoseny | case. 
> Medical costs are not included. 












According to Special Bulletin No. 178 of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, which presents an analysis of the cost of compensation 
for 1930 and 1931, the department made closing awards of compensa- 
tion during the calendar year 1930 amounting to over $36,000,000 
and $33,000,000 for the calendar year 1931. The bulletin covers all 
industrial accident cases for which final awards of compensation were 
made during the two years, but differs from former publications on 
the same subject in covering calendar years instead of fiscal years. 

The number of cases closed during the year 1930 was 107,312 and 
98,424 for 1931. Itis explained that many of these accidents occurred 
in earlier years, so the figures do not show how much the decrease in 
employment has reduced the number of compensable accidents nor 
state how the reduction in employment has affected the number of 
industrial accidents. 

Table 3 shows the number of cases closed, the number of weeks’ 
compensation awarded in permanent partial and temporary dis- 
ability cases, and the amount of compensation awarded. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE CASES CLOSED IN NEW YORK AND COMpen. 


eee DURING CALENDAR YEARS 1930 AND 1931, BY EXTENT OF j)/. 
AB j 






















Number of weeks 
Number of eases compensation Amount of compen. 


awarded sation 
Extent of disability 











1930 1931 1930 
















































Death-____- PCE SERRE 32 ea es ee 1, 328 = 3) SRP G oe creel .---|$8, 375, 995 | $7, 232, 74) 
ESRC TENS Seas 50 | eS ee AY 970, 804 
Permee DONreee,. ou. ocesssccdcenscce 22, 947 19,805 | 985,789 | 857, 148 |18, 004,658 | 15,515, 2903 
po EGY SEE SOE SE Se te tr cad 82, 987 77,374 | 532,588 | 561,945 | 9, 332, 491 9, 983, 667 

| eC MEE 107, 312 | 98, 424 |1, 518, 377 |1, 419, 093 |36, 578, 281 | 33, 702, 525 











In Table 4 is presented a comparison for the current year and the 
previous year of the number of compensable cases closed, distributed 
according to the industry in which they oceur. A decided reduction 
is shown for the manufacturing industry—18 per cent—while the 
service industry presents an increase of 11 per cent. 








TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE CASES CLOSED IN NEW YORK DURING C \L.- 
ENDAR YEARS 1930 AND 1931, BY INDUSTRY 
















Number of cases year | Per cer: 
ending— of chanze 
Industry 1931 com- 





pare l 
with 1930 





1930 1931 
















Manufacturing - - ak Laon eletdt tn at igivith ebtaaeueb ab beuiben 36, 724 30, 099 
EE IE So nae See sistintitipbiskstnns mwngictetaee 24, 796 23, 002 
Transportation and public utilities. _...............-.--------.. eee 16, 922 15, 184 
og RIS OVS ERE AE SS eee biebiickwsuscighine seks 15, 095 16, 230 
Trade 


Re A te a ew ee FE SE gas (eb 6 ae aed a es 11, 571 11, 804 
A ena etek NEE Re ape wae ea ea ae gee. >> SEE 2, 204 2, 105 




























vith ali 2 sirens dota tar gh buacta nab Cea 107, 312 98, 424 











Pennsylvania 





AccorDING to compensation and accident statistics issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania, a total of 1,070 fatal and 84,036 nonfatal injuries was 
reported to the bureau of workmen’s compensation during 1932, as 
against 1,482 fatal and 109,976 nonfatal injuries reported during 1931, 
or decreases of 27.8 per cent and 23.6 per cent, respectively. 

This extraordinary decrease is attributed principally to the wide- 
sprea*? memployment resulting from the business depression, but it is 
pointed out that labor-saving machinery and accident prevention also 
proved important factors in reducing the number of workers killed or 
injured to the lowest figure recorded since 1916. Comparative de- 
creases, from 1931 to 1932, in employment and injuries for impor- 
tant industrial groups for which comparative data are available, are 
given as follows: 

Construction and contracting—employment 38.1 per cent, fatalities 
55.2 per cent, nonfatal injuries 38.2 per cent; anthracite coal mining— 
employment 22.5 per cent, fatalities 36 per cent, nonfatal injuries 30.4 
per cent; manufacturing—employment 16.5 per cent, fatalities 13.3 
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per cent, nonfatal injuries 26.0 per cent; quarrying—employment 13.4 
er cent, nonfatal injuries 31.9 per cent; bituminous coal mining— 
employment 11.7 per cent, fatalities 22.2 per cent, nonfatal injuries 
98.4 per cent; wholesale trade—employment 8.6 per cent, fatalities 
41.2 per cent, nonfatal injuries 19.0 per cent; retail trade—employ- 
ment 7.0 per cent, fatalities 32.0 per cent, nonfatal injuries 8.6 per cent. 

Table 5 shows the number of fatal and nonfatal injuries reported 
during 1932, distributed according to industrial group classification, 
with per cent of change from 1931." An increase of 30.3 per cent for 
the State and municipal group is due mainly to the extensive road 
building program instituted during 1932. 


Taste 5.-NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INJURIES REPORTED IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1982 AS COMPARED WITH 1931, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 












Number of accidents | Per cent of change, 1932 
reported compared with 1931 


Industrial group 








Fatal Nonfatal Fatal Nonfatal 











Construction and contracting. --........---...-.---.-- 7: 8, 099 —55. 2 —38. 2 
Manufacturing Les 202 23, 245 —13.3 — 26.0 


280 15, 569 —36. 0 —30. 4 




















RIE, «hci wtb ban ig deilsne> sb dubbbetacs44 186 10, 896 —22.2 —28.4 
Quarrying and mining other than coal mining-__-----_- 26 868 0.0 —31.9 
Transportation and public utilities__............--- is 101 3, 518 —29.9 —25.7 
Trade: 

Retail_--_- . ph pines hebes goad caceghakhh aeoce 32 6, 550 —32.0 —8&.6 

| GF PEE Es OTe Shee See ee er ee oe 10 YY —41.2 —19.0 
State and municipal employment-___.___..-..----.--- 84 7,177 —19.2 +30. 3 
Other Beets ooo dc h cA LR 76 7, 125 +5.5 —10.7 

TG 2 i Sanda tihicn tne ntetlba~ coe geitha ta daso de tt 1, 070 


84,036 | 27.8 —23.6 
i 











A reduction is also shown in both compensation liability and the 
number of agreements approved. The total amount of compensation 
awarded for the year was $11,112,178, as compared with $14,176,121 
for 1931, a decrease of 21.6 per cent. Compensation awards were 
made in 1,095 fatal cases, amounting to $3,606,745, an average of 
$3,294 per case; in 2,429 permanent disability cases, amounting to 
$3,036,548, an average of $1,250 per case; and in 51,933 temporary 
disability cases, amounting to $4,468,885, an average of $86 per case. 
The length of disability for all temporary disability cases compensated 
during 1932 averaged 44.5 days, as compared with an average of 41.5 
days ut 1931, an increase of 7.2 per cent over the previous year. 


United States and District of Columbia 


THE sixteenth annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, covers 
the operations of the three workmen’s compensation laws administered 
by the commission: United States employees’ compensation act, which 
became effective September 7, 1916; longshoremen and harbor workers’ 
compensation act, which became effective July 1, 1927; and District 
of Columbia workmen’s compensation act, which became effective 
July 1, 1928. 

The commission explains that it was necessary to omit in this report 
practically all of the customary tables showing in detail the operations 
under each of the three laws, and to otherwise shorten the report, in 
order to keep within the limited appropriation for the current fiscal year. - 


1 For data covering 1931, see Monthly Labor Review for April, 1932. 
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United States Employees 


Unper the United States employees’ compensation act, reports 
were received by the commission during the calendar year 1931 of 
28,438 injuries, an increase of 2,369 over the number reported during 
1930, the highest previous record. More than one-half of this increase 
is accounted for by 1,298 injuries in 1931 in the Forest Servic e of 
the Department of Agriculture over the number for the previous ye; ir, 
or 2,954 injuries in 1931 as against 1,656 in 1930. The additional 
injuries are attributed to a considerable i increase in employment in 
connection with the suppression of forest fires, an extremely hazardous 
class of work which is usually of an emergency character and conse- 
quently largely performed by casual and untrained labor. 

The number of claims for death benefits during 1931 was 168, the 
lowest in the history of the commission, as compared with 206 death 
claims in 1930 and 263 in 1929. The total number of claims received 
in 1931, however, was 9,408, the — record since 1920, as against 
9,283 in 1930, and 9,337 ‘in 1931. ‘There was consequently. an increase 
from 1930 to 1931 in the total number of claims received of only 
1.35 per cent, while the total number of injuries reported shows an 
increase of 9.09 per cent. 

The number of cases closed during 1931 consisted of 292 fatal cases, 
of which 153 were approved while 57 were disapproved, and 27,052 
disability cases, a total of 27,344. The disability cases ‘consisted of 
225 cases involving permanent partial disability, 15,567 cases of 
temporary total disability causing loss of time, 9,571 cases in which 
the injury did not cause a loss in working time, and 1 ,689 cases dis- 
approved by the commission. 

The usual summary table, which is not included in the report, but 
which was furnished by the commission, is shown as Table 6. This 
presents a summary of awards and valuations, nonfatal cases closed, 
and fatal cases acted upon during the calendar year 1931.” 


TaBLE 6.—AWARDS AND VALUATIONS UNDER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPEN. 
SATION ACT, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY, 1931 
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« Includes 19 noncompensated cases with a duration of 628 by Ae 
> Includes 21 noncompensated cases with a duration of 2,158 
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; Estimated otal cost sont dlnbility ease on compensation vol 
¢ For 15,792 nonfatal cases. 


2For similar data covering 1930, see Monthly Labor Review, March, 1932. 
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On December 31, 1931, there were 611 cases on the docket in which 
compensation was being paid for permanent total disability, and 1,194 
cases of permanent partial disability in which compensation was being 

aid for reduction in earning capacity. Approximately 36 per cent 
of the total disability cases and 30 per cent of the permanent partial 
disability cases are Aan compensated for injuries of more than 10 
vears’ duration. The United States employees’ compensation act 
differs from other compensation laws in providing payment of com- 

ensation in permanent total disability cases during the entire term of 
disability and in permanent partial disability cases as long as the 
disability causes a loss in earning power.* ‘Total payments made up 
to December 31, 1931, in these cases amoun to $3,678,307 for 
compensation and $563,966 for medical care in the total cases, and 
$3,395,574 for compensation and $549,480 for medical care in the 

artial eases. The future cost is estimated to be approximately 
$8,500,000 for the total cases, and nearly $4,000,000, exclusive of 
medical expense, for the partial cases. 

Attention is called to the lack of organized safety work for the 

revention of accidents, as the records indicate that at least some of 
the 210 deaths considered during the year might have been prevented. 
It is pointed out that prevention or reduction of accidents is desirable, 
even aS an economic proposition, because the total probable cost of 
compensation benefits on account of the 210 deaths is $2,096,814. So 
far as known, the Navy Department is the only executive department 
with an organized safety division. 

Injuries from automobiles, vehicles, and other transportation facili- 
ties, such as cars and engines, airplanes, trucks, and motor cycles, 
accounted for 73, or more than one-third, of the fatal cases. ore 
than one-fifth of the deaths (45) were due to suffocation by drowning, 
of which 24 occurred following a fall from a watercraft and 14 following 
a fall from a gangplank or bridge. Conflagration and other accidental 
burns caused 21 deaths. 





Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 


Unper the longshoremen and harbor workers’ act, reports were 
received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, of 131 fatal and 
25,206 nonfatal injuries, a total of 25,337 cases, or approximately 12 
per cent less than the number reported for the previous fiscal year 
(28,863), and the smallest number reported for any one of the five 
years of operation. Besides the new cases, a total of 909 former 
cases were reopened for consideration during the year. 

The number of cases closed during the year consisted of 94 fatal and 
26,713 nonfatal injuries. In 26 of the fatal cases there were no de- 
pendents, and 53 other cases did not come under the scope of the law. 
The nonfatal cases consisted of 9,731 cases in which compensation 
payments were completed, 12,751 cases involving no loss of time, 
3,128 cases in which the duration of disability did not exceed 7 days, 
and 1,103 cases disapproved by the commission. 

Longshoremen suffered 60 of the fatalities, with an estimated com- 
pensation liability of $279,332, and repair men 34 of the fatalities, 





* Fourteen other acts in the United States also provide for compensation during the entire period of 
enn total disability, while 36 limit payments, and 1 of the 14 acts provides for compensation during. 
le in permanent partial disability cases of 60 per cent or more. 
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with an estimated compensation liability of $145,561. Out of 12,973 
closed nonfatal cases involving loss of time, 9,698 cases with e ip. 
pensation payments of $1,773,677 were incurred by longshoremen, anq 
2,375 cases with compensation payments of $546,073 were incurred 
by repair men. 

The principal causes of nonfatal injuries to longshoremen were the 
same as in the previous year, with a slight variation in the percentave 
of injuries: Handlingof material by hand, 31.3 per cent; falling objects. 
23 per cent; moving objects, 17.8 per cent; and falls of persons, 13.4 
per cent. Fifty per cent of the fatalities were caused by falls. The 
most frequent and serious cause of injuries to repair men was, as 
formerly, falls of persons, which accounted for 22.3 per cent. Han- 
dling material by hand caused 18.8 per cent, flying objects 12.1 per 
cent, and falling objects 9.5 per cent. 

The material reduction in new injuries is attributed principally to 
the slump in industrial operations, but it is also pointed out that some 
allowance should be made for the results of accident prevention pro- 
grams in the different ports. Substantial progress is reported in thie 
developing of a voluntary safety code for stevedoring operations. | 
number of amendments suggested for the first draft of this code have 
been included in the second draft, issued by the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association. 


District of Columbia Private Employment 


Unper the District of Columbia workmen’s compensation act, 
reports were received during the fiscal year ending June 30,1932, of 
56 fatal and 20,916 nonfatal injuries, a decrease of 21 per cent in fatal 
and an increase of 7 per cent in nonfatal injuries as compared with the 


previous year. 

The number of cases closed during the year consisted of 32 fatal and 
21,761 nonfatal injuries. In 7 of the fatal cases there were no depend- 
ents, and 18 others did not come under the scope of the law. The 
nonfatal cases included 3,808 cases in which compensation was paid 
without an award, 12,718 cases involving no loss of time, and 4,1()3 
cases in which the duration of disability did not exceed 7 days. 

Fatal injury cases approved and nonfatal cases involving loss of 
time approved during 1931-32 totaled 7,812 and consisted of 37 fata! 
cases, 166 permanent disability cases, 3,623 temporary disability cases 
of more than 7 days’ duration, and 3,986 temporary disability cases of 
7 days or less. 

The distribution of the nonfatal cases was: Clerical, personal serv- 
ice, and financial establishments, 1,342; construction, 2,517; manu- 
facturing, 845; trade, 2,259; and transportation, 812. The estimated 
total cost of the fatal cases was $209,804, and the compensation paid 
for loss of time in the nonfatal cases was $166,081 in permanent dis- 
ability cases and $227,529 in temporary disability cases. In addition 
$5,951 was paid for serious facial or head disfigurement in 14 cases. 
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The principal cause of the 7,812 injuries was handling of objects, 
which accounted for 2,012 of the nonfatal injuries but no fatalities 
Falls‘of persons was next in numerical importance, with 561 from 
stairs, ladders, scaffolds, and staging; 308 on the level or from stum- 
bling over objects; and 152 while carrying a load; total 1,357 injuries, 
including 12 fatalities. Falling objects accounted for 5 fatal and 585 
nonfatal injuries. Striking against objects caused 633 injuries, 
stepping on objects caused 611, and being struck by objects caused 
311. Hand tools caused 496 injuries, and vehicles 429 injuries, of which 
+ the automobile was tee for 9 fatal and 353 nonfatal injuries. 


Mechanical causes accounted for 378 injuries, all nonfatal. 
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Occupations of Students of Cleveland College for Adults 


TL; 1925 in Cleveland, Ohio, a separate degree-granting institution 
for adults was established and designated ‘“‘Cleveland College iy 
Affiliation with Western Reserve University and Case School of 
Applied Science.”’ The following year this college was taken into 
full membership by the university but was allowed to continue its 
affiliation with the Case School. Writing of this educational under- 
taking in the January, 1933, issue of the American Federationist. 
Gary Myers of Western Reserve University reports that the college 
enrollment for the scholastic year 1929-30 was 7,182, nearly all of 
whom were wage earners, the great majority of them working during 
the day and studying at night. 

Almost all occupations, social ranks, and degrees of wealth are 
represented among the students. Day laborers, cab drivers, clerks, 
and stenographers sit side by side with artists, poets, journalists, 
social workers, judges, liticians, business executives, Junior 
Leaguers, wives and children of millionaires—the one tie being a 
desire for some sort of knowledge and training and the ability to 
take the college courses. There are practically as many women as 
there are men availing themselves of the courses. 

The 7,182 students included 2,334 clerks, salesmen, secretaries, 
and stenographers; 1,707 with miscellaneous occupations, among 
them bricklayers, bus and truck drivers, butchers, carpenters, chaul- 
feurs, day laborers, dishwashers, doormen, dressmakers, elevator 
operators, icemen, laundresses, maids, messengers, milkmen, pages, 
painters, porters, seamstresses, switchmen, telephone operators, 
waiters and waitresses. 

There were 1,300 professional men and women: Artists, architects, chemists, 
college professors, deans, dentists, doctors, lawyers, engineers, journalists, labo- 
ratory technicians, librarians, metallurgists, statisticians, ministers, schoo! 
teachers, supervisors, principals; 289 presidents, vice-presidents, managers, and 


other senior business executives; 845 tellers, cashiers, auditors, treasurers, buyers, 
general agents, and other junior executives. 


The ages of the students ranged from 16 to 76, the largest age 
group (including 3,710) being between 20 and 30. There were 1,460) 
between 30 and 40; 670 past 40; 180 past 50; and 21 over 60. 

The students study what they please, attend class or not, and take 
examinations or not just as they wish. Notwithstanding this free- 
dom, it is reported that 85 per cent continue their courses to the 
close and all but 4 per cent of those taking the final examinations 
succeed in passing them. The average grade is definitely higher 
than that of the first-class day colleges. , on have been no cases 
of disorder and there are no rules and no discipline committee. 
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\s the great majority of the students of Cleveland College are wage 
; parners, the industrial depression was most acutely felt during the 
-cholastic year 1931-32, when the enrollment was approximately 
500. When business is rehabilitated the student body will un- 
doubtedly expand rapidly, Professor Myers predicts, for the mass of 
people within reach of this institution appreciate the opportunities it 
offers for vocational advancement and the enrichment of leisure. 
Although the college enrollment-credit courses shrank very con- \ 
siderably last year, the actual number of people the college served 
was over 100 per cent greater than that of the preceding year owing 
to the extension service, which included 14,154 adults registered in 
(from 6 to 10 weeks) noncredit courses. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February, 1933 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Feb- 

ruary, 1933, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January, 1931, to February, 
1933, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end 
of each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in dis- 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1931, TO FEBRUARY, 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1932 


























: 7" - Number of workers Number of 
Number of disputes involved in disputes onc 4 ‘ 
lost in 
Month and year disputes 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning| Ineffect | existing in 
in month | atendof | inmonth | atend of | month or 
or year month or year month year 

ESR ae, aOR n eee Mb Tessa ckuwes 349, 434 |___- 37, 799, 394 
SE eae ele ae : EP 357, 145 ee 31, 556, 947 
 o) aaa ba i ital 7 903 | - eet Ue on ain rain E 9, 975, 213 
Se en. wcccece owietn widen chadeaes ; SEB aitc cent ae | 5 ae 2, 730, 368 
Ss ephiniaw ait ptdiimigh iinet < | ReSear ee | ae 6, 386, 183 
1932: Total !.....-- so apis ae isdoien hadiniliha el Steaib le tik an ah ES ~ o2- 023... 6, 098, 769 

1931 
January - ---.--- SAS FEL YES sau boudaes 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
February - --------- = wing renin alec tibet 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
March...-.--.--- otine nae sdiedigntahctiies ota a-avil 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
Bia. on ennccwcesnccocncquecetcsnssuncecs 7 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
EES ER ctatiipen shbntebabihimens 115 45 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
EE a siggeteasiaghiid sienna 90 47 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
RETR TRE: iqukcshintte tance copie 73 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, 864 
Rd ocednansedibdanstsbihndadawhcathie 79 36 11, 019 14, 759 1, 157, 013 
is been sin cdensdanehineneh aa 117 65 36, 092 37, 427 493, 649 
i scat aieaedadeeicn keine ee 77 45 34, 384 29, 380 1, 052, 095 
TE hha tlaeactecianeien 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
December - - ...---- iisi-a Wien snetep wdarapepeennndeanae ns 50 21 4, 145 1,318 150, 064 
1932 

EEE. cwatsononsdhhmintndeatialetataews 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
I bbb cka co ckensUbhican bene sheen 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
RESET aaceeteeia Eee Jintaniie 51 28 31, 966 11, 660 685, 049 
Sind shyeociaisaibstin calbak sienidadihancaiiiais 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 572, 121 
| RRR Cra sanenigiaped callie tind ta teeiilinealiali 79 43 43, 403 49, 232 1, 220, 202 
nue nse codes kos ~ onubnciebiinaaitesce 64 38 16, 010 23, 540 927, 906 
a ELIS hse ROL: Heo ree ae eee 58 37 19, 657 32, 597 700, 985 
a i esd des gst tiheccialg ib ieieiaes teen dhea 72 35 27, 749 27, 199 728, 201 
I icc nines on tongs ete eee an 71 31 16, 676 6, 834 536, 262 
SE EES a Fee Fe 7 pts 38 17 8, 962 1, 633 118, 869 
Sy BBipslet R SRIE E ES ieee. 36 13 4, 332 1, 446 38, 716 
ic ekins cence cigtindnncasencactinn 33 10 3, 385 877 34, 204 
January ! — 65 33 19, 916 9, 248 252, 223 
February ‘_. gil [iid eAneaaedbeaiitiaees 45 37 14, 623 11, 011 197, 283 











1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 






TABLE 2 gives by industrial groups the number of strikes begin- 
ning in December, 1932, January and February, 1933, and the number 
of workers directly involved. 







TaBLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1932, JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1933 
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in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industrial group a 

3 January | February — January | February 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_........|........-- 3 ) ee 6, 207 3, 000 
Dalit. nce geneh=po0cee Sats 1 Be isewceieed 7 OF Penenence-s 
Brewery, soft-drink workers-__----___- ESE SS oS Sema Le Y Peo Ae he 8 
BullG ed ceca sde~~-osecss ay il s 6 288 626 439 
Chauffeurs and teamsters---..........-- 2 1 1 158 50 23 
CeCe bt entenedcitesiccnsesesses= 2 22 13 234 5, 187 8, O89 
FOOKE WED stb h Beek bacesbecvccckons BD Randeotes = i betel gg FoR FS 
Furniture- --.-- RE A i ia 1 _& RS ee 300 4 eee 
Hotel and restaurant workers-.-_........-_|.......-_- _& RE OS : ll r>2. 
ICH ed edn cndnncacuenenscindomiadwaie é ft SEER Wo SaaS! : Ral SE 
re EE a ee , Se bite 1 4k ee ene ll 
MAGE SR he tinttwcdsccscanesus nehatceih seis Glens terete yy an, EST 25 
SS ae " 9 14 2 1, 990 6, 895 750 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

Sa a étiendtcs ws avnconcvledahensaue EE Lee _ 
Mi rR i dain & 5 kil ene o> one onde dewensiaes 2 gf ae 78 90 
Telegraph and telephone workers. _._...___|.......--- ee cre 
TeRE nina dates FLEES ELIS 4 7 14 219 533 2, 063 
Other ocommetions.....ic....<...25.<...-. ‘ 2 

_, | 0°, 00s ie eee peer ; 33 65 45 3, 385 19, 916 14, 623 



























Size and Duration of Disputes 






TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 










TABLE 3x—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1933, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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In Table 4 is shown the number of industrial disputes endine j) 


February, 1933, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY, 1933, py 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Industrial group 


Classified duration of strikes ending in February, 
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month or 
less 
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Auto, carriage, and wagon workers___.____________-_- 
Brewery, soft drink workers 

Building trades. _......._.__-- 

Chauffeurs and teamsters _ - 

Clothing ______- PE : 

Laundry workers 

Metal trades 

Miners..___._-_- 

Textiles____- elias < Sib kecbiness tin od tb asia aghiccetcbiaaee 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1933 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNncILiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 157 labor disputes during 
February, 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 23,312 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 


establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 17 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 


wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On March 1, 1933, there were 24 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and in addition 65 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of disputes pending was 89. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1932 


N 1932 there were 116 strikes and lockouts in Canada—28 more than 
in the preceding year. The number of workers involved in these 
industrial disputes of 1932 was 23,390, an increase of 12,652 over 
1931. The time loss in man working days was 255,000 in 1932 as 
compared with 204,238 in the previous 12-month period. Such 
increases are accounted for mainly by the greater number and impor- 
tance of the coal-mine disputes, which in some cases were continued 
for relatively long periods. For the 6 years preceding 1932, however, 
the time loss in coal-mining controversies was comparatively slight. 
Most of the time loss in such disputes in 1932 was due to two contro- 
versies in Nova Scotia and four in Alberta. In other industries the 
1932 time loss was considerably less than that of 1931, although the 
number of employees involved was almost double in the later year, 
As in 1931 the majority of the disputes did not continue long and 
involved relatively few workers. ‘The chief industries affected were 
logging, sawmilling, salmon fishing, and fur and clothing manufacture. 
Thirty-one of the disputes were against a reduction in wages, 2 
for wage increases, including 5 for a combination of causes, 13 for 
securing or maintaining union wages and working conditions, and 
7 to secure union recognition, 15 resulted from other causes affecting 
- es and working conditions, 10 were due to the discharge of workers, 
5 were sympathetic strikes.! 
oThe following is a record of the strikes and lockouts in the Dominion 
from 1913 to 1932: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1932 








Number of disputes Disputes in existence in the year 





Time loss in 
working- 
days 


In existence; Beginning | Employers; Workers 
in the year | in the year| involved | involved 





152 40, 519 1, 036, 354 
63 26 9,717 490, 850 
63 11, 395 95, 042 

120 26, 538 236, 814 

160 ; 50, 255 1, 123, 515 
79, 743 647, 942 

148, 915 3, 400, 942 
60, 327 799, 524 
28, 257 1, 048, 914 
43, 775 1, 528, 661 
34, 261 671, 750 
34, 310 1, 295, 054 
28, 949 1, 193, 281 
23, 834 266, 60! 
22, 299 7 
17, 581 
12, 946 152, 080 
13, 768 91, 797 
10, 738 204, 238 
23, 390 255, 000 




















1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, February, 1933, pp. 132, 133, and 142. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Board of Reference Reports on Wage Dispute in Anthracite 
Industry 


HE board of reference appointed November 3, 1932, in the wage 

controversy between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the anthracite operators was unable to agree on the question sub- 
mitted to them as to the necessity for a 35 per cent cut in the wages 
of the mine workers. 

The wage agreement between the anthracite operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America, entered into August 8, 1930, ex- 
tends the provisions of the agreement of February 17, 1926, for the 
period beginning September 1, 1930, and ending April 1, 1936. Under 
the terms of this agreement it is provided that not oftener than once 
in any year either party may, in writing, propose modifications in the 
wage scales of said contract. The agreement provides also that where 
the parties fail to reach an adjustment in any issue in controversy, 
the matter shall be referred to a board of two men. 

The board shall be obligated, within 90 days after appointment, to arrive at a 
decision on all issues in controversy, and to that end shall formulate their own 


rules and methods of procedure and may enlarge the board to an odd number, 
in which event a majority vote shall be binding. 


In August, 1932, the operators proposed to modify the wage scales 
by areduction of 35 per cent. Conferences were held from September 
6 to October 4, but no agreement was reached by the committees 
representing the miners and the operators. On November 3, 1932, 
Frank Morrison and George Rublee were appointed as members of 
the reference board. 

The representatives of the operators and the United Mine Workers 
submitted briefs. The time of the board to report was extended from 
the limit of 90 days to not later than March 1, 1933. 

When it was found that the members of the board as constituted 
could not agree, Mr. Rublee requested Mr. Morrison to join him in 
enlarging the board to an odd number, as provided for in the agree- 
ment. Mr. Morrison refused, stating that in his opinion the words 
“may enlarge the board to an odd number” merely conferred an 
optional power. Since the members of the board were unable to 
arrive at a decision, they made individual reports on March 1, 1933. 

The report of Mr. Morrison is, in part, as follows: 

The operators contend that the wage scale of the miners is responsible for the 
high selling cost of anthracite, for which reason the market has been diverted to 
other fuels, because ‘‘the consumer is unwilling or unable to pay the present 
prices for anthracite.’”’ They assert and submit figures as their evidence that 
the loss of market antedates this depression; that the year 1923 marked the 
advent of the present wage scale and with it the highest prices the industry had 
ever known. 

While the consolidated companies lost $10,507,779 in 1932, the pay roll of the 
miners in 1932 was $40,186,428 less than in 1931. The Department of Labor 
figures show that the anthracite pay roll of 1932 was 46.3 less than it was in 1929, 
and employment in 1932 was 37.7 iess than it was in 1929. «1k 
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In my opinion the figures for 1931 and 1932 are typical of what practical|y 
every other industry is experiencing in varying degrees in this depression. There 
is no one industry that is not feeling the shock of this economic cataclysm. ‘5 
claim that the depression is not largely responsible for the slackening of returns 
to the anthracite industry is to ignore present conditions of industry and co:))- 
merce not only in our own country but throughout the world. 

As representative of the large profits made by the anthracite coal producing 
companies during the past 20 years the brief of the mine workers as of December 
5, 1932, points out that the original stock of Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester 
Coal Co. during the 22 years, 1910 to 1931, received dividends averaging over 
31% per cent per year on its original par value, and, within the same period, its 
book value increased over threefold. Also during the period 1922-1931, inclu- 
sive, the average return on the original investment in stock of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. was 144 per cent per year, and the average dividend returns on the stock 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., on the par value of its stock prior to a 
100 per cent stock dividend in 1924, was 44% per cent during the period 1909-1929. 

In the light of these representative conditions for the years prior to the depres- 
sion, the conclusion reached by the mine workers is logical. It is as follows: 

‘Tf enormous dividends are paid during prosperity and dividends or net profits 
maintained in depression; if, under prosperous conditions, resources are dissipated 
by huge distributions in the form of extra dividends; if stock dividends of 100 
per cent and over are paid; then the stockholder in anthracite producing corpora- 
tions must naturally expect reductions and omissions during such periods of 
depression as we are now experiencing.” 

The ability of the companies to withstand the existing small and temporary 
losses in income is conclusively demonstrated by the consolidated balance sheet 
of October 31, 1932. This shows cash and other current assets to the amount 
of $80,322,174, and a combined surplus of $119,075,213. 

Economic recovery, as a matter of fact, depends upon the restoration of pur- 
chasing power to the twelve to fifteen millions of American workers of all classes 
who are now without employment. When this is done, the demand for anthracite 
will be revived, old markets will be restored, and new markets acquired. 

It is clear, from the testimony submitted to the board, that freight rates and 
distributive costs absorb a large proportion of the price paid by wholesale and 
retail consumers of anthracite. 

What is of fundamental importance to the future prosperity of the industry) 
is the meeting of the operators and United Mine Workers in a spirit of complete 
cooperation for its permanent development. To this end I recommend that the 
procedure proposed by the United Mine Workers of America in their statement 
to the board of December 5, 1932, be adopted, as follows: 

1. The joining of the board, the operators, and the mine workers in a request 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that it institute an emergency inquiry 
as to the reasonableness of the anthracite freight rates. 

2. To utilize paragraph 5 of the present oe dated August 8, 1930, which 
provides for a joint permanent committee of 12 men, equally divided between the 
operators and the mine workers, to work for improvement in the industry. The 
work and duties of this economic council, as it were, should encompass the 
following: 

(a) To recognize the impossibility of effecting stability and prosperity in the 
anthracite industry by wage reductions. 

(b) To strive for conditions in the industry which will give a proper return to 
capital invested therein and will protect and advance the living standards of 
those employed in the industry. 

(c) To take such steps as may be necessary to lessen the prodigious number of 
fatalities and injuries now occurring in the industry. 

(d) To promote a sales policy which will destroy the wastes of competition and 
yield the best returns. 

(e) To work for a scientific readjustment of coal freight rates. 

(f{) To protect the industry by opposing adverse tax legislation and to encourage 
the enactment of legislation which may be mutually determined to be of value 

to the industry. 

(g) And to unite in every practical way for the advancement of the industry 
and the increased sale and consumption of its products. 

One of the powers conferred upon our board was that we may enlarge the board 
to an odd number, in which event a majority vote shall be binding. would not 
concur in the request of Mr. Rublee to add an odd number because it is optional 


and discretionary on the part of the two members of the board to enter into such 
an agreement. ; 
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Mr. Rublee’s report is, in part, as follows: 


According to figures presented by the operators, which I was informed were 
compiled, except for the year 1932, from the reports of the mine inspectors of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for 1932 were obtained directly from the operators, 
operating companies now employing 250 men or more each in 1927, had 188 
collieries in operation employing 148,486 men; in 1929 the same companies had 
in operation 163 collieries employing 137,398 men; in 1931, they had 147 collieries 
in operation employing 123,388 men; in October, 1932, they had 113 collieries in 
operation employing 85,120 men. These figures indicate how steady and drastic 
the reduction in operations and employment has been. 

The facts which are stated above indicate an extremely serious condition in 
the anthracite industry. It has been losing its markets for many years and 
recently at an alarming rate. The loss of these markets can be attributed only 
in part to the depression, since the competitive fuels have been greatly extending 
their markets in spite of the depression. The inroads of the competitive fuels 
into the anthracite market began long before the depression and there is no reason 
to suppose they would cease if the depression ended, unless the price of anthracite 
were reduced to an extent that would enable it to compete. It appears to be the 
view of both the operators and the miners that anthracite has certain advantages 
over other fuels. If this is so, price must be the consideration which mainly 
influences the average consumer in his choice of other fuel. The only thing, 
therefore, that can be done effectively to restore the market for anthracite, or 
even to enable it to maintain its present volume of sales, is a reduction of the 
price to the consumer. 

In order to lower the price to the consumer costs must be reduced. The costs 
to be considered fall into three categories: 

(1) The mine costs. 

(2) The cost of transportation, or the freight charges. 

(3) The cost of distribution, including wholesalers’ and retailers’ costs. 

The operators have recognized that costs of transportation and of distribution 
must be reduced, as well as the labor cost in the mines, to afford the reduction in 
price to the consumer necessary to increase sales and thus to start production 
up again and restore prosperity in the industry. If it were possible, these costs 
ought to be reduced simultaneously so that their combined effect could be at 
once reflected in the price of coal to the consumers. Reductions in all three 
classes of costs are necessary. An immediate reduction in freight rates, however, 
ean hardly be expected and reduction in distribution costs is necessarily a gradual 
process. In the case of freight rates, either the consent of the railroads, which are 
suffering under their own financial difficulties, or the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required. In regard to the distribution some modi- 
fication and improvement of existing methods will have to be worked out. One 
of the factors which affects this matter and which involves expense is the increas- 
ing service which it is considered necessary to give to the consumer. The process 
of reducing freight and dealer costs is thus one which will take time and will call 
for the cooperation of many individual organizations. 

It is apparent that no substantial reduction of mine costs can be effected 
without also reducing the large item of cost of labor coming under the wage 
agreement. The consolidated production cost per ton was reduced from $3.65 a 
ton to $2.70, without any reduction in wage rates. This has been brought about 
largely by the closing of the higher cost collieries, new mechanical equipment, 
purchased instead of generated power, and an increase in stripping operations. 
These economies did not succeed in stimulating production because they did not 
enable a reduction in prices to be made sufficient to attract the consumer. Sales 
and production continued to decline and the labor eliminated by the economies 
remained without employment. A more substantial reduction in price is mani- 
festly necessary, and there is therefore immediate need for a wage reduction. 

The operators estimate that if the 35 per cent reduction in the wage scale which 
they propose were put into effect this would permit a reduction in the retail prices 
of prepared sizes of anthracite of $1 per ton. They further state that the neces- 
sary reduction in retail prices is materially more than this, and that the balance 
of the reduction will be effected by the lowering of freight rates, of distribution 
costs, and of other elements of mine costs, which they are doing everything 
possible to bring about. They point out that if the 35 per cent reduction were 
granted the real wages of the mine workers, due to the decrease in the cost of 
living and the increase in the purchasing power of the dollar, would be as high as 
on were in 1920, when the wage scale was fixed by the United States Anthracite - 

ommission. 
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Finally, let me say to the operators and to the mine workers that from 
general view of the industry which my work on the board has given me, it appe.r 
evident that the industry is in a critical condition, and that several times { 
reduction possible through the proposed modification of the wage scale would })e 
required in the retail prices of the prepared sizes, to revive the prosperity of the 
industry and restore normal employment for the mine workers. Such areducti: 
must be dependent on a decrease in transportation and distribution costs as w || 
asin the mine costs. The reductionin the wage scale can not alone provide it, |)\: 
such a reduction would arrest the threatened demoralization of the industry and, 
I believe, prevent immediate loss of employment for thousands of workers. Fur 
this reason, in my judgment, the mine workers would do well to accept a rediic- 
tion as a necessary step toward the revival of the industry. But it would not je 
a solution. I think both operators and mine workers realize this. 

Both parties to this proceeding are dependent on the industry and have a 
common interest in preserving it. The fact that the effort through the creation 
of this board to take a forward step in that common interest has ended in a dead- 
lock does ‘not relieve you of the necessity of finding a solution. You can not 
suffer your industry to disintegrate. When you come together again in-another 
effort, for that will surely happen, let me urge the mine workers to consider 
whether it would not be in their real interest to contribute a dollar a ton to the 
rescue of the industry, and let me as strongly urge the operators to do all in their 
power to enable them to assure the mine workers that their contribution will be 
multiplied several times and promptly passed on to the consumer. I believe 
that cooperation of this kind is indispensable for a solution of the industry's 
problem. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
February, 1933 : 


CCORDING to reports received by the United States Bureau of 
A Labor Statistics from 758 identical cities in the United States 
having & population of 10,000 or over, there was a decrease of 46.4 
per cent in indicated expenditures for total building operations in 
February, 1933, as compared with January, 1933. 

This month, for the first time, the bureau shows building-permit 
data for cities in the United States having a population of 10,000 or 
over. Comparisons of February data with January data, as shown 
in Tables 1 to 3, are for cities having a population of 10,000 or over. 
Comparisons of February, 1933, with February, 1932, as shown in 
Tables 6 to 8, are for cities having a population of 25,000 or over. 
Table 9 shows data for all cities having a population of 10,000 or over 
from which reports were received by the bureau. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
operations within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. 


Comparisons, January, 1933, and February, 1933 


TaBLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 758 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 758 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 





Geographic division 
January, | February,| Percent | January, | February, | Per cent 
1933 1933 











1933 of change 1933 of change 

pS ERC CSAS ee $764,070 | $363, 921 —52.4 $637, 590 $476, 422 —25.3 
Middle Atlantic..................- 1, 732, 751 | 4, 272, 991 +146. 6 | 10,359,863 | 4, 483, 076 —56. 7 
East North Central-_............-- 530, 802 225, 490 —57.5 633,652 | 1, 685, 139 +165. 9 
West North Central_.............-. 181, 558 177, 700 —2.1 194, 107 447, 783 +130. 7 
- ee 657, 377 535, 674 —-18.5 778, 215 | 1,512, 471 +94. 4 
Sete SION. cnc a cccncccenecss 437, 704 355, 282 —18.8 | 3,437,556; 1,678,010 —51.2 
Mountain and Pacific............- 981, 925 | 1, 248, 161 —27.1 | 17,338, 489 850, 486 —95. 1 

Shida iatishaipeledighiannye 5, 286, 187 | 7, 179, 219 +35. 8 | 33, 379,472 | 11, 133, 387 —66. 6 
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TaBLE 1.—-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 758 IDENTI( LL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933, By 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 






































Additions, alterations, and repairs} Total construction (estimated 

(estimated cost) cost) “a 
Geographic division ber of 

January, | February, | Percent | January, | February, | Per cent | “'''® 

1933 1933 of change 1933 1933 of change 

New England--.........-. $783, 242 $633, 342 —19.1 | $2, 184, 902 | $1, 473, 685 —32. 6 108 
Middle Atlantic__.......-. 2, 514, 767 2, 082, 424 —17.2 | 14, 607, 381 | 10, 838, 491 —25. 8 167 
East North Central_.___.-- 1, 150, 460 685, 966 —40.4 } 2,314,914 | 2, 596, 595 +12. 2 8] 
West North Central__..__- 384, 253 265, 733 —30. 8 759, 918 891, 216 +17.3 74 
South Atlantic. --.-......-- 777, 754 | 1,035, 380 +33.1 | 2,213,346 | 3,083, 525 +39. 3 75 
South Central-_-_...___- pita 585, 754 520, 517 —1l1.1 4, 461,014 2, 553, 809 —42.8 72 
Mountain and Pacific____- 914, 655 990, 232 +8.3 | 19, 235,069 | 3, 088, 879 —83.9 8] 
Bee --s-| 7,110, 885 6, 213, 594 —12. 6 | 45, 776, 544 | 24, 526, 200 —46. 4 | 758 





According to reports received from these 758 cities, there was a 
decrease of 46.4 per cent in indicated expenditures for total building 
operations. Three of the geographic divisions, however, showed in- 
creases. Although the usual seasonal trend for residential building, 
as well as other classes of building, is downward, comparing February 
with January, there was an increase in indicated expenditures for 

residential building during February. The increase for this type of 
building was 35.8 per cent, comparing expenditures in February with 
those in the previous month. 

Indicated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings decreased 
66.6 per cent, comparing February with January. The estimated 
cost of additions, alterations, and repairs decreased 12.6 per cent 
comparing these two months. 

Indicated expenditures for total building operations reached a total! 
of $24,526,200 during February, 1933, for these 758 cities. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 758 identical cities of the United States, by 
geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 758 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
aieiaionn PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 


-— 
































yA —- ae, ae pote: seg | Total construc- 
ti uildings in rh tion 
gs repairs 
Geographic division — 
Janu- | Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Janu- | Febru- 
ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
TU Sn ee ae 160 Ss 368 336 | 1,228} 1,035] 1,756 1, 459 
Diiaie Ateemele. .........22050.060-05- 284 247 726 564 | 2,819] 2,718] 3,829 3, 529 
East North Central. -_................ 117 56 508 404 1,536] 1,188] 2,161 1, 648 
West North Central__............-.-- 64 58 261 252 550 503 875 813 
SE Re 198 157 471 399 | 1,828] 1,701 | 2,497 2, 257 
Ec aE ic Se SAR ES. 224 168 385 293 | 1,386] 1,281} 1,995 1, 742 
Mountain and Pacific. ............._. 262 299 768 773 | 2,550} 2,765 | 3,580 3, 837 
ae Gs oki Latins etna 1,309 | 1,073 | 3,487] 3,021 | 11,897 | 11,191 | 16,693 | 15, 285 
Thee CEE OE Given dc cctinns cctv hoviierpieatd —18. 1) ee SSE —5.9 |... —8.4 
j 
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Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations, comparing February reports with 
January reports for these 758 cities. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings for which permits were issued in 758 identical cities, 
during January, 1933, and February, 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 758 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY GEO- 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 































1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 











er Families pro- “—r Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 




































































Geographic division 
January, | February, — F — January, | February, ——_ —— 

1933 1933 y, y; 1933 1933 y; y, 

1933 1933 1933 1933 
New England_--_----- _...| $701, 270 $339, 321 147 84 $67, 000 $20, 600 20 5 
Middle Atlantic_.......__| 1, 254, 467 964, 241 247 215 253, 284 166, 250 64 44 
East North Central_-_-_-_- 492, 802 220, 131 115 55 0 5, 359 0 3 
West North Central__.._- 161, 358 165, 200 60 55 17, 200 9, 500 6 4 
South Atlantic_.........- 637, 377 502, 074 192 151 11, 000 2, 500 7 1 
} South Central_........_-- 374, 802 332, 272 210 161 34, 502 9, 560 18 g 
H Mountain and Pacific.__- 714, 875 | 1, 055, 211 235 266 82, 686 136, 550 34 56 
_ ENE 4, 336, 951 | 3, 578, 450 1, 206 987 465, 672 350, 319 149 122 
Per cent of change--.......|........--- MEECD focuscu oe eae —24.8 |_._._.-- —18.1 











Multifamily dwellings Total all poe hag usekeeping 















. e Families pro- : Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 







Geographic division 
























































January, | February, Janu- | Febru-| yanuary, | February,| 722U- Febru- 

1933 1933 oF, | Sy, 1933 1933 ary, | ary, 

1933 1933 1933 1933 
New England._---.-..---- $14, 000 $8, 000 6 S $782,270 | $367,921 173 97 
Middle Atlantic._.._.._-- 212, 000 | 3, 085, 500 71 559 | 1,719, 751 | 4, 215, 991 382 818 
East North Central-___-__- 0 0 0 0 492, 802 225, 490 115 58 
West North Central_____- 3, 000 3, 000 4 4 181, 558 177, 700 70 63 
South Atlantic_.___..___- 9, 000 31, 100 10 21 657, 377 535, 674 209 173 
South Central.....__...-.. 26, 500 5, 000 20 4 435, 804 346, 832 248 174 
Mountain and Pacific. __- 184, 364 56, 400 45 37 981,925 | 1, 248, 161 314 359 
ee oe Se Se 448, 864 | 3, 189, 000 156 633 | 5, 251, 487 | 7, 117, 769 1, 511 1, 742 
Per cent of change-..-......|.....-.---- +610. 5 |....-.-- +305. 8 tpt eees en fd +15.3 

































Decreases were shown in both the indicated expenditures and in the 
total number of families provided for in 1-family dwellings and in 
2-family dwellings. There was, however, a marked increase in the 
indicated expenditures for apartment houses and in the number of 
family-dwelling units provided in this type of dwelling. 

Indicated expenditures for all types of dwellings showed an increase 
of 35.5 per cent, while the number of family-dwelling units provided 
increased 15.3 per cent. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
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new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 


TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMA’ Ep 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPay 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 

















Estimated cost of— 
Families 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
dential residential | alterations, | building 
buildings buildings | and repairs | operations 
1930 
ods aidnnctt dub ean gieie 43. 0 34. 7 51.8 57.5 14] 
1931 
a whstietictie: bist ake 40.3 30. 3 43.8 48. 6 7.9 
1932 
ede duuien ct kala ele seonebe 13.0 9.1 16. 5 26. 7 14 
1933 
January. .--.-.-- PA & bed en Dae 4.9 3.4 26.8 16. 14.7 
FEIT, SPECIE a Sees ae 5.6 4.6 8.9 14. 2 7.9 




















The index numbers for new residential buildings and for families 
provided for showed an increase in February as compared with Jan- 
uary. The index numbers, however, for new nonresidential buildings, 
for additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building opera- 
tions showed a decrease for February as compared with January. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TABLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments during the months of February, 1932, and 
January and February, 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 5.—CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE UNITED STATES 























GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING FEBRUARY 1932, AND 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

Federal State 
Geographic division 
February, | January, | February,'| February,} January, |February,' 
1932 1933 1933 1932 1933 1933 

gg RIE Ry Sarr -7! $398, 252 $344, 722 $533, 943 $32, 697 0 0 
DEIGGie BGO. no. onc ccnn...ee 527, 093 9, 267, 702 676, 783 | 1,079, 518 |$5, 195, 217 $887, 647 
East North Central. _...........-- 506, 911 226, 856 1, 390, 655 175, 670 50, 512 413 
West North Central_...........--- 69, 009 28, 693 170, 835 197, 908 26, 057 1, 197 
I NI i cnnnecdcctdunnese 1, 914, 204 620, 891 1, 514, 235 239, 813 429, 378 88, 615 
RSE ATS Ea ae 2,611,666 | 3,496,849 | 1, 103, 723 357, 014 334, 084 9, 520 
Mountain and Pacific............. 1, 273, 468 | 2,602,776 750, 021 458, 793 127, 095 15, 247 
till tiindvinevadins Gemile 7, 300, 603 | 16,588,489 | 6,140,195 | 2,541,413 | 6, 162,343 | 1, 002, 639 

















1 Subject to revision. 





The value of contracts awarded b 
February, 1933, was $6,140,195, a 
as compared with February, 1932. 


the Federal Government during 
ecrease of more than $10,000.000 
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The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during February, 1933, was only $1,002,639, a decrease of over $5,000,- 
000 as compared with January, 1933, and a decrease of over $1,500,000 
as compared with February, 1932. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal or a State 
government in a city having a population of 10,000 or over, the 
number or cost of such building is included in the tables shown herein. 










Comparisons, February, 1933, with February, 1932 





TABLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 351 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
February, 1933, and February, 1932, by geographic divisions. 












TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATION 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 IDENTICA 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1933, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


t. / 
7 —— 


















New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 











Geographic division 






February, | February, | Per cent | February, | February, | Per cent 
1932 1933 of change 1932 1933 of change 






























i- 
’ Now Bin onnnccccenscecenses $610, 732 $246, 900 —59.6 | $1, 669, 835 $263, 755 —84. 2 
pt Se 4,907,147 | 4,036, 241 —17.7 | 4,490,867 | 3,799,171 —15.4 
East North Central...........-..-- 1, 138, 840 205, 290 —82.0 | 5,037,645 | 1,672, 237 —66. 8 
West North Central.............-- 647, 795 133, 900 —79.3 384, 134 234, 275 —39.0 
SOUR Is ccnndegcdeceesecs 1, 557, 465 466, 050 —70.1 | 2,203,920 | 1,455, 211 —34.0 
| SR 722, 299, 812 —58.5 | 2,197,494 1,432,755 —34.8 
Mountain and Pacifie._.........-- 2, 235, 383 | 1,124,911 —49.7 | 3,417,856 732, 811 —78.6 
rs 
‘ 11, 819,590 | 6, 513, 104 —44.9 | 19,401,751 | 9, 590, 215 —50. 6 








































Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cos Num- 
Geographic division of 
g it 
») February, | February, | Per cent | February, | February, | Per cent — 
1932 1933 of change 1932 1933 of change 


























New England .-...........-- $1, 767, 145 $579, 864 —67.2 | $4, 047,712 | $1, 090, 519 —73. 1 53 

Middle Atlantic. ..........- 2, 986, 662 | 1,922,619 —35. 6 | 12,384,676 | 9, 758, 031 —21,2 70 

East North Central_........| 1, 296, 688 631, 766 —51.3 | 7,473,173 | 2, 500, 293 —66.4 94 

West North Central_._....- 503, 890 225, 797 —55.2 | 1,535, 819 593, 972 —61.3 25 
South Atlantic... ........... 1, 118, 657 973, 966 —12.9 | 4,880,042 | 2,895, 227 —40.7 39 

South Central_.-.........-. 654, 048 465, 713 —28.8 | 3,573,770 | 2, 198, 280 —38. 5 33 

Mountain and Pacific. ---_.. 1, 381, 043 840, 968 —39.1 | 7,034,282 | 2,698, 690 —61.6 37 

Mo ntbgbncubagenee 9, 708, 133 | 5, 640, 693 —41.9 | 40,929, 474 | 21, 744,012 —46.9 351 






























Reports received from these 351 cities show that there were de- 
creases in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for new 
nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
for total building construction, comparing February, 1933, with 
February, 1932. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 351 identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over, for the months of February, 1932, and February, 1933, 
by geographic divisions. 
164994°—33—8 
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TABLE 7—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND itp. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES, 4 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY Gro. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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+ ..4| New nonresi- Additions, al- . 
| dential build- | terations, and co pale 
& ings repairs 
Geographic division T 
Febru- | Febru- Febru- | Febru-| Febru-| Febru-| Febru- | Febru- 
ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, | ary, ary, ary, 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
j = = 
New England__...................--- 105 57 260 200 | 1,079 99 | 1,444| 1, 156 
ino ccitcdabadeindiedees 627 199 852 454 3, 222 2, 531 4, 701 3, 184 
East North Central.................. 211 49 830 354 1, 821 1,124 2,862 1, 527 
West North Central_.............__. 168 42 307 210 674 415 1, 149 667 
EERE EEE EET 255 127 450 326 | 2,085; 1,510} 2,790 1, 963 
tS RES 8 CE SS a 302 130 485 260; 1,577] 1,148] 2,364 1, 538 
Mountain and Pacific............._-- 582 269 982 680 | 2,896 | 2,469] 4,460 3, 418 
| i REET a fe ere e ae 2, 250 873 4, 166 2, 484 | 13,354 | 10,096 | 19, 770 13, 453 
PE eee Lan —61, 2 |.---..-- —40. 4 |.......- —24.4 |.-......| —32.0 





























Decreases in number were shown in all types of buildings, comparing 
February, 1933, with February, 1932. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such 
dwellings, for which permits were issued in 351 identical cities, in 
February, 1932, and February, 1933, by geographic divisions. 

TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 







































































1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost Pen” | Wathmeted ent | Sane Pro- 
Geographic division 
| 
February, | February, — | — February, | February, ig —" 
1982 1933 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 
New England___......_- $524, 232 $241, 900 96 56 $86, 500 $5, 000 17 2 
Middle Atlantic___.____- 2, 296, 718 727, 491 512 167 686, 929 166, 250 198 44 
East North Central____- 900, 790 199, 931 196 48 83, 550 5, 359 23 3 
West North Central____- 567, 545 124, 400 156 40 70, 250 9, 500 21 4 
South Atlantic._......_- 1, 069, 265 437, 450 243 122 57, 200 2, 500 19 ] 
South Central___.._____- 611, 542 285, 402 281 127 66, 225 5, 960 30 4 
Mountain and Pacific___| 1, 921, 856 938, 961 535 237 169, 527 136, 550 69 56 
Total.._......_..._| 7,891,948 | 2, 955, 535 2, 019 797 | 1, 220, 181 331, 119 377 114 
Per cent of change______|...._______- —62. § |......_. WOE: 6 $.4ciS: us. ty pee —69.8 
Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
| Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
Families pro- Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
February, | February, oe — February, | February, ware F ee 
_ Simi) = 1933 | 1983 | 1933 
New England.--....-.--- 0 0 0 0 | $610,732 | $246, 900 113 58 
Middle Atlantic_.......- $1, 848, 500 |$3, 085, 500 536 559 | 4, 832, 147 | 3, 979, 241 1, 246 770 
East North Central. ___- 69, 500 0 16 0 | 1,053, 840 205, 290 235 51 
West North Central____- 10, 000 0 3 0| 647,795 133, 900 180 44 
South Atlantic_._......- 431, 000 26, 100 82 18 | 1, 557, 465 466, 050 344 141 
South Central_.......... | 44, 461 0 21 0 722, 228 291, 362 332 131 
Mountain and Pacific__- 144, 000 49, 400 68 33 | 2, 235,383 | 1, 124,911 672 326 
eS 2, 547,461 | 3, 161, 000 726 610 }11, 659, 590 | 6, 447,654 | 3,122 1, 521 
Per cent of change.......'.-....------ Yh ee aia | RE WEF testinnce —51.3 
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There was a decrease in both the number of families provided 
for and the estimated cost of 1-family dwellings and 2-family dwell- 
ings. Indicated expenditures for apartment houses, however, in- 
creased 24.1 per cent, although the number of family-dwelling units 
decreased 16.0 per cent. Indicated expenditures for housekeeping 
dwell of ali kinds decreased 44.7 per cent, while the number 
of family-dwelling units decreased 51.3 per cent, comparing February, 
1933, with February, 1932. 


Details by Cities 


TABLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the 
number of families page for in new dwellings in each of the 
cities having a population of 10,000 or over for which reports were 
received in February, 1933. 

Beginning with the month of January, 1933, the bureau extended 
the scope of its work on building operations to take in all cities in 
the United States having a population of 10,000 or over. Previous 
to that time, data were collected only from cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over. 

Permits were issued during February, 1933, for the following 
important building projects: In the Borough of the Bronx for an 
apartment house to cost over $3,000,000; in Austin, Tex., for a 
junior high school building to cost over $300,000; in Sacramento, 
Calif., for a school building to cost nearly $300,000; in the Borough 
of Manhattan for a hospital building to cost $800,000; in Oneonta, 
N. Y., for a public-utilities building to cost $300,000; in Rochester, 
N. Y., for a State hospital building to cost nearly $800,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department for a post office in Columbus, 
Ohio, to cost over $1,200,000; for a Federal courthouse in Fort 
Worth, Tex., to cost over $600,000; and for an appraisers’-stores 
building in Baltimore, Md., to cost $670,000. 


TaBLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933 


New England States 












































New New Total Fami- 
resi- | nonresi- (includ- lies J resi- | nonresi- (includ- lies 
City and State | dential | dential ine re- | _Bte- City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PTO 
build- | build- -* ) vided build- | build- mo bat vided 
ings ings | Pals for ings ings for 
Connecticut: Connecticut— 

Ansonia. .-..-. 0 $825) $1,625 0 Continued. 
Bridgeport _ - 0 2,755) 11, 485 0 New Britain..| $3,000 0} $10, 890 1 
Bristol__...... 0 1, 000 4, 910 0 New Haven..| 10,000} $1,825) 26,444 1 
Danbury... $12, 600 500 13, 750 3 Norwaik-_-_._- 12, 700 10,310} 25,665 3 
Delis «...-- 0 400 400 0 Norwich__._-- 0 735 8, 843 0 
East Rartford 4, 000 175 5, 085 1 Shelton....... 0 25 125 0 
Fairfield !_ 50, 900 150} 67, 450 7 Stamford --_--- 5, 000 290 12, 240 1 
Greenwich... 21, 700 600; 31,600 3 Stratford - - - 1, 196 1, 570 3, 046 1 
Hamden... 4, 500 350 5, 700 1 Torrington _ 0 0 105 0 
Hartford__.._- 7, 000 2,730} 47,810 2 Wallingford _ - 0 0 480) 0 
Manchester._. 1, 600 875 4, 240 1 Waterbury 0 1, 250 3, 900 0 

Meriden. -__. 4, 800 1, 285 8, 905 1 West Hart- 
Middletown. 12, 500 215 12, 930 3 ES 10, 500 175} 20, 455 2 
ilford.......| 2900,  3,210| 7,790,  1/| Willimantic 0 0 o 0 


1 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1933; not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsv} 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 


New England States—Continued 








City and State 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 

build- 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


Fami- 
lies 
pro- 

vided 

for 


City and State 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 





Maine: 


South Port- 
land 
Massachusetts: 
Arlington 
Attleboro____- 


Brookline____ 
Cambridge- .- 
Chelsea... _- 


Dedham_____- 
Easthampton. 


Fall River--__. 
Fitchburg____ 
Framingham . 
Gardner 

Gloucester. _- 
Haverhill____- 
Holyoke 


Marlborough. 
Medford 
Melrose. ___.. 


Milton_-.-.___- 
Natick ___- 


New Bedford. 
Newburyport 


North Adams. 
Northampton 
North Attle- 





so go 


» 


fF = 


— 
te 


¥ 








$875 

0 

21, 955 
0 


— 
OD SOO On SO ON DD NO 100 oe 
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Massachusetts— 
Continued. 
Plymouth. _._ 
Quincy 
Revere. _____. 


Somerville-___- 
Southbridge. - 
Springfield _ _-. 
Stoneham. .-- 
Swampscott. 


Watertown__- 
Wellesley... _- 
Westfield - oa 


Winthrop-_-__-_ 


Worcester. __- 

New Hamp- 
shire: 

Claremont... 


Rhode Island: 
Central Falls - 


Provi- 


rt 
Provi- 


East 


New 
Nort 


Providence... 
Warwick 
Westerly. _-_-- 


Bennington __ 
Burlington. - - 
Rutland 


> 


= > 


> 


om 


ht 
ow 


4, 








700 
800 








8|.8. 8. -8.8 .. 8. 888. 


Es 
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1, 473, 


685 








Middle Atlantic States 





New Jersey: 
Bayonne_ _--- 


Bloomfield _ _. 
Bridgeton - - - - 
Burlington - -. 
Clifton _._...-. 
East Orange-. 


Englewood - -- 








ee 


Applications filed. 





$12, 370 
150 

1, 400 
385 


perSerraos 
SSRSISSSESS= 
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New Jersey— 
Continued. 
Jersey City--- 


Long Branch- 
Lyndhurst - -- 
Maplewood__- 
Montclair - - - - 
Morristown - - 
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TasLe 9%—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Cont 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 














City and State 


resi- 
dential 
build- 

ings 





New 


nonresi- 
dential 
build- 


ings 











Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 





Fami- 


lies 


pro- 
vided 
for 


City and State 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 





New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


for 





Fami- 
lies 
pro- 
vided 





New Jersey— 
Continued. 
Perth Amboy- 
Phillipsburg-- 
Plainfield _---- 
Pleasantville!_ 


Rutherford !_- 
South Orange. 


Unite Bates 
Union City --.- 
Weehawken -. 


West Orange— 
New York: 

Albany-.....-- 

Amsterdam - - 


Endicott -__--- 
Floral Park__- 


Glen Cove-.-- 
Glens Falls__- 
Gloversville_- 
Hempstead ___- 
Irondequoit_- 
=e 
Jamestown - -. 
Johnson City. 
Kenmore i aahk 


Mamaroneck - 
Middletown. - 
Mount Ver- 


Newburgh-_-- 
New Rochelle. 


1 Schedule received for the first time, Fe 
2 Applications filed. 
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1, 
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4, 
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1, 
300, 


E335.555 


ss 


445 


150 


650 
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922 
410 
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100 


100 
0 
975 


700 
155 
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New York— 

Continued. 
Oswego-......- 
Peekskill _ _._- 
Plattsburg---- 
Port Jervis --- 
Poughkeepsie- 
Rensselaer -.-.-- 
Rochester - - - - 

Rockville 


Saratoga 
Springs----- 

Schenectady-.- 

Syracuse-_-_...- 


Watertown--- 
White Plains - 


Pennsylvania: 
Abington.---- 
Allentown- .-- 


Connellsvilie_ 
Conshohocken 
Coraopolis---- 
Dae... 


Duquesne !__- 
Easton ---_---- 
Ellwood City- 





6, 


’ 


: 


a ad 


000 





indigemmeii eel 





, 1933; not included in totals. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





$2, 416 

17, 600 
’ 

0 

12, 175 

8, 800 

812, 194 

34, 195 


5, 100 
11, 458 
21, 189 

0 


11, 180 
10, 425 
115 

8, 350 
139, 375 


7, 180 
361, 155 
16, 095 
0 
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1, 000 
2, 625 
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TaBLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








New Total — New 
nonresi- | ,, ies resi- 
City and State ‘tial | dential ea pro- || City and State | dential 
build- airs) vided build- 
Pp for ings 





Pennsylvania— Pennsylvania— 
Continued. ‘Continued. 
Norristown__. $4, 650 Swissvale 0 

il Ci 1, 950 Uniontown__- $1, 000 
Philadelphia_ 379, 111 Vandergrift-_- 0 
Phoenixville_- 0 Ww 841 
Pittsburgh - _- Washington_. 2, 325 
Pittston Waynesboro-_ 0 
Pottstown. - a West Chester. 3, 685 4, 035 
Wilkinsburg_. 0 4, 825 
Williamsport - 2, 100 12, 786 
Wet oe, eens 115, 975} 121, 496 


4, 483, 076 saath 81) 


gp & 
So8c5 


66, 896 
0 





3, 075 
0 


17, 660 
34, 737 

3, 950 
Sunbury - ---- 0 0 





oroooo 





ccotococowoNco 





























East North Central States 





Illinois: Indiana: 


Connersville_- 
Crawfordsville 
East Chicago- 
Bloomington - 
Blue Island_. 
Brookfield ___-- 


wn 


Evansville___- 
Fort Wayne. 
Frankfort 

G 


oF 
ss 
$ 


- 


0 
000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
800) 


Hammond..--- 
Huntington - - 
Indianapolis- - 


go & 
S25 


Lafayette 


PD 
$3 
Sac 


— 
- 








_ 
- 


New Castle_-_- 


Richmond.-.-.-. 
Shelbyville --- 
South Bend_- 


x 





Pao 
8B x 
8 


Kankakee -.. 
La Grange--.- 


i<) 


-3 
SSSERSESSEE.2E FSSS.52 


Ann Arbor --- 
Battle Creek. 
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ee 
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Benton Har- 
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Grand Rapids. 

Grosse Pointe 
RG 

Hamtramck... 

Highland 
Park 


» > 


So SoS BSccos Titian S5.58- of 


_ 


HPAPMeHYrs 


150 
675 
0 


1 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1933; not included in totals. 
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TasLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 








New Fami- New 
nonresi- Gncled- lies resi- 
City and State dential | 


a. | ing re- 
build pairs) 


pro- City and State | dential 
vided build- 


ings for ings 





Michigan—Con. 
Ironwood_.__-.- 


SEE 


Kalamazoo. - - 
Lansing 
Lincoln Park. 
Marquette- __- 
Monroe.---.--- 
Mount Clem- 
CNP Risaedas - 
Muskegon- --- 
Muskegon 


Peper 
~I 
SRSSq 


~ 
~— 


Pontiac 
Port Huron... 
River Rouge. 
Royal Oak___. 
Saginaw 
Traverse City. 
W yandotte__. 
Ohio: 


hos 
~I 
2 
res 
3 
oooocoorooso ooco 


Sandusky. -- 
Shaker 

Heights____- 
Springfield _ _ . 
Steubenville_. 
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Ashtabula... - 
Barberton. _. 


oe on 
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Youngstown... 
Zanesville-..- 


Wisconsin: 


oa 
on 
— 


oS 
on 3 
onnoco 





a 
~s 
or 


Eau Ciaire__- 
Fond du Lac. 


- 


Cincinnati___- 
Cleveland __._ 
Cleveland 

Heights..__- 
Columbus... 


_ 
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Sheboygan. _- 
Shorewood - - - 


South Mil- 


Bo ont 


Stevens Point- 


Two Rivers. - 
Waukesha..___ 


_ 


otionoe ooo 
J 
eocococ 


gauge. E.¥sie EE 82 883...828e8 








s ocoocoocoroo oooonororocooce orooooooo~ 


Total___ 


8 
s 
































West North Central States 








Iowa—Contd. 
Mason City~. 
Muscatine____ 


0 
$70 
175 
1, 655 
3, 575 

145 
4, 585 
1, 100 

525 
0 
600 


38 
S 
£ 


- 
a oBScc 


Sioux City___- 
Waterloo. -____ 
Kansas: 
Arkansas City 
Coffeyville. __ 


x. 


7 


29 Ore 
BSNEBERES: 


3P 


Emporia 
Keokuk 100 5, Fort Scott___- 
Marshalltown. 500 5, 700 Hutchinson-_. 


1 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1933; not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUE) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 








City and State 


New 


Fami- 
lies 
pro- 

vided 

for 


City and State 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 

ings ° 


g 
5; 





Kansas—Con. 
Independence 


Minneapolis. . 
Rochester _ . .. 
Saint Cloud... 


Independence 
Jefferson City 
Joplin 

Kansas City-- 





» # 
S33. 
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Missouri-—Con. 


Rapid City... 
Sioux Falls-.- 


g 


p> i» & 
aallen Bcc Book Scce eS... 
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—_ 
— 
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o8-3 88828. 
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South Atlantic States 


nonwnococr- 


- O° 


coo 


© to 





Delaware: 
Wilmington -_. 

District of Co- 

lumbia: 

Washington -- 

Florida: 
Gainesville. - - 
Jacksonville -- 
Key West--.-- 
Lakeland -_-__-. 
Miami 


St. Augustine. 
St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


! Schedule received for the 





A ot 


Se oe 
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By Se2 2 £8.25 
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North Carolina: 


ity 
Fayetteville. _ 
Goldsboro. ._. 
Greensboro... 
High Point--- 
Kinston 


Winston- 
Salem ._...- 
South Carolina: 





o BS 


as 


A a 


8 
[2-0 atte » sassealesncace SSS. 


- 3 





2, 300 


, 1933; not included in totals. 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 


T BLE 9—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
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New New Fami- New New ami- 
resi- | nonresi- Gace. lies resi- | nonresi- Pain lies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | Pro City and State | dential | dential ri clud- | pro- 
build- | build- | Dairs) | Vided build- | build- | T&T& | vided 
ings | ings |. for ings | ings | P&S) | for 
Virginia—Con, West Virginia— 
Norfolk.....-.. $28,350; $9,755) $60, 202 12 Continued. 
Petersburg...| 1, 000 529} «1, 679 1 Clarksburg. _. 0| $2,325; $4, 950 0 
Portsmouth-- 0} 450 3, 318 0 Fairmont... _- 0 120 820 0 
Richmond... 10, 250; 22,855) 45,333 4 Huntington __ 0 60 1, 970 0 
Roanoke- - -.- 7, 500} 90) 9, 847 2 Martinsburg..| $2, 000 8,000} 10,835 1 
Staunton !_.__ 0 3, 000) 6, 050) 0 Morgantown 0 4, 575 5, 170 0 
Suffolk. ....-- 0 125 1, 825) 0 Parkersburg - - 0} 1,460; 3, 160 0 
Winchester _. 0 50 50) 0 Wheeling... _- 0 4,800} 12,700; 0 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield -_ - .- 0; 200 235 0 Total____- 535, 674} 1, 512, 47113, 083, 525 173 
Charleston - -- 1 0} 4,751 0 
South Central States 
Alabama: Oklahoma— 
Bessemer. -_- 0 0 $200 0 Continued 
Birmingham. . 0} $8,295) 37, 580 0 Sapulpa__-_._- 0 0 0 6 
Decatur. _._- 0 1, 500 1, 750 0 Seminole... _- 0 0 0 0 
Dothan._____- $3, 200 100 6, 000 2 Shawnee._.._. 0} $2, 035 0 
Fairfield_.__.- 0 0 435 0 , ERE $2, 900 11, 450 19, 004 3 
Huntsville !__ 1, 800 0 1, 800 3 || Tennessee: 
Mobile... - .-- 6, 700 O} 12,451 9 Chattanooga - 5, 950) 0} = 21,002 3 
Montgomery. 0 1, 000 9, 095 0 Jackson. --._._ 0 825 825 0 
Selma.....--- 0 175 350) 0 Johnson City_ 2, 500 50 2, 550 1 
Arkansas: Kingsport. -_- 0 50 50 0 
Blytheville-_- 2, 000 0 2, 000 2 Knoxville____. 0 1, 354 4, 534 0 
E] Dorado. _- 0 0} 75 0 Memphis____- 9, 750 1,690} 55,770 2 
Hot Springs..} 31, 130 7,750| 44,035 18 Nashville..__- 7,000} 27,540) 46,703 4 
Little Rock... 0 1,270} 15,159 0 || Texas: 
Pine Bluff.__- — 2, 500) 0 Abilene....... 0 0 1, 500 0 
Kentucky: Amarillo...._- 0} 90 740 0 
Ashland__...- 0 0 0 0 Austin.......- 39, 557| 333,134) 385, 644 23 
Henderson. .-_. 0} 0 0 0 Beaumont.._- 8,200) 17,532) 30,635 4 
Lexington. ._- 7, 000 2,480) 56,727 1 Big Spring--... 0 0 1, 054 0 
Louisville. __. 14, 500 2,525) 32,850 2 Brownwood - - 0} 0 500 0 
Newport __-.- 0 0 0 0 Corsicana _ _._ 3, 000 1, 750 5, 250 1 
Paducah_..... 0 4, 000 5, 900 0 Dallas_....... 16, 550} 224,104; 272,839 i] 
Louisiana: Del Rio.._...- 0 1, 110 2, 744 0 
Baton Rouge. 1, 540) 0| 72, 698 2 Denison...... 0} 0 800 0 
New Orleans..; 16,250) 65, 243] 107, 017 8 El Paso-.._...-. 3,850} 39, 600) 47, 380 1 
Shreveport...| 12, 509 3, 333} 34, 187 5 Fort Worth...| 33,000} 624,800| 670, 045 10 
Mississippi: Galveston - - _- 3,500} 15,748) 24,855 4 
Clarksdale-... 0 0 3, 700 0 Greenville ___ 0 0 450 0 
Columbus... 0 0 0 0 ar Sate? O| 74,825) 75,275 0 
Greenville... _. 3, 000 1,000} 16,000 1 Houston_.---_- 68,100) 33,050) 111,375 14 
Greenwood... 0 0 450 0 Palestine. .__- 3, 905 0 , 905 2 
Gulfport...__. 0 150 1, 025 0 Pampa. .--_.-_-- 0} 131,380} 134, 880 0 
Hattiesburg - . 0 0 0 0 Port Arthur-- 0 70 2, 770 0 
Jackson....__. 12, 025 0} = =19, 220 7 San Angelo. __ 0} 1, 250 3, 500 0 
Meridian__... 0 0 2, 800 0 San Antonio-_. 8, 931 3,315} 35, 683 16 
Vicksburg --_.. 600 3, 000 3, 600 1 Sherman -.-__. 600 0 600 1 
Oklahoma Sweetwater._. 0 100 700 0 
BOR ci. 1, 500 1, 600 3, 100 1 | ee 8,035} 20,990) 38,316 15 
Bartlesville__. 0 250 250 0 i 1, 500 160} 17,190 2 
| | eae 0 200 2, 240 0 Wichita Falls. 0 897 4, 662 0 
McAlester... _. 0 0 475 0 —_— 
Oklahoma Total___.. 355, 282|1, 678, 010/2, 553, 809) 174 
ME 18, 000 8,575) 36, 235 1 
















































1 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1933; not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsurp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1933—-Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 

















New New Fami- New New \Famt- | 
resi- | nonresi- Pa ww lies resi- | nonresi- a lie : 
City and State | dential | dential | Sno ro. | pro- || City and State | dential | dential | 9DOUd'| |... pe 
build- | build- ht vided build- } build- | *P&T& |v ia.4 
ings ings | Pairs for ings ings | Pairs) |';,, : 
|—— cl 
Arizona: Colorado: lo 
Phoenix. --._-- $5, 200; $7,280) $21, 485 4 Boulder-- --_.. 0 $100 $540 0 a 
:, a 0 585 2, 963 0 Colorado | 
California: Springs----. 0 460 4, 710 0 e 
Alameda. - - -- 14, 600 243 16, 913 4 Denver-_-_- --| $42,000) 10,250) 85,370 g 
Alhambra....| 14, 000 1,300} 23,700 6 Fort Collins_- 0 0 1, 250 0 Ww 
Bakersfield - -- 5, 800 675; 11,348 2 Grand Junc- c 
Berkeley - - - -- 9, 900 965| 30, 154 4 tion .....-. oh 0 265; 1, 290 0 
Beverly Hills_| 82,000} 12,900) 112,150) 13 Greeley _.__._- 0 0| $2,977 0 t 
Brawley-.-..-.- 1, 000 0 1, 345 1 PuemO....... 500 518 2, 463 | 
Burlingame.-- 0 0 4, 900 0 || Idaho: t 
Compton....- 3, 150 5, 075 9, 125 2 Nd yg 0 0 2, 699 0 
Eureka-..---- 0 1, 100 2, 520 0 || Montana: ] 
Fresno - -.--.-- 6,600) 10,044) 32,428 3 Anaconda. - - 0 0 0 0 r 
Fullerton-_-_- 0 1, 650 4, 070 0 Billings_-_---.-- 0 300 300 0 
Gardena.__-_-- 1, 000 55 1, 525 2 matees. ....-- 0 0 0 0 
Glendale - - -- 24,000; 11,156) 36,936 6 Great Falls_. 0 0 9, 400 0 
Huntington Helena. - - ---- 1, 500 50 2, 060 2 
5, 400 7,000} 13,425 3 Missoula. - - - - 0 120 2, 920 0 
Inglewood __.- 1, 200 600 2, 375 1 || Nevada: 
Long Beach--- 31, 800 31, 495) 129, 340 14 Reno... wacoee 0 0 5, 169 0 
Los Angeles...| 339,611} 157,832) 701,579} 150 || New Mexico: 
Modesto.....- 0 40 1, 0 Albuquerque - 2,500) 1,350} 7,860 
Monrovia_ --- 0 275 2, 013 0 Roswell. .-- .-. 5, 000 6,500) 16, 500 2 
Oakland......| 34,000) 22,253) 116, 268 11 Santa Fe-_- --.- 0 800; 13, 588 0 
Ontario-_-_----- 1, 500 5, 350 7, 575 1 || Oregon: 
Palo Alto___-- 7,200; 45,500| 54,775 1 Astoria. ...... 0 10 446 0 
Pasadena. ---- 54,300} 17,468) 91,358 6 Eugene. .--_..- 2, 000 0 2, 000 l 
Pomona. ----- 0 0 0 Klamath 
Redlands !___- 0 0 1, 712 0 ER i woah 0} 10,000) 11,510 0 
Richmond.--- 0} 12,375) 14,475 0 Medford..---. 0 1, 000 1, 150 0 
Riverside-.-_--- 0 19,500; 25, 492 0 Portland - - --- 29,950; 34,165! 100, 625 i) 
Sacramento...| 33,400) 287,755) 348, 172 12 || Utah: 
Salinas. _--.--. 0 435 2, 840 0 TS ceecond 0 0 0 0 
San Bernard- Oo! 0 300 500 0 
SS RES 0 0} 5, 080 || Salt Lake 
San Diego....| 28,550} 8,927) 75,927) 12 City...----- Oo} = 1,100) 12, 775 0 
San Francisco| 125,150} 49,722) 325,545) 38 || Washington: 
San Jose___... 12,800} 14,955) 40,095 7 || Aberdeen... .. 0 200 730) 0 
Santa Ana..._.| 11, 000 12, 930 3 Bellingham... 600} 12,975) 16,025 l 
Santa Bar- Bremerton -<= 5, 500 4, 335 17, 035 2 
bara......-- 254,000} 13,035; 270, 545 2 Hoquiam... -- 0 50 325 
Santa Mop- , Longview - - -- 0 25 1, 025 0 
ica, 13, 000 1,908] 18, 900 3 Olympia-.----. 1, 000 1, 665 7, 487 
ane. 17 Som men 3) See el 
South Gate...| 3,500} 2,000, 8,800 7 ae--~ , 2, : 
South Pasa- - apn a a: ie 
dena 0 2, 200 8, 205 0 acoma. - -... 8, 750 1,020; 22,712 r 
Stockton... 2,400/ 4,345] 14,668} 2 ¥, A. angus -- : : m= «(° 
Vallejo. --.-.. 13, 000 0} 16,962) 3 = 
Whittier__.__- 0 0 6, 725 0 Total____- 1, 248, 161; 850, 486/3, 088,879) 359 
































Hawaii 





City and State 


New 
New res- 
idential | BOUres 
idential 
ings : 
ings 


Fam- 

Total : 
(inelud- | ‘ies 
i pro- 
sepaind vided 








Honolulu 





$98, 785 





$18, 229 





$132, 049 

















1 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1933; not included in totals. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities in 1932 
Part 2. Types of Buildings 


UILDING permit reports have been received by the Bureau of 
B Labor Statistics from 370 cities of the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over, for the calendar year 1932. 

It was necessary to send agents of the bureau to only two of these 
cities to compile reports from records on file in the offices of the 
local building officials, all of the other 368 cities having replied to 
questionnaires sent by mail. This is quite a contrast with the earlier 
experience in collecting this information. For example, in 1922 it 
was necessary for agents of the bureau to visit 33% per cent of the 
cities to compile dats for that year. This proportion was reduced 
to 6.1 per cent in 1928; to 2.6 per cent in 1929; to 1.9 per cent in 1930; 
to eight-tenths of 1 per cent in 1931; and to less than six-tenths of 1 
per cent in 1932. From this record it will be seen that local building 
officials are fully alive to the value of published reports on building 
permits and are lending their assistance to the work of the bureau. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 
these data. In studying the following tables, it should be borne in 
mind that the figures refer to the cost of the buildings only, and to 
buildings within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated. No 
land costs are included. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings; the estimated 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits were 
issued in these 370 cities for the year 1932; the per cent that each 
kind forms of the total number; the per cent that the cost of each kind 
forms of the total cost; and the average cost per building. 

In the 370 cities for which reports were received for the calendar 
year 1932, permits were issued for 92,790 new buildings, having an 
estimated cost of $414,216,510. Of the total number of new buildings, 
27 per cent were residential buildings and 73 per cent were nonresi- 
dential buildings. By far the most numerous class of residential 
buildings was 1-family dwellings. They form 24.4 per cent of the 
total number of new buildings. Two-family dwellings were the only 
other class of residential buildings, comprising more than 1 per cent of 
the total number of new buildings. In the nonresidential group, 
private garages were the most numerous, followed in order by sheds 
and stores and warehouses. 

Of the indicated expenditures for new buildings during the year 
1932, 27.7 per cent were for residential buildings and 72.3 per cent 
for nonresidential buildings. One-famil dwellings accounted for 
the largest expenditure in the residential group and were exceeded 
only by one class of nonresidential buildings, public buildings. Of 
the residential group, indicated expenditures for apartment houses 
ranked next to 1-family dwellings. The expenditures for apartment 
houses, however, were only slightly more than one-seventh of the 
expenditures for 1-family dwellings. 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS Iss) 


IN 370 CITIES, 1932, BY KIND OF BUILDING = 








New buildings for which permits were 
issued 





Estimated cost 
Kind of building ™ 





Amount 





Residential buildings 


1-family dwellings i $87, 641, 137 
2-family dwellings ‘ 10, 137, 180 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined , 1, 478, 390 
Multifamily dwellings $ ‘ 13, 041, 670 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined 


Lodging houses 
All other 











Factories and work shops 

Public garages 

Private garages 

Service stations 
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Office buildings : 
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Public works and utilities ; 

Schools and libraries 
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| Taga ee ae eee be cS SATE TE RM DY _.| 92, 790 
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414, 216, 510 


3 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Indicated expenditures for public buildings were higher than for any 
other class in the nonresidential group. Schools and libraries ranked 
next, and stores and warehouses third. If we group public buildings, 
peer works and utilities, institutional buildings, and schools and 
ibraries, which are wholly or partially erected from public funds, we 
find that 46.8 per cent of the total indicated expenditures for new 
buildings during 1932 were accounted for by buildings of these classes. 
The average cost of all new buildings for which permits were issued 
during 1932 was $4,464. The average cost of new residential buildings 
was $4,587. The most expensive class of residential buildings was 
“all other.” This group includes such buildings as clubs with bed- 
rooms, college dormitories, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings 
with bedrooms, etc. Hotels ranked second in average cost in the 
residential grou 
New wha buildings cost $4,419 apiece. If, however, we 
exclude from the nonresidential group private garages and sheds, of 
which there are a great number, we find that the average cost of the 
remaining buildings in the nonresidential group is $22,680. Public 
buildings, the most expensive type in this group, averaged $468,582 
pes building. This was more than twice the cost of schools ‘and 
ibraries, the second most expensive class. 
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Building Trend, 1931 and 1932 
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TABLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 360 identical cities for the years 
1931 and 1932, and the per cent of increase or decrease in 1932 as 


compared with 1931. 


differs from the number in Table 1. 


It will be observed that the number of cities 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF ALTERATIONS AND 
REPAIRS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 360 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING 
1931 AND 1932, BY KIND OF BUILDING 



























































Buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of 

increase (+-) or 

decrease (—) 

in 1932 com- 

Kind of building 1931 1932 —— ith 
Number Cost Number Cost —_ Cost 
Residential Uuildings 
1-family dwellings__.-_--- SOG Les ©: 55,010 | $260, 880,240 | 22,328 | $85, 742,247 | —59.4 | —67.1 
9-felintty GT nik aie » ono ons so 5, 608 38, 888, 388 1,653 | 10,097,680 | —70.5 | —74.0 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stores combined._........___-. SBE 541 3, 952, 649 239 1, 466, 290 | —55.8 | —62.9 
Multifamily dwellings_-.........--- Fates 2,177 132, 932, 724 432 | 13,041,670 | —80.2 | —90.2 
Multifamily dwellings with stores com- 
bine. ssitect:s.- De es SUS S Saaee 99 9, 452, 626 33 571, 565 | —66.7 | —94.0 
pe ER, ees Se EEE panes 20 2, 304, 824 6 205,000 | —70.0} —91.1 
EE SOT ae ae eee 10 335, 800 12 132, 300 | +20.0 | —60.6 
All C6BMRivissas cin a ak te 91 9, 829, 934 18 1, 678, 192 | —80.2 | —82.9 
Total residential buildings--.-___._-- 63, 556 458, 577, 185 24,721 | 112,934,944 | —61.1 | —75.4 
Nonresidential buildings 

Amusement buildings.................--. 551 24, 079, 518 75 | 12,715,193 | —32.0 | —47.2 
Chem a i alk i eka 498 19, 099, 885 266 9, 064,325 | —46.6 | —52.5 
Factories and workshops ._.......---.--- 1, 552 49, 275, 048 818 | 17,577,071 | —47.3 | —64.3 
Pulm ses ce ocn nook. otc lk 1, 092 11, 127, 302 357 2, 648, —67.3 | —76.2 
fo). tit«*« 81, 442 24,096,858 | 44, 441 10, 660, 371 | —45.4 | —55.8 
Sere, oe 3, 905 10, 550, 997 3, 252 6, 738,095 | —16.7 | —36.1 
Te a ge 247 58, 426, 078 117 | 16,805,722 | —52.6 | —71.2 
QU ss kk cc 286 107, 293, 293 135 | 10,316,101 | —52.8 | —90.4 
| > <iSS ae Rees 409 129, 384, 129 227 | 106, 787,685 | —44.5 | —17.5 
Public works and utilities....._........-- 493 44, 231, 932 314 | 25,650,660 | —36.3 | —42.0 
Senge wae meeeeeee. . . -.....-..-..-.. 575 113, 696, 583 206 | 43,893,016 | —64.2| —61.4 
RRL OS EOE Ee ce ee ee 9, 704 2,906,075 | 10,240 2,532,774 | +5.5] —12.8 
Stables and barms..........__- ies lait 268 487, 579 282 325; 026 | +5.2] —33.3 
Stores and warehouses_........._____- $ 7,170 67, 108, 453 4,748 | 26,083,932 | —33.8 | —61.2 
Sel I le ca cee c ee 2, 714 2, 816, 973 1, 402 5, 504,975 | —48.3 | +95. 4 
Total nonresidential buildings_-__-_- 110, 906 664, 580,703 | 67,180 | 297, 253,248 | —39.4 | —55.3 
Total new buildings............- __.| 174, 462 | 1, 123, 157,888 | 91,901 | 410, 188,192 | —47.3 | —63.5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... _--- 240, 124 202, 847, 503 | 199, 012 | 110,314,292 | —17.1 | —45.6 
Grand total, all buildinys..._..__-. 414, 586 | 1,326, 005, 391 | 290,913 | 520, 502,484 | —20.8 | —60.7 














There was a decrease of 29.8 per cent in the number of building 


operations, comparing 
1931. Indica 


ermits issued in 1932 with those issued in 
expenditures for total building operations decreased 


60.7 per cent comparing these two years. Additions, alterations, and 
repairs decreased 17.1 per cent in number and 45.6 per cent in cost. 
Comparing 1932 residential buildings with those of 1931, there was 


a decrease of 61.1 


er cent in number and a decrease of 75.4 per cent 


in indicated expenditures. All classes of residential buildings showed 
decreases in indicated egg Aa and all, except lodging houses, 


showed decreases in num 


r 


Permits were issued for 2 more lodg- 


ing houses in 1932 than in 1931. Decreases in expenditures in the resi- 
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dential group ranged from 60.6 per cent in the case of lodging houises 
to 94 per cent in the case of multifamily dwellings with stores. 

Nonresidential buildings showed a decrease of 39.4 per cent in 
number and a decrease of 55.3 per cent in estimated cost. All types 
of nonresidential buildings, except sheds and _ stables and barns, 
showed decreases in number, and all, except ‘‘ All other,” showed de- 
creases in indicated expenditures. 


Families Provided for, 1931 and 1932 


TABLE 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
in each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 360 identical cities during the calendar years 1931 and 1932. 
TABLE 3._NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLING 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 360 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1931 AND 1932, By 
KIND OF DWELLING 








Number of new | Families provided for 
buildings for : 
which permits | 

Kind of dwelling were issued | Number | Per cent 








1932 | 1931 1932 | 








EL ae a: re A ee ; 22,328 | 55,010} 22,328 
ES Seo aes Say el ee , 1,653 | 11, 216 3, 306 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined_| 239 762 310 
Multifamily dwellings 432 | 37,120 4, 416 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined 33 2, 235 157 




















24, 685 | 106, 343-| 30, 517 . 100.0 





During 1932, provisions were made for 30,517 families in the new 
buildings for which permits were issued in the 360 cities. This is a 
decrease of over 70 per cent as compared with 1931. There was a 
marked decrease in the number of family dwelling units provided in 
each class of dwellings, comparing 1932 with 1931. 

The percentage of families provided for in 1-family dwellings showed 
a marked increase, comparing 1932 with 1931. There was a slight 
increase in 2-family ‘sidiaan but a large decrease in the percentage 
of families provided for in apartment houses comparing 1932 with the 


previous year. 
Number of Buildings, by Cities 


TABLE 4 shows, for the years 1931 and 1932, the number of new 
residential buildings, the number of new nonresidential buildings, the 
number of additions, alterations, and repairs, together with the num- 
ber of families provided for, and the ratio of families provided for per 
10,000 of population, in 360 identical cities. 

During the year 1932, family dwelling units were provided for 
30,517 families, or at the ratio of 6 families per each 10,000 of popula- 
tion. During 1931, family dwelling units were provided in these 
cities for 106,343 families, which was at the ratio of 21.3 families to 
each 10,000 of population. 

All geographic divisions showed decreases in the number of families 
provided for. Decreases were also shown in all geographic divisions 
in the number of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential 
buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building 
operations, comparing 1932 with 1931. 
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TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN- 








Families provided for 


Number of buildings for which permits 
























































were issued 
Popula- 
State and city tion, Number Per 10,000 New resi- New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
1932 . population dential dential ing repairs 
sitet 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. - - - --- 147, 400 449 166, 30.5) 11.3 222 103 369 166 938 581 
J. ee i 30, 200 50 12 17.0 4.0 42 12 152 74 372 237 
Greenwich-.--_----- 35, 500 104 49| 30.1) 13.8 99 44 148 82 477 298 
atGeae.....-- 169, 800 116 51 6.9 3. 0 78 36 265 121} 1,331) 1,116 
Meriden.--.-....-.-.- 39, 300 45 35; 11.6 8.9 44 32 125 131 532 499 
New Britain__-_--- 70, 100 27 13 3.9 1.9 24 13 93 39 535 403 
New Haven. ----- 162, 700 166 73; 10.2 4.5 144 65 303 218) 1,003 749 
New London- ---- 30, 500 56 47 18.6) 15.4 43 43 74 61 195 215 
Norwaeim.......... 37, 800 160 83, 43.2) 22.0 157 83 165 123 633 494 
Stamford - -------- 48, 800 108 22; 22.6 4.5 87 15 151) 92 456 319 
Torrington - - - --- 26, 700 38 16 14.4 6.0 31 12 93 70 289 229 
Waterbury - -- ---- 101, 700 80) 35) 7.9 3.4 67 34 193 104 438 290 
Maine: | | 
Bangor Ole I ane i 29, 400 62) SR “Bates cs 61 2 100 61 183 139 
Lewiston - -..-.---- 35, 600 39) 23) 11.0 6.5 29 23 31 20 79 55 
Porqeme........- 71, 100 93) 59, 13.1 8.3 90 58 237 155; 1,117 922 
Massachusetts: 
Se 25, 600 7. 26; 28.7) 10.2 70 25 133 118 336 286 
Boston !__-.--..-- 788, 500} 1, 796 344; 22.9 4.4 788 20; 1,170 571| 7,694) 5, 964 
Beene. 2>.<...4 2 63, 797 76 25; 11.9) 3.9 73 24 211 153 614 482 
Brookline-.--.----- 49, 600 93 61; 19.1) 12.3 81 58 83 39 318 225 
Cambridge - - ----- 114, 500 137 52) 12.0 4.5 42 12 142 71 650) 490 
CR se owe 46, 400 16 7 3.5 1.5 15 6 22 18 275 203 
Chicopee. -----.--- 45, 600 31 ll 6.9 2.4 31 11 123 87 235 164 
Everett.....----..- 50, 200 45 8 9.1 1.6 31 6 95 22 400 276 
Fall River-_------ 2115, 274 9 7 .8 .6 8 8 198 146 537 ~428 
Fitchburg - - 2 40, 692 18 16 4.4 3.9 18 16 69 70) 146 168 
Haverhill___--.-_- 248,710 22 15 4.5 3.1 21 13 101 100 281 224 
Holyoke... .---..-- 2 56, 537 24 10; 42) 1.8 24 10; 81 56 243 149 
Lawrence. 285, 068 14 6} 1.6 ie 10) 6 130 46 350 180 
SR SO 2 100, 234 41 16 4.1 1.6 42 16 153 97 537 434 
RA aS, 103, 000 122 23} 11.9) 2.2 96 21 231 167 802 626 
Malden...._...--- 60, 000 147 32} 24.9) 5.3 95 29 131 54 495 328 
Medford._-_-_--.--- 64, 300 315 67; 50.6) 10.4 234 62 227 90 608 303 
New Bedford_-_. 2112, 597 14 5 1.3 .4 14 5 232 199 542 423 
ae 69, 500 368 99) 54.0) 14.2 301 97 313 161 915 511 
Pittsfield ___.._-.- 51, 400 157 50} 31.0) 9.7 150 49 266 133 675 350 
Oeaeey..........- 77, 300 224 66) 29.9) 8.5 168 61 394 229) 1,312 YO4 
ig iticn oui 37, 200 32 10, 8.8 2.7 32 10 82 44 306 247 
he tiice oie 43, 500 68 27; 15.6) 6.2 51 23 89 69 584 498 
Somerville_______- 106, 300 51 3} 48 3 29 2 102 63 559 395 
Springfield _ .- ___- 154, 400 192 78, 12.6 5.1 179 74 375 228 827 569 
aunton.......-. 37, 400 17 23 4.5 6.1 16 23 114 124 621 559 
Waltham..-__..._- 41, 100 84 38; 20.8) 9.2 72 31 147 350 231 
Watertown_-_____- 37, 900 98 13} 26.8 3.4 85 12 127 48 330 165 
Worcester. ......- 198, 700) 225 133} 11.4) 6.7 218 127 343 227; 1,304 950 
New Hampshire: 
Concord.......... 25, 900 31 27; 12.1) 10.4 29 27 58 44 111 124 
anchester ___._-- 2 76, 834 68 68; 8. 8.9 66 62 200 181; 1,045 996 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls___-- 26, 300 ll 1 42) O4 7 1 46 12 127 74 
TS asiolevan sik 45, 900 227 89| 50.9) 19.4 223 85 379 241 769 461 
East Providence... 31, 800 92 40| 29.7) 12.6 88 38 226 137 942 723 
oe......... 2 27, 612 45 16.3} 10.9 42 29 122 95 332 266 
Pawtucket ---.___- 80, 000 75 37} 9.5) 46 74 31 211 105 525 256 
Providence -__.__- 256, 400 282 108} 11.1) 42 215 81 720 394) 4,729) 4,004 
Woonsocket . . .__. 50, 700 16 13} 3.2) 26 9 11 91 59) 161 
Mie soikin ane 4, 483,355) 6,949) 2,307) 15.6) 5.3) 4,965) 2, 10, 436} 6, 295) 40, 243) 30, 348 
Per cent of change._..|........._|......- a RE Soh SS —58, 7}....... —39, 7|......- —24.6 








1 Applications filed, 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN. 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States 








Number of buildings for which permi: 


Families provided for were issued 





State and city Number Per 10,000 New resi- New nonresi- | Total, inc! 
population dential dential ing repair 





1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 : 82 | 1931 | 1932 
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1 Applications filed. 2 Census 1930. 
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—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN- 





































































































Number of buildings for which permits 
Families provided for were taunall 
Popula- 
State and city tion, Number Per 10,000 New resi- | New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
1932 population dential dential ing repairs 
1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Pennsylvania—Con. 
McKeesport... -. -- 56, 400 54 7 9.7 1.2 50 7 116 78 815 404 
Nanticoke_--.--- -- 26, 800 45) 33} 17.0) 12.3 35 29 1 7 131 52 
New Castle... ---- 49, 500 30 10 6.1 2.0 30) 10 166 103 284 162 
Norristown- -.---- 36, 600 36 2 9.9 5 28 2 125 70 420 237 
Philadelphia-_-_--_-- 1, 978, 900} 1,028 534 §.2| 2.7 881 520) 1,026 665) 5,491) 4,144 
Pittsburgh —----- 680, 900 919 197} 13.6 2.9 688 189 883 450} 4,059) 2,401 
Reading.-.-....---- 111, 900 49 30 4.4 2.7 49 30 163 60) 1,543 843 
Scranton........-- 144, 700 63 55 4.4 3.8 55 49 270 246 744 652 
Wilkes-Barre---_- 87, 200 37 39 4.3 4.5 19 30 166 116 696 601 
Wilkinsburg. ----- 30, 800 31 9 10.3 2.9 24 7 66 19 266 86 
Williamsport ----. 46, 200 20 12 4.3 2. 6 20 ll 302 181} 1,347} 1, 531 
YORiintudtiecane 57, 000 45 18} 8.0, 3.2 45 18 183 103 891 674 
THOR es anides 15, 784, 740) 45,054) 8,478) 28.9) 5.4] 16,208) 5, 267) 26,022) 14,713) 96, 469) 69, 260 
Per cent of change----|.....-...--|------- cn. Meee, SERS Sees —67, §|......- — 43. 5).._..-. — 28. 2 
East North Central States 
I}linois: 
Den intien<-~- 31,400, 22) 10) 7.1) 32) 23) 10| 38 28] 263/ 160 
pS 47, 600 35 13} 7.4 2.7 35 13 154 74 476 216 
Belleville. _------- 29, 200 81 45) 28.0) 15.4 80 45 49 18 165 82 
Berwin. -.-..--.---- 54, 200 47 6 9. 2 1.1 40 5 142 79 238 121 
Bloomington . - - -- 31, 400 26 10 §.3 3. 2 26 10 25 15 61 34 
Chicago. -.-.-.--- .| 3, 523, 400 966 221 2.8 .6 747 197} 2,107) 1,141] 6,619) 3,872 
CA... sae kn os 71, 300 23 3 63.3 .4 20 2 68 46 142 93 
Danville_.._..---- 37, 400 18 24 4.9 6.4 18 16 29 24 135 103 
i ee 59, 500 45 8 > 1.3 38 8 158 109 252 158 
East St. Louis__ -- 76, 000 140 44; 18.6 5.8 129 44 203 116 468 321 
BE itictousaas 37, 300 44 17; 12.0) 4.6 44 17 114 66 460 276 
Evanston__.....-- 69, 100 36 13} 5.4 1.9 35 15 114 54 354 224 
Granite City-_--. 27, 000 4 Oo 15 O 4 0 7 2 14 3 
SQ cc aubis <~ 44, 700 50 & iL@2 1.1 42 5 54 13 332 118 
oe eo 28, 800 37 3} . 13.5 1.0 10 3 74 24 178 76 
ae 32, 600 61 15} 18.8 4.6 61 15 110 104 615 450 
Oak Park_.....--- 69, 300 27 13 4.0 1.9 25 11 111 32 240 119 
Pees... 111, 200 259 84) 23.9 7.6 236 84 310 223) 807 497 
Ge sits... 39, 300 24 10; 6.1 2.5 24 10) 102 89 169 153 
Rockiord_.....--- 90, 100 73 10 8.3 1.1 62 10 140 52 583 249 
Rock Island -- ---- 38, 600 52 20; 13.6) 5.2 52 20 127 62 637 507 
ner nm as whale 74, 300 156 53} 21.3 ae 134 53 265 168) 850 602 
aukegan......-- 36, 400 62 15} 17.7) 4.1 61 15 69 25 237 80 
Indiana: 
Anderson... ...--- 41, 400 43 18} 10.6) 4.3 46 18 86 55 676 133 
East Chicago- ---- 58, 900 3 2 6 3 2 1 77 25 215 58 
Rikweee... oi-s..-- 33, 800 16 12; 48) 3.6 16 12 123 66 460 249 
Evansville_.__..-. 106, 000 97 20; 9.3) 1.9 97 19 310 271} + 1,055 814 
Ft. Wayne... ----- 121, 300 155 23} 13.1) 41.9 155 23 423 190} 1,311 595 
ES 110, 200 56 8 5.3 Py | 51 8 118 42 340 89 
Hammond___--.--- 70, 400 40 12} 5.9 1.7 39! ll 181 105 345 190 
Indianapolis__---- 374, 400 399 128} 10.8} 3.4 352 115 978 554) 3,229) 2, 160 
Kokomo........-. 33, 300 4 1 1.2 3 4 1 106 62 240 135 
pe ag ass chew « 27, 000 35 17] 13.1) 63 26 15 10 3 55 29 
ee SE 24, 700 12 10; 4.9) 4.0 12 10 64 35 326 162 
Michigan City --. 28, 200 24 . 8.7) 4.3 23 12 79 55 164 102 
Mishawaka-.----- 31, 500 12 3} 40) 21.0 12 3 77 51 146 91 
sear 47, 400 34 lil 7.2 23 34 1l 209 136 941 524 
Richmond_.----_- 33, 400 25 5} 7.6) 1.5 25 5 49 28 239 147 
South Bend...-_- 111, 200 54 18} 5.0) 1.6 54 17 398 235) 1,074 665 
Terre Haute._.... 2 62, 810 18 ll} 2.9) 18 18 ll 178 130 675 507 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor. .---.-- 28, 600 68 32} 24.5) 11.2 65 29 107 84 546 419 
Battle Creek - _. _- 44, 900 27 14, 6.1 3.1 27 14 206 155 373 306 
Bay City........- 2 47, 355 57 29; 12.0) 6.1 57 29 183 113 817 489 
Be 60, 900 279 38; 49.6) 6.2 178 37 207 117 578 323 
DON iesa.4....... 1, 720, 700| 2, 135 310! 12.9! 1.81 1,873 301} 4,136) 1,814! 10,082) 5, 159 
? Census 1930. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN |} 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 





Number of buildings for which per: 


| 

| 

Families provided fo ; 
, I led for | were issued 





Popula- 
State and city tion, 


1932 Number 


population | dential dential ing rej 








1931 1932 


| 
Per 10,000 | x New resi- a Yew nonresi- | Total, i: 
a 





1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 





! 


1931 | 193 32 
Ls 
| 
se 


Michigan—Contd. | | 
Flint _ - Ree , 200 
Grand Rapids 74, 200 
Hamtramck 57, 900 
Highland Park. 54, 400 
Jackson........-- 56, 600) 
Kalamazoo__ a 55, 800) 
Lansing $2, 700) 
Muskegon ’ 8, 400) 
Pontiac. , 100} 
Port Huron 32, 500) 
Saginaw 84, 000 178) 825 
W yandotte__- -| 30, 700 3} . 2) 64 317 

Onio: | 
Akron aie 36, 300 | : 480 506 
Ashtabula 23, 400) 38) 232 
Canton ee i | 108, 200) 133 627) 
Cincinnati__- 462, 200 77 , 395) 
Cleveland ; 923, 200 898 , 645) 
Cleveland 

Heights 5 58, 800 
Columbus es 299, 600) 
Dayton -| 207, 800) 
East Cleveland__. 42, 400 
MOON. bina ds ace 26, 700) 
Hamilton_______-_- 54, 800) 
Lakewood 76, 800) 
Lima... 42, 500) 
Lorain - ca wae 46, 100) 
Mansfield ________| 34, 500) 
Marion ” 31, 800 
Massillon ia 26, 800 
Middletown -.| 31,200 
Newark. .____.__. 30, 800 
Norwood__._..._- 35, 300 
Portsmouth _____- 44, 200 
Springfield ____-__- 70, 500 
Steubenville._....;- 36,700 
Toledo 300, 900) 
We Ge... oui. 44, 100) 
Youngstown. .__-_- 175, 300) 
Zanesville 36, 800) 

Wisconsin: 
Appleton ?_____--- 26, 500) 
Eau Claire 27, 500 
Fond du Lac. _--- 27, 100) 
Green Bay --_-_.--- 40, 400) 
Kenosha-.__- 52, 100) 
Madison---_-___--- 62. 509) 

i 603, 500) 


41, 600) 


“a 2, 103 
370) . 1, 664 
17|~ 228 
37) 142 
110) 506 
106) 742 
146 470 
§2) 359 
114) 444 
17 95 


ais 
106 
2 
l 
17 
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iS 
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we > a 
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4. 6 
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90 451 
498 , 738 
305 , 396 

37 139 

45 200 
145) 325 
138) 391 

54| 237 

49 216 

372! 
112) 
170 
189 
44 
170) 
om 





weSh 
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Noe -160n © 
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— em 
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ee 
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$22) 
603) 
768) 
" 
443 
283 
273! 
515) 
387) 
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Sheboygan - TEI 
West Allis 


777 d 

313) 214 

387) 148 
| 


NIA OOUNNNOCf IS 
ot 








@ | BarobaNwk 


a ae 13, 400, 378) 
Per cent of change-- 7 strc eet A ) 


8) 79, 310 46, 17 

















West North Central 





Iowa: 
Burlington 27, 300 : ; .8 154 81 
Cedar Rapids. --_- 57, 600 . 10.1 1,177} 1,004 
Council Bluffs_-_- 43, 500 ; . 6 208 182 
Davenport -__-_-.-_- 61, 400 . 0 1, 493} 1, 157 


2 Census 1930. 
’ For 11 months only; data not received for December, 1932. 
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TaBLE 4-—-NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 











Families provided for 





Number of buildings for which permits 





were issued 
























































S and cit e New resi- | New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
— r Number dential dential ing repairs 
| 1931 1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 1931 1932 
i | 

lowa—Continued. \ 

Des Moines- - ---- ) 46, 100) 323) 22. 4 9. 8 245) 137) 619 519) 1,171) 953 

Dubuque-...--..-| 42, 200 £6 13.3} 5. 5) 50 23; 112 73} 528; 352 

Ottumwa_-_------- 29, 100) 61 21.3) 7.9 61 23| 42 46 188 143 

Sioux City......-- 80, 900) 222 27.7 9. 4) 178 76) 356 175 668 328 

Waterloo. -...----- 48, 400) lll 23. 4 xh 112 27} 257 147 534 284 
Kansas: 

Hutchinson_--.--- 27, 900) 62 22.5; 10.4 61 27 94 64 300 236 

Kansas City.----- 123, 800) 127 10.3) 4.2 124 52) 215 156 596 358 

TORMEDiaiswees = a5 66, 100) 81 12. 4 7. 4) 75 44 319 244 591 435 

Wieitte....----.. 119, 500) 304) 26. 3 4.9 258 54 330 216; 1,132 652 
Minnesota: | 

> =e 102, 000) 95) 9.3 5. 9 95) 58 354 251} 1,472 919 

Minneapolis ---- 481,700! 1, 265) 26.7| 9.2) 1,063) 416] 1,849] 1,294) 5,861| 3,889 

St. FE Vaiss 279, 700) ad als 8.2 -_ 225) 1, 440) 889 7 2, 813 
Missouri: | 

JOPMB dcp seise-- 33, 700) 28) 8.3) 138) 21) 5 50 43 236} 156 

Kansas City......| 416,300) 423 10.3, 3.8 395, 159) 624 295; 1,396) 708 

St. S00 cess ..- 81, 600 49 6.0) 3.2 49 26 183) lil 453 274 

St. LOGies....-. 832,700; 1, 491 18.0) 6.6) 1,114 503) 2,401; 1,429) 6,754) 4,387 

Springfield... .--- 60, 100 94 16. 0 9.3 O4 56 98 O4 347 329 
Nebraska: 

Lincoin....s....-- 82, 700 114 14.0 7.4 113 54) 325 191 627 394 

CURR. Csi ss... 218, 900) 334 15.4 8.3 298 177 440 360) 1,017 740 
North Dakota: 

PONG. wctcn- Pape 30, 000 92 10. 3 77 31 49 48 212 148 
South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls. -.-_---- 35, 200 232 27.6 210 97 120 39 405 164 

Total.._......._| 3, 528,400) 6, 290 7.1) 5,368) 2, 397) 11, 128} 7, 305) 31, 479) 21, 086 

Per cent of 560 e8 aie ap ee BO ERS ARSE SEP og — 55. 3 a sina —3A. 4)... -..- —33. 0 



































South Atlantic States 








Delaware: | 


Wilmington. -_-__- 
District of Columbia: | 

Washington. - -.-- | 
Florida: 


pe ee 


Savannah... ..._- 
Maryland: 
Baltimore... ._- 
Cumberland._.._. 
Hagerstown... ._- 


Winston-Salem... 
South Carolina: 


Jacksonville... | 
} 
| 








106, a 217 
493, al 3, 606 
139, 900) 160 
108, 900 167 
30, 600 28 
43, 100 67 
108, 000 65 
283, 500 423 
62, 100 77 
43, 600 36 
54, 000 41 
2 85, 024 94 
820, 500) 1, 953 
39, 500 24 
31, 500 33 
53, 100 18 
84, 900 203 
56, 900 71 
56, 800 32 
41, 400 184 
39, 600 34 
2 32, 270 42 
79, 500 53 
2 62, 265 49 
53, 200) 177 
30, 500} 72) 
30, 100 16 
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190 72 
1, 566 980 
155 124 
167 100 
26 11 
66 27 
66 46 
322 183 
77 38 
36 22 
41 14 
88 22 
1, 648 373 
23 12 
28 9 
15 3 
133 64 
71 50) 
32 22 
176 24 
34 26 
42 11 
43 24 
49 34 
126 62 
66 21 
14 3 


361 


1, 570 





78 
115 


39 


84 





18 





393 


161 


505 
274 
199 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRjv 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 








Number of buildings for which permi 


Families provided for wane Taueed 





State and city Per 10,000 | Newresi- | New nonresi- | Total, incl. 
population dential dential ing repairs 








1931 | 1932 1932 | 1931 1932 | 1931 19; 








| 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg 42, 000 9h 
Newport News.-..| ? 34,417 61 36 
2 129, 710 262 
Petersburg 2 28, 564 18 6 
Portsmouth 2 45, 704 45 31 
185, 400 111 
72, 700) 67 34 


399 

1, 494 
1, 142 
85 

389 

1, 543 
422 


325 
219 
236 
267 
421 


Saiz 


— 
le 


West Virginia: 
Charleston 64, 600 109 54 
Clarksburg 29, 100 36 14 
Huntington 80, 500 30 
Parkersburg 30, 900 i6 8 
Wheeling. _-.--- 62, 900. 44 30 


mee 


8 NOESwN 
WAAR SSOHH DAD 





>| mo OO mh em OO CO DD 1 > 
— 
S| eyyee poonssSP 


49, 352) ; 





We iiktcnnts _| 3, 876,851; 8,922) 3, 389 
Per cent of change--.- _....-.| —62.0 






































South Central States 





Alabama: 
Birmingham 94 40. 
102 65 
Montgomery - - 240 82 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock 84 21 
Kentucky: 
5 2 


Covington____.- oe 39 
Lexington 56 
Louisville 7 
Paceesn.........- 32 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge -_ 
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2 Census 1930. 
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TasLe 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 


































































































18 ; Number of buildings for which permits 
Families provided for were lamed 
Popula- 
State and city tion, ‘Number Per 10,000 New resi- | New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
1932 population dential dential ing repairs 
1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Arizona: | 
Phoenix. ...---.--- 51, 700 222 48| 44.3) 9.3 154 48 85 56 488 314 
PR ec iadane 34, 700 186 53] 55.2) 15.3 158 49 222 133 872 723 
California: 
Alameda. --.----- 36, 400 62 26] 17.3) 7.1 51 26 135 88 633 483 
Alhambra. -.-.---- 33, 900 279 86} 87.2) 25.4 240 84 8Y 72 530 338 
Bakersfield - ------ 27, 000 77 19} 28.9 7.0 73 18 117 60 491 356 
Berkeley -- - ------ 87, 600 216 104} 25.4} 11.9 186 101 213 152) 1,143 940 
PR ad co dnas oo 52, 600 132 53} 25.1) 10.1 132 50 179 140) 1,437) 1,088 
GileeGa........-- 75, 000 550 177| 79.3) 23.6 491 165 359 284) 1, 201 688 
Long Beach.-.---.- | 161, 000 995 308} 65.3) 19.1 591 230 625 382} 3,304) 2,449 
Los Angeles. - - - .- | 1,385, 000} 6,600) 2,703) 50.1) 19.5) 4,356) 2,106) 6,582) 4,235) 25,311) 17,122 
Oakland... .-.-.---- 298, 900 777 266; 26.6) 8.9 609 257 682 503) 2,734) 2,023 
Pasadena. -------- 82, 600 195 93} 24.5) 11.3 157 81 325 241; 3,285) 2,978 
Riverside----.--.-- 32, 000 71 36} 22.9) 11.3 65 36 137 119 709 658 
Sacramento---_--- 99, 900 313 109} 32.2) 10.9 300 105 265 205; 1,377| 1,373 
San Bernardino--. 41, 600 132 36] 33.2 8.7 126 36 104 54 424 255 
San Diego-_--_--.--- 163, 300 627 305} 40.1) 18.7 550 280 718 506) 2,831) 2,667 
San Francisco - - -- | 662,400} 2,441) 1,073) 37.6) 16.2) 1,804 831 365 326; 5,251) 3,931 
San Jose.........-| 61, 500 200 64) 33.4) 10.4 173 60 222 169 811 583 
Santa Ana-_-_.__-..- 33, 500 96 30} 29.9' 9.0 83 31 59 26 524 393 
Santa Barbara---_| 36, 700 200 67| 56.7) 18.3 185 65 202 127; 1,305 549 
Santa Monica. .--| 42, 000 257 143) 64.6) 34.0 193 114 209 143 576 511 
Stockton. ---.-.-.--.- 49, 500 146 60} 29.9) 12.1 136 52 269 158 755 555 
VelbO@sus>.~.- 2 14, 476 32 58; 22.1) 40.1 32 49 57 68 373 408 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs - 33, 900 43 32} 12.8) 9.4 43 32 169 146 471 420 
Ta 2 wa ncn 294, 700 994 319} 34.1) 10.8 552 312} 1,077} 1,262} 4,183) 3,523 
yg  e 51, 600 45 16, 8.8) 3.1 43 15 244 128 736 424 
Montana: 
iis tine tc Se 2 39, 532 1 0 .3 0 1 0 97 46 197 106 
Great Falls-_------ 29, 900 93 25; 31.6) 8.4 90 25 139 40 390 169 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque- ---- 27, 500 165 52) 60.9) 18.9 160 52 130 96 665 582 
Oregon: 
Portland. _....... 311, 100 539 200} 17.6 6.4 448 195; 1,361 869} 4,823) 3,435 
ETT ti 28, 100 60 36; 15.6) 12.8 52 36 127 85 589 708 
Utah: 
oe SRR aa 41, 900 47 17} 11.4) 41 47 16 29 37 134 126 
Salt Lake City...| 145, 300 442 52} 30.9) 3.6 205 4) 341 179 968 518 
Washington: 
llingham..._--- 32, 000 43 35; 13.7) 10.9 43 28 35 24 335 199 
cir iicwo. 31, 200 19 6} 6.1) 19 18 6 138 75 611 457 
Sa 376, 500} 1, 139 361; 30.6 9.6} 1,010 314| 1,388 965} 5,714) 3,677 
Spokane-_.......-- 117, 000} 216 92; 18.6 7.9 216 92 649 460} 1,757] 1,334 
SOCtEG. 24..5.-.. 108, 500) 185 78] 17.2 7.2 162 738 336 183} 1,278 800 
-; eRe 5, 232, 008) 18,837} 7,238) 37.1) 13.8) 13,935) 6,119) 18, 480} 12,842) 79, 216) 57, 263 
Per cent of change-_-.._'..........|.------ ME OE nn ech tim stsdubanrn dees —56. 1}_.....- —30. 5|.-...--. —27.7 
Total 360 cities - ‘50, 660, 873/106, 343) 30,517) 21.3) 6.0} 63, 556) 24, 721/110, 906) 67, 180/414, 586) 290, 913 
Per cent of change... .|.........-|..---.- SR Re Ts arr —61. I]......-. —39. 4)....... —29.8 
Hawaii 
i eos 149, 500) 864 720} 59.9] 48.2 836 718 595 528} 2,379) 2,199 
Per cent of change-.-..|........--.|-...--- MEE PidihvstsGudevtiews aad —14, 1j......- ~—}4, Bocce cas —7.6 
? Census 1930. 
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Building Operations, 1921 to 1932 


TasB_eE 5 shows for 257 identical cities the estimated expenditures 
for new residential buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations: 
the estimated population of each year 1921 to 1932; the number of 
families provided for; the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 
of population; and the index number of families provided for weighted 
by population. Comparable figures are available back to 1921 for 
these 257 cities only. 


TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW BUILDINGS, ADDI. 
TIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS, FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO To 
POPULATION, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 
1932 








Additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs 


New nonresiden- 
tial buildings 


New residential 
buildings 


Total building 
operations 





Index 
num- 
ber 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 


Index 
num- 
ber 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 


Index 
num- 
ber 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 


Index 
num- 
ber 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 








$937, 352, 739 
1, 612, 352, 921 
2, 000, 986, 900 
.|2, 070, 276, 77 


$635, 775, 199 
876, 276, 713 
1, 070, 596, 718 
1, 137, 631, 080 


100. 0 
137. § 
168. 
178. 


$282, 651, 791 
297, 310, 776 
359, 678, 980 
300, 358, 735 


100. 0|$1,855,779,729 
105. 2/2, 785, 940, 410 
3/3, 431, 262, ! 
3/3, 508, 266, ! 


100. 0 
150. | 
184. ‘ 
189. 


noe 
wus 


_..|2, 461, 
_|2, 255, 96 


546, 270 
, 627 
3° 260 
9, 751 
, 774 
, 847 
, 111 


_}1, 906, 
1, 859, 
1, 433, 
601, 
426, 


Bees 


rs 
SR: 


ae 


1, 343, 880, 884 
1, 300, 840, 876 
1, 231, 785, 870 
1, 135, 549, 986 
1, 146, 958, 101 

849, 386, 873 

622, 830, 444 





232, 635, 185 
270, 091, 701 
340, 815, 932 
309, 719, 975 
353, 047, 656 
249, 018, 794 
188, 884, 738 


3/4, 038, 062, 335 
3, 826, 927, 
3, 478, 605, 
3, 304, 699, 

2, 933, 117, 5é 
1,699, 675, £ 
1, 237, 985, 29% 


217. 6 
206. 2 
187. 


2} 178 


158. | 
91.6 
66. 7 


CuK CO PWAIDOAXSS 


— 
wt OF 


103, 452, 079 275, 788, 958 102, 249, 230 481, 490, 25.9 


























Population Families provided for 





Index 
number 
adjusted 
to popu- 

lation 


As estimated 
by Census 
Bureau 


Ratio to each 
10,000 of popu- 
lation 


Index 
number 


Index 
number 





36, 575, 118 
37, 511, 516 
38, 447, 913 
39, 384, 311 
40, 320, 708 
41, 257, 106 
42, 058, 897 
42, 767, 125 
43, 665, 235 
1 44, 850, 467 
45, 896, 339 
46, 647, 939 


224, 545 
377, 305 
453, 673 
442, 919 
491, 222 
462, 214 
406, 095 157. 
388, 678 3. ‘ 148. 
244, 394 8 56. 91. 
125, 322 55. . 45. 
98, 178 3. : 34. 
27, 38) ’ 


100. 
163. 
192. 
183. 
198. 
182. 


= 
Qwur We S rot 























1 Actual enumeration. 


During 1932, permits were issued for building operations in these 
257 cities to cost $481,490,267. This is only 25.9 per cent of the 
estimated expenditures for building operations for which permits were 


issued in the year 1921. From 1921 to 1925, there was an increase 
in indicated expenditures for total building operations in each year. 
During the peak year 1925, the index number stood at 217.6. Phere 
has been a decrease each year since 1925. 

Residential buildings increased each year from 1921 to 1925, and 
decreased each year from that year to 1932, the 1932 index number 
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standing at 11.0. New nonresidential buildings reached a peak of 
911.4 in 1925 and has decreased until the index number stands at 
43.4in 1932. The index number of additions, alterations, and repairs 
reached a peak of 127.3 in 1923. The index number for 1932 is 36.2. 

In comparing the above figures through the 12-year period it should 
be kept in mind that there have been decided changes in the cost of 
building construction. The change in the wholesale price of building 
as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and recomputed on a 
1921 base is shown by the index numbers on page 852. The bureau 
also has information as to the change in the wage rates of organized 
building-trade workers but no similar figures for unorganized workers. 
Index numbers showing the change for the organized building me- 
chanics are given on page 852. Because of incomplete figures for the 
labor cost of building no attempt is made to give an index for the 
change in the total cost of building construction. 

The index number of families provided for climbed each year to 
the peak 218.8 in 1925, and then declined steadily so that the index 
number for 1932 fell to 12.2. In 1921, 61.4 families were provided 
for to each 10,000 of population; in 1925, the peak year, 121.8 family- 
dwelling units were provided to each 10,000 of population. The index 
number of families provided for adjusted to population was 9.6 for 
the year 1932. 


Average Cost of Buildings per Family, 1921 to 1932 


TaBLE 6 shows for each year, 1921 to 1932, the average cost per 
family-dwelling unit of each type of housing accommodiation for which 
permits were issued in the 257 identical cities from which reports were 
received. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE COST OF NEW DWELLINGS! PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, 1921 TO 1932 


[This table does not attempt to show the change in the cost of erecting an identical building, but it does 
show the change in the cost of such building as was erected] 

















Average cost of new dwellings per family Index a of dwellings per 
~~ Mult Allel Mul Allel 
P , ulti- classes : . ulti- classes 
amy | 2tomty | Rally |‘tdwate | amily | 2tamity | Rut | twat 
wane 8°"! dwellings’| ings g 85"\ dwellings) ings 

}) Sanaa $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 $3, 947 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
eS ae 4, 134 3, 801 3, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101.0 96. 5 101.5 
| Re 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 4, 127 105. 8 110. 6 99. 6 104. 6 
| ORCAS GP 4, 317 4, 336 4, 418 4, 352 108. 7 115.3 109. 9 110.3 
kk iets 4, 618 4, 421 4, 289 4, 464 116.3 117.5 106. 7 113.1 
} SE 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 4, 422 119.9 119. 1 101.9 112.0 
WN oikuidbomin 4, 830 4, 368 4, 170 4, 449 121.6 116. 1 103. 8 112.7 
SAE 4, 937 4, 064 4, 129 4, 407 124. 3 108. 0 102. 7 111.7 
I 4,915 4, 020 4, 402 4, 566 123.7 106. 9 109. 5 115.7 
Ws teekete 4, 993 3, 924 3, 857 4, 385 125. 7 104. 3 96. 0 111.1 
PRS: 4, 834 3, 607 3, 644 4, 225 121.7 95.9 90. 7 107.0 
\. | Re aie 3, 943 3, 250 3, O11 8, 705 99. 3 86. 4 74.9 93.9 





























1 Ineludes only cost of the buildings. 
2 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
§ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In 1921 the average cost of all 1-family dwellings for which permits 
were issued in these 257 cities was $3,972. There was an increase each 
year in this cost, including the year 1928; a slight drop in 1929; 
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another rise in 1930, when the peak expenditure of $4,993 was reached. 
In 1931 the average expenditure dropped over $100, and, in the yeur 
1932, there was a drop of nearly $900 in the average cost of the 1-fami!y 
dwellings for which permits were issued in these cities, the 1932 price 
for 1-family dwellings being $3,943. It must not be assumed that 
dwellings of the same type were erected each year, as explained above. 

The average cost per family of 2-family dwellings in 1921 was 
$3,762. By 1926, the average per family cost of this type of dwelling 
had reached $4,480. There has been a decrease each year since, the 
average expenditure for 2-family dwellings in 1932 being $3,250 per 
family. 

The multifamily dwellings erected in 1921 averaged $4,019 per 
dwelling unit. The highest price reached per dwelling unit occurred 
in 1924. During that year, apartment esha for which permits 
were issued cost $4,418 per family. The average price fluctuated con- 
siderably in the succeeding years with the trend mostly downward. 
The year 1932 showed the lowest price of any of the 12 years under 
discussion, the average price per family decline unit of apartment 
houses for which permits were issued during that year being $3,011. 

The average cost per family of all classes of dwellings for which 
permits were issued during 1932 was $3,705, compared with $3,947 in 
192t. This is a decrease of 6.1 percent. In 1925, the peak year, the 
average cost of all classes of dwellings was $4,464 per family dwelling 
unit. 


Families Provided for, 1921 to 1932 


TABLE 7 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in 257 identical cities 
from which reports were received each year since 1921 


TABLE 7.—_NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1932 








Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 
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130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 
179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 
207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 
210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 
226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 
188, 074 64, 298 209, 842 462, 214 
155, 512 54, 320 196, 263 
136, 907 43, 098 208, 673 
98, 164 27, 813 118, 417 
57, 318 15, 145 52, 859 
48, 330 11, 310 38, 538 
19, 528 3, 400 4, 453 


17.3 
21.3 
21.2 
21.5 
17.5 
13.9 
13. 4 
11.1 
11.4 
12.1 
11.5 
12.4 
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1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


During the calendar year 1932, living quarters were provided for 
27,381 families in the 257 cities. Of these families, 71.3 per cent were 
provided for in 1-family dwellings, 12.4 per cent in 2-family dwell- 
ings, and 16.3 per cent in apartments. 
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One-family dwellings accounted for a larger percentage of the total 
number of family dwelling units during 1932 than during any of the 
other years for which data has been collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This is the first year since 1921 that more than one-half 
of the total family dwelling units provided have been in 1-famil 
dwellings. During 1928, only 35.2 per cent of the total family dwell- 
ing units erected were provided in 1-family dwellings. In contrast, 
the percentage of family dwelling units provided in apartment houses 
was much lower than for any of the other years covered by the 
bureau’s studies. In 1921, 24.4 per cent of the family dwelling units 
provided were in apartment houses. This percentage rose each year 
until 1928, when. 53.7 per cent of all families provided for were to live 
in apartment houses. There has been a drop in this percentage until 
1932, when only 16.3 per cent of the family dwelling units provided 
were in apartment houses. | 

Table 8 shows the percentage of families provided for by the differ- 
ent types of dwellings in the years 1921 to 1932, inclusive, in 257 
identical cities, by population groups. 

During the year 1932, in each population group, more families were 
provided for in 1-family dwellings A oom in both 2-family dwellings and 
apartment houses. Of the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 or 
over, 58.2 per cent of all families provided for during 1932 were ac- 
commodated in 1-family dwellings. The highest previous percentage 
of families provided for in any one year in 1-family dwellings was in 
1921, when 44.2 per cent of the number of families accommodated 
during that year were to be housed in this type of dweiling. During 
1928, only 22.1 per cent of the families provided for were housed in 
1-family dwellings, and 67.2 per cent were housed in apartment 
houses, in these cities. , 

The percentage of families provided for in apartment houses was 
lower during 1932 than during any of the previous years in all popu- 
lation groups. : 
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TABLE 8.—-PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES 0: 
DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, 1921 TO 1932 
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1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Table 9 shows the percentage of families provided for by the differ- 
ent types of buildings in each of the 14 cities having a population of 
500,000 or over for the years 1921, 1930, 1931, and 1932. 
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rABLE 9.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELL- 
INGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER, 1921, 1930, 1931, AND 1932 
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31.6) 24.2) 44. 
18.3} 82] 7. 
20.5; 9<.5! 70. 
34.9) 20.8) 44. 
11.7) 11.9} 76. 
9.3) 3.6] 87. 
10.0; 4.0/ 86. 
39.8| 22.0} 38. 
24.1 | 44.0| 31. 





1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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with 95.1 per cent in 1-family dwellings and 3.7 per cent in 2-family 
dwellings. In contrast, in the Borough of Manhattan no 1-family «6; 
2-family dwellings were erected, all 471 families provided for in new 
buildings were to be housed in apartment houses. Detroit and 
Pittsburgh also provided for 90 per cent or more of the total family 
dwelling units in 1-family dwellings. 


Five Leading Cities, 1921 to 1932 


Durine 1932, the five cities leading in total expenditures for 
building operations were New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, in the order named. New York and 
Los Angeles have been among the five leading cities for every year 
since 1921. Philadelphia has been one of the five leading cities since 
1922. Washington has been among the select group only during the 
past three years. This is the first appearance of San Francisco among 
the first five. 

Table 10 ranks the cities according to their total expenditures for 
building construction of all kinds as shown by permits issued. 


TABLE 10.—FIVE CITIES LEADING IN TOTAL EXPENDITURE, EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1932 
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Table 11 shows the number of family dwelling units provided — 
ee of population in the five cities leading in this particular 
feature, 
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PaBLE 11.—FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, PER 10,000 
OF POPULATION, IN THE FIVE LEADING CITIES EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1932 











a bry on 
prov or : provided for 
Year and city per 10,000 of Year and city per 10,000 of 
population population 
1921 1927 
Long Beach, Calif. .--.--.----.--.-- ER Sareea. ee 740. 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. ............-..-. 320.9 || White Plains, N. Y_.....--_--_____- 419.5 
Pasa es tine <dtadvinecsicens 251.7 |} Mount Vernon, N. Y_._--.--------- 414.8 
Shreve LMM nes cc oe ccccccanccnse a ducaiwoas 349. 0 
Ok See ee 191.3 |} East Orange, N. J. ._.--.---_-_----- 338. 1 
1922 1928 
2 SS Ee ee eae 347.6 
Long Beach, Calif. ................. 1, 081.0 |} Mount Vernon, N. Y____-___-_-_-_- 299. 1 
Los Angeles, Calif...............-.-- SEE. bt We meee Pees ON. YY et. 298. 3 
L AOI oilinaccteosnsnncncée 358.9 || Long Beach, Calif. --..-...-.._._--- 297. 4 
MilgA eae tao ss os see wc ke — ee. A fy SE eee oy. 4 
East Cleveland, Ohio. .-...._....--- 267. 6 
1929 
1923 
Long Beach, Calif. ................- 306. 9 
Long Beach, Calif. ................- < 2h G.  & * Se eee 236. 3 
Los Anpeeee, COMls «.+<-.-.....-.-.2 rae ae NE i nn ecard te anes 211.6 
EN a bd oke <eccncecscccue ha —« ape Geste. cue 208. 8 
Tr Ven BEG wh SOdd eek ck sli ein i Ee WUE, MRS 56 oo eka 159. 1 
Laos See ie os os nn co cece cess 381.5 
1930 
1924 
Ee ede inc deen cdcnncaecs 2, 248.9 || Long Beach, Calif. ................- 141.0 
Tr VON ia ok ob osc. cen. 501.2 |} Oklahoma City, Okla___.......____- 109. 7 
Los Angeles, inn itetan sk ncn 448.3 || Los Angeles, Calif. __...........___- 92.9 
cy: 00 SCI eR ee Se messin 92.8 
Lome Mets: Wins 2-5 2c ou 347.6 || Bloomfield, N. J.................._- 90. 4 
1925 1931 
) | ES SER 8 6 RO: ary eee 98. 5 
Gay Re ec ok ot 392.0 |} Alhambra, Calif. _................_- 87.2 
cy, REIN Sa, Cer ane RR et he aA eee 79.3 
ie einai cuncanis a 73. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif.?__.............-- re ee Pee ae, 0 es 73.4 
, og. | ES ee amen” 73.4 
1926 
1932 
St. Potersoure, Fie. .-.............- ene 44.0 
Mount Vernon, N. Y-.-..-----.------ 644.7 || Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. __..--._.-..___- 27.6 
ob a. occ kdnnncpecs 398. 6 |} Alhambra, Calif. ___........--____-- 25. 4 
We TY oe cnn nv canewone A eg. *) 2 eo ee 24.2 
GO Bae, Ges oe 5-2 nk ce end 339. 5 || Glendale, Calif. _......--.--....--- 23. 6 

















! The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the a, coreg as estimated by the 
Census Bureau for that year. In the light of the actual census taken by the State enumeration in 1925, it 
would seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here 
shown for 1924 is probably hither than the actual population in that year would warrant. 

? Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 


During 1932, Austin, Tex., provided for more family —— units 
ay 10,000 of population than any other city in the United States. 

his city, however, provided for only 44 families to each 10,000 
population. The lowest of the leading five cities for the year 1931 
provided for 73.4 families per 10,000 of population. Back in the 
years of the Florida land boom, Miami, Fla., provided for more than 
2,000 families per 10,000 of population. 

The figures in Table 11 show the number of families provided for 
per 10,000 of population, according to the last estimate available each 
ss as prepared by the Bureau of the Census. The 1930 ratios are 

ased on the 1930 census enumeration. 
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Prices of Building Materials, Wages, and Rents 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholes:ile 
prices of building materials and from such figures computes inex 
numbers. Retail prices paid by builders are not available, but it is 
believed that the trend of retail prices follows closely that of wholesali 
prices. 

The index numbers shown in Table 12 for wage rates in the building 
trades are for wage rates for union labor only. In many cities the 
building trades are highly organized, while in others there is consider- 
able nonunion labor. The bureau has no data concerning the trend 
of wages of nonunion workers. 

Information concerning rents are collected by the bureau semi- 
annually in 32 cities. 

Based on 1921, the index number of expenditures for building oper- 
ations reached a ‘peak of 217.6 in 1925, and has been falling steadily 
ever since. Theindex number of wholesale prices of building materia|s 
reached a peak of 111.6in 1923. There has been a steady decline eac!; 
year since, except in 1929, when there was a slight increase over 192s. 

Union wage rates in the building trades reached a peak of 137.9 in 
1931. The 1932 figures feil to 117.5. 

Rents climbed slightly each year until the peak, 104.7, was reached 
in 1924, and have declined each year since that date. 


TABLE 12.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPER. 
ATIONS, OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, OF UNION WAG! 
RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AND OF RENT, 1921 TO 1932 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor ir the Pottery Industry, 1925 and 1932 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor of wage 
earners in the general-ware pottery industry in the year 1932, together 
with comparable data for a similar study of this industry made in 
1925. The data are presented by occupation and sex, for each of 
two kinds of pottery ware, semivitreous and vitreous, and for all 
occupations combined in each of these two divisions of the industry. 
The details of the 1925 study were published in Bulletin No. 412, 
and those of the 1932 study will be published later as a bulletin of the 
bureau. Each study covered a representative pay period of two weeks 
in the summer and the early fall, and the studies are therefore repre- 
sentative of conditions as to hours and earnings of wage earners in 
such potteries as of that period in 1925 and 1932. 

In making the studies agents of the bureau collected individual 
wage figures for 6,666 males and 3,657 females from the pay rolls and 
other records of 46 representative semivitreous-ware potteries in 8 
States and 1,619 males and 1,065 females in 7 vitreous-ware potteries 
in 4 States in 1925; and for 4,086 males and 2,381 females of 27 semi- 
vitreous-ware potteries in 9 States and 1,429 males and 990 females of 
12 yitreous-ware potteries in 4 States in 1932. Many of the semi- 
vitreous potteries that were included in 1925 were out of business or 
not in operation in 1932. The semivitreous-ware wage figures for 
1925 are for 31 potteries in Ohio, 7 in West Virginia, 3 in New Jersey, 
2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia; 
and for 1932 are for 11 in Ohio, 8 in West Virginia, 2 in New Jersey, 
and 1 each in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia, Illinois, 
and Indiana. The vitreous-ware figures in 1925 are for 3 potteries in 
New York, 2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 each ins.New Jersey and West 
Virginia, and in 1932 are for 4 in New York, 3 in Pennsylvania, 3 in 
West Virginia, and 2 in Ohio. 


T hae are presented below the results of the ogey made by the 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings 
By Occupation and Sex 


TaBLeE 1 shows for the wage earners covered in each of the more 
important occupations in semivitreous and also in vitreous ware 
potteries in 1925 and in 1932 and also for a miscellaneous group 
designated as ‘‘other employees”’ average days worked in two weeks, 
average hours worked in two weeks and per day, and average earnings 
in two weeks, per day, and per hour. The miscellaneous group of 
“other employees”’ includes all occupations in each of the two kinds 
of potteries other than those referred to as important occupations. 
No occupation in the miscellaneous group is considered of enough 
importance to warrant sbowing averages for it. 

n 1932 the 6,467 wage earners of the 27 semivitreous potteries. 
worked an average of 7.5 days and 57.6 hours in two weeks and 7.7 
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hours per day, and earned an average of $25.93 in two weeks, $3.47 
per day, and 45 cents per hour. These averages are 1.6 days and 
14.9 hours less in two weeks and three-tenths of an hour less per day 
and $17.34 less in two weeks, $1.29 less per day, and 14.6 cents less 
per hour than those for the 10,323 wage earners of the 46 semivitreous 
potteries covered in the 1925 study. Average earnings per hour in 
1932 were 24.5 per cent less than in 1925. 

In 1932 the 2,419 wage earners of the 12 vitreous potteries included 
in the report worked an average of 6.1 days and 43.7 hours in two 
weeks and 7.2 hours per day and earned an average of $19.15 in two 
weeks, $3.16 per day, and 43.8 cents per hour. These averages are 4 
days 37.4 hours less in two weeks, and eight-tenths of an hour less per 
day, and $23.08 less in two weeks, $1.03 less per day, and 8.3 cents less 
per hour than the averages for the 2,684 wage earners of the 7 vitreous 
potteries covered in the 1925 study. Average earnings per hour in 
1932 were 15.9 per cent less than in 1925. 

In semivitreous potteries average earnings per hour of males in each 
of the occupations in the table except two (pressers and ware carriers) 
and of females in each occupation in which females were reported 
were less in 1932 than in 1925. Pressers, male, in 1925 (12 in 9 
potteries) earned an average of 64.9 cents per hour ‘and in 1932 (lin 1 
pottery) earned an average of $1.22 per hour, and ware carriers earned 
an average of 32.6 cents per hour in 1925 and 34.3 cents in 1932. 
Averages are shown in the table for 1925 and 1932 for males in 44 
occupations and for females in 15 occupations. 

In vitreous potteries average earnings per hour of males in each 
occupation except four (batters-out, dish makers, turners’ spongers, 
and ware carriers) were less in 1932 than in 1925, and of females in 
xach occupation except two (gold stampers and wrappers) in which 
wage figures for them were reported were less in 1932 than in 1925. 
Averages are shown in the table for 1925 and 1932 for males in 41 
occupations and the group of other employees and for females in 14 
occupations and the group of other employees. 

TABLE 1.-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY 
1925 AND 1932, BY KIND OF WARE, OCCUPATION, AND SEX 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY, 
1925 AND 1932, BY KIND OF WARE, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY; 
1925 AND 1932, BY KIND OF WARE, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY, 
1925 AND 1932, BY KIND OF WARE, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY, 
1925 AND 1932, BY KIND OF WARE, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
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By Sex and Geographical Group 


Table 2 shows average days, hours, and earnings for the wage 
earners covered in semivitreous potteries in 1925 and 1932 and in 
vitreous potteries in 1932. The averages are for each sex separately 
and for both sexes combined, and are shown by groups instead of by 
individual States, as for many of the major industries, to avoid pre- 
senting figures for one pottery alone. 

The geographical groups for semivitreous potteries are: 

Group 1, which includes potteries in East Liverpool, Ohio, and near- 
by potteries in West Virginia directly across the Ohio River from East 
Liverpool. 

Group 2, which includes potteries in Ohio outside East Liverpool, 
and in Pennsylvania, I\linois, and Indiana. 

Group 3, which includes potteries in Maryland, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

Group 4, which includes potteries in West Virginia other than those 
near East Liverpool, and those in New Jersey. 

The groups for vitreous potteries are: 

Group 1, New York. 

Group 2, Pennsylvania. 

Group 3, Ohio and West Virginia. 
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In 1932 the 4,086 males in all groups combined in semivitreous 
potteries worked an average of 7.7 days and 59.3 hours in two weeks 
and 7.7 hours per day, and earned an average of $31.74 in two weeks, 
$4.13 per day, and 53.5 cents per hour. ‘These averages, as compared 
with those for the 6,666 males covered in the 1925 study, are 1.5 days 
and 15.1 hours less in two weeks and four-tenths of an hour less per 
day, $20.70 less in two weeks, $1.57 less per day, and 17 cents less per 
hour. In 1932 the 2,381 females in all groups combined in semivit- 
reous potteries worked an average of 7.1 days and 54.6 hours in two 
weeks and 7.7 hours per day, and earned an average of $15.95 in two 
weeks, $2.25 per day, and 29.2 cents per hour. These averages are 
1.8 days and 14.4 hours less in two weeks and one-tenth of an hour 
less per day and $10.59 less in two weeks, 74 cents less per day, and 
9.3 cents less per hour than those for the 3,657 females included in 
the study in 1925. 

Earnings per hour of males in semivitreous potteries averaged 70.5 
cents in 1925 and 53.5 cents in 1932, and ranged, by groups, from a 
low of 56.2 cents for group 3 to a high of 73.6 for group 1 in 1925 and 
from 46.5 cents for group 3 to 56.9 cents for group 1 in 1932. Those 
for females averaged 38.5 cents per hour in 1925 and 29.2 cents in 
1932, and ranged, by groups, in 1925 from 31 cents for group 3 to 
41.4 cents for group 1, and in 1932 from 25.1 cents for group 3 to 
31.2 cents for group 1. Those for males and females together aver- 
aged 59.6 cents per hour in 1925 and 45 cents in 1932 al ranged, by 
groups, from 48.6 to 63.1 cents in 1925 and from 41.1 to 48.1 cents 
per hour in 1932. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN SEMIVITREOUS AND VIT- 
REOUS POTTERY WARE, 1925 AND 1932, BY SEX, AND GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN SEMIVITREOUS AND VIT- 
REOUS POTTERY WARE, 1925 AND 1932, BY SEX, AND GEOGRAPHICAL GROU P—Con. 
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Kind of ware, sex, and geographical ; ber of | of days 
group __ | wage | worked 
yo (earners; in2 In 2 Per In 2 Per Per 
" weeks | weeks} day | weeks} day | hour 


| Num- Average earnings— 


| ber of | 





Semivitreous—Continued 


Males and females: 
Group 1 — 22 | 4,845 

> | 2,835 
Group 2 ial 4, 523 
2, 296 

Group 3 See : 606 
: 419 
OUD 4... <c05<. : 349 
f 917 























Total ; 3 110, 323 
: 6, 467 
Vitreous ! 

Males: 
Group 1 ee em 665 o. - 
Group 2 = 3 | 332 ). 44.: . 24. OY 
Group 3 jesucwes H 432 7.6] Sl. 1. 8 | 28. 90 





| 


Total. . = ; : ‘ 5. 24 244 


Females: 
Group 1 Sabai tie : | 4 375 . ‘ 
Group 2 ' | 3 357 5. .6 ; 11. 
Group 3 = wideband 5 | 258 < 52.6 . 4 12. 97 
Total , ; om 990 5.6 | 40.7] 7.2] 10.73] 1.90 
Males and females: | 
Group 1 a 93: 4 | 1, 040 o. , ; 7. 96 3. 35 
Group 2 | 1932 3 | 689 5. a ; 7. “4 : 
Group 3 5 690 - 52. : 22. 94 














Total 2 | 2,419 . 3.71 7.2] 19. 5 | 3.16] 438 


1 No 1925 averages shown for this ware because only 4 of such potteries were included in report in that 
year. 


By Occupations and Geographical Groups 


The averages in Table 3 are limited to the wage earners in eight 
representative occupations in semivitreous and four in vitreous 
potteries in order to save space and expense in printing. They 
illustrate fairly the variations of days, hours, and earnings in each 
of the occupations in the two kinds of potteries in the different 
geographical groups. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN EIGHT SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN SEMIVITREOUS WARE AND FOUR IN VITREOUS WAKE, 1932, BY GEO- 


GRAPHICAL GROUP 








Kind of ware, occupation, sex, and geo- 
graphical group 





Semiviireous 

Jigger men: 
Group 1 
Group 2 
| ee meee a eee eee 
RI Girseciicccancuiuaduneececcuanuss 


Total 


Finishers, female: 
Group 1 
ET Rees roe eee ee 
| See ee - 
Group 4 


Total 


Kiln placers, bisque, male: 
Group 1___--- ECTS eae ee ee. 
| ee ee ee eee 
aS ae ar eee 
Group 4 


ETE Rh eee ER Le nee weet 


Kiln drawers, bisque and glost, male: 
Seren ere tree 
Group 2-. 
Group 3 
Group 4 


Kiln placers, glost, male: 
Group 1__-_- 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 


Total 


Gilders and liners, female: 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 


Total.... 


Transferrers, decalcomania and print, 
female: 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 

earners 








| | 
Average |Average hours 


Per 
day 


Average earnings— 


Per 
hour 








~~ 


vs 





i" 
“Ip too 


~ 


|} ~ | 


87 | 


| 


D> 


























159 
107 
11 


29 








306 
































$5. 88 
4.17 
5.96 

12} 5.74 


3. 84 
2. 30 
3.14 


2.79 





3. 60 
2. 63 
2. 65 
2. 31 


2. 68 . 387 


99 | 3.05 | 304 


5. 30 729 
4, 22 . 749 
6. 34 848 
6. 14 900 
5.12 771 








1.97 235 
1. 54 246 
1. 94 233 
2. 10 244 
1. 86 239 
5. 46 744 
5. 03 747 
6. 37 . 863 
5. 74 742 














283 
295 

40 
133 


751 | 7. 
= 





SINS 








ou 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN EIGHT SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN SEMIVITREOUS WARE AND FOUR IN VITREOUS WARE, 1932, BY GEO- 
GRAPHICAL GROU P—Continued 











N Average | Average hours 
oe Num- | number worked— 
estab- | Per of | of days 
lish- wage | worked . ; 
ments |@@rners} _in 2 In2 | Per | In2 | Per Per 
. weeks | weeks} day | weeks} day | hour 


Average earnings— 


Kind of ware, occupation, sex, and geo- 
graphical group 





} 





Vitreous 

Jigger men: 
Group 1 , 32. 7.9 |$22. $5. 47 
Group 2 : 3. § 26. ¢ on 2.79 | 5.85 
Group 3 h y 4) 52.3 ; 36.85 | 4.98 














i al 2 | ‘ 5.2| 38. 3 | 27.56| 5.29 





Finishers, female: | 
Group 1 | 3: .4| 32. A 9.69 |} 2.21 
Group 2 3 | ‘ 2.: .i | 12.41 | 2.08 
as tical teitsinie nmmmetenanieweitic { 26 7. ( ’ . 16. 11 2. 30 











Total 5. 39. 0 | 12.47| 2.18 








Kiln placers, bisque, male: 
Group 1 J ‘ ; .5 | 20. 2 
REE Seer eee: : a 5 
Eee ene ee are 


Total 








Kiln drawers, bisque and glost, male: 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 





























Wages and Hours of Union Quarry Workers in the United States, 
January, 1933 


UESTIONNAIRES sent by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 

January, 1933, to all local unions of organized quarry workers in 

the United States resulted in reports of rates of wages and hours of 
labor in the localities shown in the following table. As near as can 
be estimated the total number of workers for whom reports were re- 
ceived amounts to about 35 per cent of the total union membership. 
Data are not available as to the remaining 65 per cent of membership, 
for which no replies were received. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS REPORTED BY QUARRY WORKERS’ 


NATIONAL UNIO 
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OF NORTH AMERICA 
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INTER- 








Wage rate per hour 


| 


Hours per 























week 
Date of | 
Locality and occupation present Under 
agreement | Under At pre- 
At present | preceding | pres- | ceding 
agreement ent | agree- 
ment 
ito kd ya dace me nen biecabewweende Apr. 1, 1961... $0. 75 $0. 85 44 44 
Brattleboro, Vt.: 
Quarrymen, drill runners, etc_..----.------|.---- a . 62 (1) 40 48 
Head derrick men, powder men _----------|----- | ae. .67% (1) 40 48 
enemas Se: ao... . 6714-. 6814 (‘) 40 48 
Rape, ms, O00... 5... 5. 5 ccc ... .40 -. 50 (‘) 40 48 
Blacksmiths, machine operators ain oe = See do.- .80 -.90 (‘) 40 48 
Helpers on sharpening SS eee ae @.........1 .6 -—@ (‘) 40 48 
Conway Center, N. H.: 
Quarrymen, Grill runners.................- May 23, 1932- . 62 . 671% 44 (') 
Head derrick men, powder men, etc_____-_- a Pa .671% By 5 44 () 
Blacksmiths, machine gree, 4 - eee bh: co eae . 76% 8144 44 (‘) 
Laborers, helpers, etc__--- is -|..--2600 . 334 . 55} 44 (‘) 
Second dago-men, yardmen, ete. = = . 62 ‘6714 44 (‘) 
Engineers, skeleton engineers----...------- S See . 694 7114-. 75 44 (') 
Fitzwilliam, N. H.: 
Quarrytmen. drill runners... -____- Apr. 1, 1928_ -- . 65 (*) 44 44 
Head derrick men, powder men__-_---- . 70 (‘) 44 44 
Laborers and helpers Sy Fe Nassee aa . eee 5214 (1) 44 44 
(See ee oe ——— rn (1) 44 44 
MI So Sibcaicairane na cicmncmiaiiawene dy PN tie 3 ; (‘) 44 44 
Graniteville, Mo.: 
Skilled workers i iacgicie secalip corbin Gr tas etaianibeh@eaoeietieus ee 23. 50 24.5 48 48 
Gi ee ee Sree 22.50 23. 50 48 48 
I We kt ccc ecenuaueseded Apr. L 1933 _ _ - . 53 . 62 45 48 
Hall Quarry, Me.: 
Quesryimen, driers, ete... ................- Apr. 1, 1928--- . 57 (‘) 44 44 
EST EE eee rries arene. Seen de...... ; 77 (1) 44 44 
I ig te eo awa neeeaen @0.........1 .0 -@ (1) 44 44 
Laborers end heiners................-.-<..- ee eee .47 (1) 44 44 
Lanesville-Rockport, Mass.: 
I eg on nena sk ni menatann minal ae, 1, 1931 - . 6214 () 44 () 
SI sc. co cocecnsokinenWsee are se! . 6416 () 44 (‘) 
0 ee Sree ee ee eee — Sere .72% (1) 44) (‘) 
ee ene eee ee RET 55 (1) 44 (') 
Merrill, Wis.: 
Drillers, derrick men, engineers, black- 
emis, GUNITIMN.. .... -...-=..-=.-.-.-.- Apr. 1, 1932. _.- . 55 () 28 28 
ee ee ee eee Apr. 1, 1933-- 45 -. 66 . 5014-. 7314 44 48 
I ID ic ce canccncdéccenseencace October, 1932_- 871% 1. 00 (') (‘) 
PE Rosie rrccwencaxcseec>=sHeucesest (1) . 50 . 55 44 44 
Stonington, Me.: 
Quarrymen and drill runners--------.------ ae 1, 1082... (3) . 67% 44 44 
Firemen, head derrick men__-_____---_---_- do. peas (3) 6914 44 44 
Engineers and carpenters--------.--------- Oe (3) 71% 44 44 
NE oc a ee Se (3) .80 -.85 44 44 
SI eet tae Saddam omekewes co et (3) .71% 44 44 
ES ES ea ae a (3) . 86 44 44 
ee i do_. (3) 72% 44 44 
eee eer May 1, 1928. _- . 6214 . 59 48 48 
Suncook, N. H.: 
Derrick men, drill runners ---------------. Apr. 1, 1931-_-- . 65 (‘) 45 45 
Engineers -_ - _---- SdEweR des bie nicke a eka “ee 67% (‘) 45 45 
ee ehidicnimciaes Ra ae 1.00 (‘) 45 45 
Note cen Sa ecmcigawe ean nae SS ae . 50 (') 45 45 
Tenants Harbor, Me.: 
RID 6 oe os noe ease ceacake February, 1931 . 52% . 57 (1) 44 
ee eee a 70 .77 (‘) 44 
SI iia ice uGas cacadncanesowanawen es ben .53 -. 56 .59 -. 62 (}) 44 
EEE CEE NERS . 42 .47 (‘) 44 
oo igrertire reaetnw ae cecamess ences Apr. L 1933. - 51 . 57 44 44 
Westerly, R. L.: 
2g oe nia oy chow mecen mar 1, 1932_- . 58 (y* 28 28 
Lumpers, powder 1 RNS (a | “See . 63 (‘) 28 28 
Laborers and helpers - - eta ehpaslsceeieg Y . 48 (1) 28 28 
Pees. .............. a ae Ot — ~ 58 (1) 28 28 
ESS eee ee See a .62 -.63 (‘) 28 28 
West Quincy, Mass.: 
Quarrymen, drill runners-_-_---------------- May 4, 1928___. . 68 (‘) 24 45 
Blacksmiths, sharpening-machine operators |_____do_- 82- -. 92 (}) 24 45 
, i ee a See Mar. 1, 1932. _- 2 5. 50 2 6. 50 (}) 48 
| 








1 Not reported. 


2 Per day. 








3 10 per cent sedevtie, 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 


Manufacturing Industries 


N THE following table is presented information concerning wage- 

rate adjustments occurring between January 15, 1933, and Febru- 
ary 15, 1933, as shown by reports received from manufacturing estab- 
lishments supplying employment data to this Bureau. Of the 17,773 
manufacturing establishments included in the February survey, 
17,218 establishments, or 96.9 percent of the total, reported no change 
in wage rates over the month interval. The 2, 529,943 employees 
not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 97.5 percent of the 
total number of employees covered by the February trend-of-em- 
ployment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Decreases in wage rates were reported by 552 establishments in 71 
of the 89 industries surveyed. These establishments represented 
3.1 percent of the total number of establishments covered. The 
wage-rate decreases reported averaged 11.5 percent and affected 
62,178 employees, or 2.4 percent of all employees in the establish- 
ments reporting. 

Three establishments in three industries reported wage-rate 
increases in February, averaging 17.9 percent, and affecting 1,551 
employees. 


TaBLeE 1.—WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DUNNING MONTH 
ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1933 








Number of establish- | Number of employees 
ments reporting— | having— 
Industry - l | 
report- | aa No Wage | Wage | 
£ wage in- | - 
changes) creases | creases | 





T 
No waa Wage | be 
changes | creases | creases 








| } 
All manufacturing industries__- 17, 773 |2, 593, 672 | 17, 218 2 |2, 529, 943 1, 551 
Percent of tota:..........-.- 100. 0 100. 0 96. 9 . 97.5 0.1 








Food and kindred products: 
Baking i 955 60, 216 932 : 58, 626 
ee Pav eateys 317 9, 210 311 8, 751 
Butter 289 4, 867 281 eis 4, 349 
Confectionery 315 33, 712 304 31, 354 

, 424 15, 650 400 14, 766 

Ice cream - 3 381 10, 636 375 10, 400 

Slaughtering and meat pe ack- 

241 36, 641 230 85, 124 
Sugar, beet 59 4, 348 59 4, 348 
Sugar refining, cane_-_-.----- 15 7, 891 15 7, 891 

Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 

Carpets and rugs- oe 3: 12, 973 K 12, 973 
Cotton goods-- riches V7 230, 848 55 226, 307 
Cotton small wares_...__-- : 9, 394 9, 101 
Dyeing and finishing 
textiles__ Ee Eee ee 5 34, 315 é 34, 147 
Knit goods.- = ss 44! 100, 650 32 95, 933 
Silk and rs 1yon goods.- : 244 45, 021 x 42, 586 
Woolen and worsted 
OS eee 239 58, 953 , 55, 389 | 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s_--------- 368 61, 908 5 61, 825 
Clothing, women’s- F 27, 481 36 27, 101 
Corsets and allied ge ir- 
ments a ed chia a 3 5, 837 3% 5, 574 
Tats, fur-felt 35 5, 387 : 5, 387 
Men! s furnishings x ) 7, 288 ; 7,175 
Millinery r 9, 403 9, 350 
Shirts and collars j 14, 837 14, 709 


1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 


15, 1933—Continued 











Industry 


Estab- | 


lish- 
ments 


| report- 


ing 


Total 
number 
of em- 
ployees 


Number of establish- 


Number of employees 
ments reporting 


having— 





No | Wage 
in- 


wage | 


Wage 
de- 
creases 


Wage | Wage 
in- de- 
creases | creases 


No wage | 
changes 


on creases 





Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 


Cast-iron p 

Cutlery (not including silver. 
and plated cutlery) and 
edge tools 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Hardware 

Iron and steel 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Steam and hot-water heat- 
ing apparatus and steam 


RS RE eee 
Structural and ornamental 
metal work 
Tin cans and other tinware - - 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, a 
and saws) 
Wueews............-..=.-- 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating ma- 


Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies 

Engines, turbines, 
and water wheels 

Foundry and machine-shop 
RS ES: 

Machine tools 

Radios and phonographs 

Textile machinery and parts - 

Typewriters and supplies- - -- 

Nonferrous metals and their 
parts: 

Aluminum manufactures 

Brass, bronze, and copper | 
products 

Clocks and watches and | 
time-recording devices 


tractors, 





Lighting equipment _---_-_--- 
Silverware and plated ware - 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc- ----- 
Stamped and enameled ware- 
Transportation equipment: 
pO RE ae 
Automobiles 
Cars, electric and steam rail- 
road 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 
Lumber and allied products: 
Furniture 
Lumber: 
Millwork 
Sawmills_- 





Turpentine and rosin 





99, 211 
14, 930 


94, 453 
10, 410 
15, 488 
6, 697 
8, 288 


4, 881 
25, 357 


4,477 
6, 841 
2, E88 
. 290 


8, 015 
12, 333 


5, 884 
192, 021 


4,745 
2, 098 
23, 195 


20, 728 
69, 737 


39, 770 
16, 672 


50, 138 
957 


11, 975 
97, 585 
14, 746 





90, 893 





4, 477 
6, 696 
2, 681 
7, 161 


7, 613 
11, 321 


5, 884 
189, 687 





4, 745 
2, 098 
22, 789 





20, 103 | 
67, 053 


37, 593 


15, 604 
46, 722 


2, 177 


1, 068 
3, 416 

















957 
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ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1933—Continued 


CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 








Industry 


ments | 
report- | 
ing | 


number 
of em- 


ployees | 


Number of establish- 
| ments reporting— 


Number of employees 


having— 





No | Wage | Wage 
| wage | in- | de- 
changes creases | creases 


| 


No wage 
changes 


| Wage 


| creases 


Wage 
de- 
creases 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta _ -- 


| eee 
Marble, granite, slate, and 


other products. .......-.--- 


Pottery 
Leather and its manufactures: 


Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 


Newspapers and periodi- | 


cals 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
meal 
Druggists’ preparations. - -_-- 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 


Rayon and allied products - -_| 


Soap 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner tubes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes- 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 











| 
665 | 
114 
188 | 


217 | 
121 


322 
157 


305 
402 





743 
448 | 


45 


34 
212 





13, 192 | 
9, 633 | 


| 
| 
| 


32, 980 | 
| 
4, 357 | 


14, 355 | 


108, 806 
25, 050 


19, 576 


76, 195 | 


47, 367 
63, 407 


20, 837 | 


2, 494 


42, 899 


10, 323 
41, 347 














12, 640 
8, 826 
32, 660 


4, 053 
14, 013 | 


107, 955 
24, 129 | 


19, 076 
73, 041 


46, 022 
62, 159 
20, 663 


42, 543 


10, 323 
40, 797 











Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between January 15, 
1933, and February 15, 1933, in 14 groups of nonmanufacturing 
industries are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining 
group. In the remaining 13 groups decreases in wage rates were 
reported over the month interval. The average percents of decrease 
in rates reported in each of the several groups were as follows: Hotels, 
5.8 percent; power and light, 7.3 percent; electric railroad and motor- 
bus operation, 7.7 percent; metalliferous mining, 8 percent; quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, 8.1 percent; canning and preserving, 8.8 
percent; laundries, 9.9 percent; telephone and telegraph, 10 percent; 
dyeing and cleaning, 10.7 percent; wholesale trade, 11.7 percent; 
retail trade, 11.9 percent; bituminous-coal mining, 13.2 percent and 
crude-petroleum producing, 17.5 percent. 
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TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1933 






































| 
| Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- Total ments reporting having 
lish- number a eee ee a 
Industrial group ments of em- | 
P report- loyees No | Wage | Wage No Wage | Wage 
ng | Ploy wage | in- de- wage in- de- 

changes) creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining._.........-.---- 160 , 80,390 =e | a ooo 
Poveent of total. ............... 100. 0 100. 0 ee | ees ee 
Bituminous-coal mining..._......-- 1, 283 | 179, 810 () | ee $3 | 166,603 |........ 15, 148 
Percent of total__.........-__-- 100. 0 100. 0 a 6.4 | ee 8.4 
Metalliferous mining.__.._.._._.--- 267 | 21, 229 _ | ee sg * (Soe 85 
Percent of total. ...............| 100. 0 100. 0 _ yj |, aa 4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining-| 605} 16, 138 Seana "Fe 5 eae 788 
Percent of total. ............... | 100.0 100. 0 |) a 1.8 8 eee 4.9 
Crude petroleum producing------.-- 255 | 23, 858 | se {| 77 
Percent of total. ............... 100. 0 100. 0 fA ae 2.4 3) eae .3 
Telephone and telegraph_--.....--- 8, 325 | 282,201 | 8, 287 |........ 38 | 281, 418 |........ 783 
Percent of total___.........-.-- | 100.0}; 100.0! 99.5 |... 2. 5 <j Pa 3 
i. . ) 2 | 8,342 | 204,929 | 3,312 |_.___.-_| 30 | 201, 628 |..-....- 3, 301 
Percent of total...............- | 100.0 100. 0 | | eee | Ol FASE lccsenes 1.6 

Electric-railroad and motor-bus | | 
operation and maintenance-.----- 548 | 133,915 Ea 9 | 130,065 |........ 3, 830 
repost of totel... .......~<«-..<< 100. 0 100. 0 i. ae 1.6 | __/) | 2.9 
Wholesale trads..................... 2,770 | 7,680; 2,715 }........ G6 | 72,880 }......... 1, 229 
Percent of total--..........---- 100.0) 100.0) 97.7 | patna _ __ * eeeeeee: 1.7 
[Oe SE 14, 863 | 316,377 | 13,715 |_.-.-.-- | 1,148 | 310, 429 |...____. 5, 948 
Percent of total. _..........---- 100. 0 | 0  . ae y Me  . | ae 1.9 
| «ES er ee 2, 544 | 131, 683 re 28: 3: 2 1, 566 
Percent of total...............- 100.0; 100.0 _ ao .6 | 1.2 
Canning and preserving_.........-- 843 | 32, 262 835 |..------ O) Se iL. | 144 
PES OS Ce ccc ccncceosces 100. 0 100.0; 99.1 |..-.--.- 9 | , | ee 4 
[eae 926 | 53,318 | | eee Ys | ee | 2, 005 
Percent of total. .............-. | 100.0; 100.0 ae 3.1 eae 3.8 
Dyeing and cleaning. __..........-.- | $18) 9,045 «3 eeooene a =| eeeoee 747 

4 





Poront of total.......<.<<.«-=- | 100. 0 | 100.0} 95.6 |-..-...- | » 4 | sail wemeeann 8.3 





Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions and Municipalities 
Since December, 1932 


W2 and hour changes occurring in trade-union agreements 
and reduced rates adopted by municipalities which were re- 
ported to the bureau during the past month are shown in the table 
following. The tabulation covers a total of 35,558 workers, of whom 
472 were reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 






































Eien a 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 
DECEMBER, 1932, TO MARCH, 1933 


| 
Rate of wages Hours per week 
Date of eee 


shang 
—— Before’ | After Before | After 
change change change | change 





Per week | Per week : 
| 
| 


Bakers, Detroit, Mich.__.._____________- : » i $60.00 | $50. 00 45 


Building trades: Per hour | Per hour 
Carpenters, Rochester, N. Y., and vicinity_....._. Jan. 16 1.00 | . 90 40 
Cement finishers— 

Duluth, Minn., and vicinity_______-_- an. Le | . 00 
Santa Barbara, Calif_- ; eer an. 1. 06 .81% 
Hod carriers and laborers—Cement and concrete | 
laborers, Hudson County, N. J ; 25 | .00 | 
Lathers, Santa Barbara, Calif__- ‘ an. § . 18% . 9354 
Painters, paperhs at and decorators | 
Rochester, N. : ‘ = . 00 . 90 
Santa Barbara, ‘6 alif speae wes 2 an. { . 00 ote 
Plasterers | 
Duluth, Minn., and vicinity -__-_-._- Jan. 20 | . 00 
Santa Barbara, Calif Jan. { 31% . 0614 
Roofers, Santa Barbara, Calif._________- . : ; . 9678 71% 


Chauffeurs and teamsters, funeral-car drivers, Chi- Per week Per week 
ene; iil...... ‘ 5 eer es ‘eb. 6 42. 00 36. 00 


Hotel and restaurant workers, Astoria, Oreg.: Per day Per day 
Dinner cooks ___ ; ; Be ‘ an. 17 6. 00 5. 10 
Fry and second cooks-__- eT oer eee ey : 5. 00 . 25 
Combination cooks and helpers_--- -- ies 7 i 4. 3. 40 
Women cooks a : ; 4.5 3.83 
Lunch-counter men . Se Nngiond = ‘= 04 
Waiters aa z : ; ¥ 3. 25 2. 76 
Waitresses bate : ‘ ; 2. 78 2. 34 
Dishwashers aE : a 2. 78 2. 34 

Printing and publishing: 

Oakland, Calif.— eek Per week 
Job work, day as ‘ an. 52. 00 49. 00 
Job work, night = 55. 50 52. 50 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Job work, day dilate an. 50. 00 2. 24 
Job work, night -- -- ‘ Be 53. OO 45. 32 
Newspaper, day me ; an. 58. 00 3. 37 
Newspaper, night_--- ; weienaode C E 51. 00 5. 88 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Job work, day : . = an. 52. 00 9. 00 
Job work, night — 5. 50 52. 50 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Job work, day — 3 : 52. 00 9.00 
Job work, night- --- 55. 50 52. 50 

Street railway workers: 

Detroit, Mich., motormen, conductors, and bus Per hour Per hour 

operators ‘ Py f° . 67! 

Jackson and Lansing, Mich e. 2! . ae 

Municipal workers: 

Beaver County, Pa., employees receiving over 7 

$100 per month an. (3) 


Per week Per week 
Beverly, Mass., firemen and policemen 38. 50 35. 00 


Coatesville, Pa.— | Per hour Per hour 
Policemen : : : an. . 50 45 
Other employees ats ; (') (4) 


Corey, Pa.— Per year Per year 
Chief of police. _____- ; , 1, 800 1, 620 
Police patrolmen -- .do- 1, 500 1, 350 
Fire truck drivers first ward _- ee . 1, 440 1, 296 
Fire truck drivers Station No. 2__-- r , 260 1, 134 
Street commissioner ; 1, 620 1, 458 


Per hour Per hour 
Laborers : : . A 30 | 
Other employees os bes (‘) (4) 


1 Not reported. 3 5 per cent reduction. 
2 Hours per day. 410 per cent reduction. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 
DECEMBER, 1932, TO MARCH, 1933—Continued 





















































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation and locality _— of 
seated Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 
Municipal workers—C ontinued. 
Dormont, Pa., clerks, police, laborers, and park Per hour Per hour 
SEIS CA SER Ne Mar. 1 (') (4) 5 54 5 54 
Glassport, Pa.— Per day Per day 
PD Siienccnsgcracincn suvinionnnstetped Jan. 1 $5. 00 $4. 05 (1) (1) 
Street men_--_---- iagipek Apc ccie admecinwbeees ae eee 4.00 3. 60 (1) (1) 
TERE EOE 22 oS Sao ct cuca neeeeoeee — ee 5. 60 5.10 (1) (1) 
I is thn agedanasacssedaececewenee — “See 4. 00 3. 60 (1) (1) 
Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Police department— Per month | Per month 
prepertves..- 5... Bae cme eee _.do___-| 6 166-200 150-180 (1) (1) 
ORNOUNS. -.- 2 n--ee eno nnn scenes --do....|  ° 127-186 115-168 | (!) (1) 
Fire department— 
a eS eens Eee eee oe 6 285 257 (1) (1) 
CR ren tenses eens ..do_...| 8170-220 153-198 (1) (1) 
Ee eee |_..do__.-] 6127-169 115-152 (1) (1) 
ga ig gay Pe Cee EA eT (1) (4) (1) (1) 
a ree ee ‘a “Ser (1) (7) (1) (1) 
Rockford, iin, police and firemen--_-__- — on (1) (8) (1) (1) 
Williamsport, Pa., employees receiv ing ‘over. 
Fa Fi idc asic cnsasinwneseinscetkoonses — one (1) (4) (!) (1) 


































1 Not reported. 6 Estimated. 
410 per cent reduction. 7 See text following. 
5 Average. 8 15 per cent reduction. 












The reductions in the compensation of New York City government 
employees effective January 1, 1933, are as follows: 


Group 1. Officers or persons receiving a rate of compensation of $2,000 a year, 
but not exceeding $3,000—6 per cent of the compensation not in excess of $2,000; 
7 per cent of the compensation in excess of $2,000, but not in excess of $3, 000. 

Group 2. Officers or persons receiving a rate of compensation of $3,000 a year, 
but not in excess of $4,000—The same reduction as officers or persons in Group 1 
and in addition 8 per cent of the compensation in excess of $3,000, but not in ; 
excess of $4,000. 

Group 3. Officers or persons receiving a rate of compensation of $4,000 a year, 
but not in excess of $5,000—The same reduction as officers or persons in Group 2 
and in addition 9 per cent of the compensation in excess of $4,000, but not in 
excess of $5,000. 

Group 4. Officers or persons receiving a compensation of $5,000 a year, but 
not in excess of $10,000—The same reduction as officers or persons in Group 3 and 
in addition 10 per cent of the compensation in excess of $5,000, but not in excess 
of $10,000. 

Group 5. Officers or persons receiving a compensation of $10,000 a year, but 
not in excess of $15,000—The same reduction as officers or persons in Group 4 
and in addition 15 per cent of the compensation in excess of $10,000, but not in 
excess of 515,000. 

Group 6. Officers or persons receiving a compensation in excess of $15, 000— 

The same reduction as officers or persons in Group 5 and in addition 33%o per 
cent of the compensation in excess of $15,000. Provided that in making such 
reductions, the compensation of an officer or person shall not be reduced in such 
a manner that his compensation for the year 1933 shall be less than $2,000 and 
provided further that if the above reductions result in a rate of compensation 
for the year 1933 which is not a direct multiple of $5, then the rate of compen- 
sation shall be fixed at the next lower direct multiple of $5. 
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Average Weekly Earnings in New York State Factories, June, 
1914, to January, 1933 


HE average weekly earnings of office and shop employees in rep- 

resentative factories in New York State from June, 1914, to 
January, 1933, are shown, by month, in the following table taken 
from the February, 1933, issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the State 
department of labor. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE 
FACTORIES 


[Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports 
cover the week including the 15th of the month] 
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General Trend of Wages in Great Britain Since 1924' 


AGE rates in Great Britain have shown a marked rigidity dur- 

ing the period of falling prices since 1924. The Ministry of 
Labor’s index of wage rates, based on 1924 as 100, had fallen only to 97 
by the third quarter of 1931, while the cost of living index had fallen to 
83.1 and wholesale prices (Board of Trade’s index) to 60.3 during the 
same period. After the suspension of the gold standard on September 
21, 1931, when a rise in sterling prices and in the cost of living was 
widely expected, the former appears merely to have been arrested in 
its fall, while the latter continued downward. The index of wage 
rates dropped from 97 for the third quarter of 1931 to 96 in the first 
quarter of 1932, and has remained at 96 up to the present. 

If, however, from the international point of view the fall in the 
value of the pound sterling is taken into account, there has been a 
sharp drop in the general level of wages in Great Britain, as compared 
with countries remaining on the gold standard. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the worker, the rates 
of wages which he receives have dropped only very slightly, and be- 
cause of the continued fall in the cost of living his real wages have 
actually increased. This is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1._INDEX NUMBERS OF WEEKLY WAGE RATES, REAL WAGES, COST OF LIV- 
ING, AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1924 TO 1932 


[Average 1924 =100.0] 








Rates of |p eal wages Cost of | Wholesale 


ori ( ‘apne 
Period wages living prices 





Third quarter of— 
1924 

















It should not be forgotten that the advantageous position shown 
above is true only for the fortunate worker who is employed full time. 
From the point of view of actual earnings, account should be taken of 
the amount of short time, to say nothing of the average spell of unem- 
ployment during the year. For this reason figures are given in the 
following pages of actual earnings, when they are available, as well as 
of wage rates. 

Important Recent Changes in Wage Rates 


Sliding Scale Rates 


THE majority of changes in wage rates which have occurred since 
1929 have been in trades for which there are agreements of sliding 
scale rates based on changes in the cost of living, or on changes in the 
selling prices of the products of the industry. The more important 
industries covered by the first type of sliding scale arrangements are 
building, silk manufacture, furniture trades, paper making, textile 





1 This report was prepared, late in 1932, by K. A. H. Egerton, of the American consulate general, London, 
with the assistance of the United States consuls at Belfast, Birmington, Bradford, Cardiff, and Manchester. 
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bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and calico printing. Sliding-scale 
rates based on selling prices are operative in some of the metal and 
engineering industries. Since 1929 all of these have tended to show a 
downward movement, as the cost of living has fallen almost steadily 
throughout 1930, 1931, and 1932, while selling prices have slumped 
heavily throughout the period. 


Important New Wage Agreements 


Important changes in wage agreements during the period since 1929 
have occurred in the cottun and wool textile industries , and in the pot- 
tery industry. There was a reduction of about 10 per cent in the 
wages of operatives in the wool textile industry in 1930, and a further 

pedioe ‘tion of 11.5 per cent in 1931; a drop of about 8.5 per cent and 

.75 per cent in the wages of c otton w eavers and spinners, respectively, 
in 1932, and a reduction of 10 per cent in the wages of pottery workers 
in 1931. Wage reductions were not very important in 1930, but in 
1931 engineers, shipbuilders, linen workers, boot and shoe operatives, 
and coal miners in two districts, namely, Scotland and South Wales, 
were all affected by wage rate reductions. 

While the above-mentioned industries do not constitute by any 
means a complete list, they are the more important trades in which 
wage rates have recently been reduced. 


Actual Earnings as Affected by Short Time 


Apart from reductions in wage rates since 1929, the increased use 
of short time worked in many factories, mines, and other establish- 
ments has had a marked effect on the actual earnings of wage earners. 
This is shown specifically in the case of coal mining and some other 
industries in the pages which follow. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, to estimate the average reduction in earnings of workers em- 
ployed resulting from short time since the onset of the acute depression 
which began in ‘the autumn of 1929. It has been estimated wherever 
possible in this report, but figures are available in only a limited num- 
ber of industries. 


Factors Affecting Cash Value of Wages 


A NuMBER of factors may make the worker’s cash earnings either 
ereater or less than the nominal wage rate, such items as payment for 
overtime, allowances in kind, paid holidays, and the like adding to his 
returns, while wage taxes, deductions for insurance, and so on, would 
decrease his receipts. Overtime rates, allowances and holidays, have 
in general been dealt with in the preceding pages under the particular 
trades affected. Wage taxes are unknown in Great Britain, apart from 
the general income tax, which, owing to the provisions for exemption, 
affects only a small proportion of the wage earners. Insurance deduc- 
tions, however, form an appreciable item in the worker’s calculations. 


Insurance Contributions 


The workers’ nominal wages are diminished by weekly contribu- 
tions to the national unemployment insurance scheme, the health 
insurance scheme, and the widows’ and old-age pension schemes. 
Agricultural workers, domestic servants, most railway employees, and 
employees of local Government authorities are not covered by the 
unemployment insurance scheme, but for other workers the employer 
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deducts the weekly contribution from the wage before paying it over. 
He also makes, on his own account, a contribution of the same or 
slightly larger amount, which from his point of view may be regarded 
as an addition to the wage. Table 2 shows the weekly contribution 
made by the employer and the employee to these three schemes, but 
does not include the amount contributed by the Government, which 
bears a part of the cost. 


TABLE 2.—CONTRIBUTIONS PAYABLE BY EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE FOR HEALTH, 
UNEMPLOYMENT, AND PENSIONS INSURANCE, BY CLASS OF WORKER 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








Unemployment 


alth insurance | Pensions insurance : 
Health insurance | Pensions insurance insurance 





Class of worker = 
Em- | Em- sta}} Hm- | Em- Em- | Em- 


ployer |ployee ployer |ployee ployer|ployee Total 





Normal rates (persons between 21 and 
65 years): 
Men._. 
Women 
Persons over 65 years: 
Men..--_. 
Women 
Young men and young women (18 to 21 
years): 
i ae a aes 
Young women 
Juveniles (16 to 18 years): 
Boys... . 
Girls _-_- peo 
Low-wage earners OV er 21 y ears: 
Earnings 3s. per and or less— 
_ ee ; Paes 
Women__-_-_- : 
Earnings ov er 3s. but not morethan 
4s. per day— 
Men 
Women 
Low-wage earners between 18 and 21 
years: 
Earning 3s. per day or less— 
Young men ; 
Young women 
Earning over 3s. but not more than 
4s. per day— 
Young men 
Young women 
































It will be seen that each normal male worker between 21 and 65 
years of age contributes 19d. (1s. 7d. [at par, 38.5 cents; at exchange 
rate, 26.0 cents]) ? weekly for insurance purposes, and that his em- 
ployer contributes the same amount, making a total of 38d. (3s. 2d. 
[at par, 77.1 cents; at exchange rate, 51.9 cents]}) paid in weekly to 
the insurance funds so long as the man is at work. For workers in 
other categories the totals contributed are smaller, as shown in the 
above table. 


Minimum Rates of Wages 


THE most general information on wages in Great Britain is found 
in the tables published by the Ministry of Labor in the Twentieth 
Abstract of Labor Statistics. These havé been revised making 
the figures as of September 30, 1932, and from them Tables 3 and 





4 At par shilling= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; at average exchange rate for December, 1932, shilling= 
16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents. 
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4 have been prepared, giving the minimum time rates of wages 
per week, per day, or per hour. These minima have been deter- 
mined by agreements between organizations of emplovers and 
workers; by arbitration awards, or, in the absence of such agreements 
or awards, by certain trade-unions which have recognized these 
rates as the minima for their members. 


TABLE 3.—_MINIMUM WEEKLY RA’ 
C 


ES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN LONDON 
AND GLASGOW IN SPECIF 


r 

IFIED OCCUPATIONS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1932 

[Except where otherwise indicated rates and hours are those recognized by employers’ associations and 
trade-unions concerned. Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 
cents, penny =2.03 cents; average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 
cents] 





























London Glasgow 
Full- 
United States United States time 
Industry and occupation tte | eentene | —_ 
British —| British ook 
currency Atex- | Currency Aten. 
At par change At par change 
rate rate 
Engineering: e s. 4. 
Fitters and turners-_..-..--] 62 11 $15. 31 $10.32} 58 1 $14. 13 $9. 53 47 
Tron molders (sand) - - 62 11 15. 31 16.32 | 64 10% 15. 78 10. 64 47 
Laborers -- _| 45 3% 11. 02 7. 43 42 4% 10. 31 6. 95 47 
Electrical installation: Wire- 
men, ete. 1 2134| . 44 . 30 11814 . 38 . 25 47 
Vehic le building: Skilled men 117% . 36 . 24 117 ~ 35 23 47 
Shipbuilding and repairing: 
Shipwrights— 
NOW Work..........- snes pieces ieee 60 O 14. 60 9. 84 47 
Repairing ..........- 66 6 16.18 10.91] 62 3 15.15 10. 21 247 
Ship joiners— 
New work.----.-- 7 eon atari! A EROS : 60 O 14. 60 9. 84 47 
Repair work-_-_---- 66 6 16. 18 10. 91 62 0 15. 08 10. 17 247 
Es, 6 12. 53 8. 45 41 0O 9. 98 6. 72 247 
Flour milling: 
First roller men reas 73 0 17. 76 (2 2 a N Sr eae oe EOERae ns ie es 347 
aperers.............. 57 0 13. 87 | Sa See CEI re 3 47 
Baking: 
Forehands___________----__)468-76 0 |16.54-18.49 |11.15-12.46 |__________]_____-- si es 
Tape nands.............-.|*@ 0 14. 60 9.84 | 75-77 0 |18.25-18.73 |12.30-12.63 | 44-48 
Furniture: 
Cabinetmakers ------------| 119 39 > 2 118% . 38 .25 | 44-47 
 peaeenere.... .....-s20s 119 . 39 . 26 118l6 . 38 .25 | 4447 
Printing and bookbinding: 
Hand compositors, book 
and job &9 0 21. 65 14. 60 77 6 18. 86 12. 71 48 
Bookbinders and machine. 
SUNWS...<.- , - a 80 0 19. 46 | 13. 12 a 18. 86 12. 71 48 
General assistants, book | 
| RE ae er SS CPP Tee, Spee aa eee 53 «6 13. 02 8.77 5 48 
Building: 
Craftsmen (other than 
painters) _ —_- . 61914 . 40 a 71814 . 38 . 25 8 44 
i, a 6 18l4 38 20 719 39 . 26 8 44 
eee 6 14% . 30 . 20 714 . 28 10 8 44 
Street railways: | 
Motormen °_ 63-72 0 {15.33-17.52 |10.33-11.81 | 54-62 0 {13.14—15.08 |8. 86-10. 17 48 
Conductors * 63-72 0 |15.33-17.52 |10.33-11.81 | 54-62 0 |13.14-15.08 |8. 86-10. 17 48 























1 Per hour. 

2 London, 45 

3 For day workers; shift workers, 44. 

4The rates quoted apply to members of the London Master Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Protective 
Society; the rates applicable to cooperative societies and certain firms are 5s. higher. 

5 The rate quoted for Glasgow is payable for a week of 42 hours. A rate 5s. higher is payable when the 
hours are over 42 and up to 48. 

6 Per hour. For an area within 12 miles radius of Charing Cross. For the area between 12 and 15 miles 
ra ry from Charing Cross the rate is 4d. per hour less, except that the rate usually paid to plasterers is 
201 9¢ 
7 Per hour. Plasterers, 19'4d. and bricklayers 19d. per hour. 

8 46\4 during the period of statutory summer time. 
9 The lower rates given are the starting rates, the higher those payable after a certain length of service. 
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TABLE 4.—RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of pound=$4.8665, shilling=24.33 cents, 
fila cents; exchange rate for December, 1932, of pound=$3.28, shilling=16.4 cents, penny=1.37 


cents 








Industry and occupation 


British 
currency 





Boot and shoe manufacture (minimum weekly rates): 
Male workers— 
8 ES eer ere, IN a Oe 
ENE Ca rr See hot et 
I eb os in eraniaicect ts idk cries rareastahetas aol ela Sareretenats 
«emale workers— 


ck eos wl eww nie a beemennd eames ae | 


ee eT OA ne eae ee AWE ee gee & 
DS cad wn canibaus eels nen Shes een inaeeue wae asain 


Machine men and heater men— 
Nort and eogtn a: Pamand.................-......_..... 
West of Fngland, Wales and Scotland 
Laborers, etc., shift work— 
North ano souen Gr Bagend._.........-....-............. 
West of England, Wales and Scotland 
Laborers, etc., day work— 
North and south of EEE ts eee ern Meare 
West of England, Wales and Scotland 
Women— 
North end south of England ............................- 
West of England, Wales and Scotland__.___--------------. 
Merchant shipping service (standard monthly rates): ! 
Able seamen, sailors, seamen or deck hands___---------------- 
I Bil ater bteet doc ook Os ace te oe weeks bs ek eSbS s 
Ordinary seamen— 
Ser I I nn ce ack cesiecncee™ 
24 months’ service and over 


cl eae EEE ARNT ES ee ae ee 
Railway service (standard rates per week including bonus under 
sliding scale): 
Porters, grade 1— 


Industrial areas_____.____-- 
EE a ae ae eee Loe ae ee Te 
Goods porters— 
Es en. ee eee ac Nn. Pet 
Industrial areas 
a a 
Goods checkers— 
| FOE SS ae ce rie nee REN MENA ce 
Industrial areas 
Rural areas 
Carters— 


EE Ee ee SEP ele TR ee ER Tf 
ce a Ne 5 eae eee oras 
Permanent-way gangers— 


I ce ee 


NT 6 Sa a ee ee ee ee 
0 EE eee eee Sa nar Seen See «1 
Permanent-way undermen— 


Ee a ae Nee ee mee Penns ee ees 


ge a al ad testes niet 

EEE Oe OF TOT ae es RT 
pe PE | eee as ee EMT OS oad. 
ED gn hs eeice p euidcwegncemencehwabeous 
Guards (passenger and freight)— 

Be IE ok cc aceududhocwuseukeboocess 

py eg eee ene 

Fifth year 

Sixth year 


1 With free food in addition. , 
2 For new entrants since February, 1926, the rate is 40s. 








eS £. & 
48 6 
51 0 
54 0 
23—=CO«*OO 
23 9 
28 6 
31 0 
33.—Ci«OO 
1 5 
1 4 
1 1 
i © 
0 1154 
0 1054 
0 674 
0 63% 
& 2 8 
$s it 6 
4 1 0 
§ 56 6 
8s 2 @ 
44 8 
44 8 
44 8 
40 11 
40 O 
40 O 
45 8 
42 10 
40 0 
6 2 
§2 4 
45 8 
51 4 
48 6 
44 8 
58 0 
62 9 
§0 5 
46 7 
46 7 
48 6 
42 10 
240 Ill 
56 C«*d?ds 
§2 4 
48 6 
53 3 
58 
62 


United States currency 





At par 


Atexchange 











rate 

$11. 80 $7.95 
12. 41 8. 36 
13. 14 8. 86 
5. 60 3.77 
6. 27 4, 22 
6. 93 4, 67 
7. 54 5. 08 
8. 03 §. 41 
. 34 23 
32 . 22 
. 26 .18 
. 24 16 
. 24 16 
eae 15 
14 . 09 
13 09 
39. 41 26. 57 
41. 85 28. 21 
19. 71 13. 28 
25. 67 17. 30 
39. 41 26. 57 
10. 87 7. 33 
10. 87 7. 33 
10. 87 7. 33 
J. 96 6. 71 
9. 73 6. 56 
9. 73 6. 56 
11. 11 7.49 
10. 42 7.03 
9. 73 6. 56 
13. 42 9. 05 

12. 73 8.5 
11.11 7.49 
12. 49 8. 42 
11. 80 7.98 
10. 87 7. 33 
14. 11 9. 51 
15. 27 10. 29 
12. 27 8. 27 
11. 33 7. 64 
11. 33 7. 64 
11. 80 7.95 
10. 42 7. 03 
9. 96 6.71 
13. 65 9. 20 
12. 73 &. 58 
11. 80 7.95 
12. 96 8.73 
14. 11 9. 51 
15, 27 10. 29 
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TABLE 4.—RATES OF adi Se IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
EPTEMBER 30, 1932—Continued 














United States currency 
British — 
currency 





Industry and occupation 
At exchange 


At par rate 








Railway service (standard rates per week including bonus under 
sliding scale)—Continued. 

Shunters (passenger and freight)— 8. : 
Cee Ba, <- : vs $15. 27 . 29 
Class 2. -- eee ; ‘ ” 9.51 
Class 3. -- ee iat 5 ‘ 2. 96 43 
Class 4 

Engine drivers *— 
See PT ON os ete lee eeeees if i . 8 1 38 
Pe er Ae PINE WOUND oon ohne ccemcsecsovadacccausaens E * 2. 31 
Fifth vear- : 
Sixth year 86 «6 21. 0! .19 

Firemen *— 
First and second years 55 3. 45 9.05 
Third and fourth years : : ‘ ( 
Piece 60 semen YOR? ............2...-.-- : i 5. 4¢ . 44 
Eleventh year i$ é 3. 8 .38 

Station foremen— | 
Class i.... : SIPC ES PENS Ke ne ee nee iy ( 5. . 29 
_| |: SERRE ERR SEE SPAS VS RPE A AE CS sie ‘ ake 56 3. 6! . 20 

Yard foremen— 
t, | a : : 7. 58 . 85 
Class 2. ‘ j j 3. A .07 

Dock labor (minimum rates pe r di uy): 

Ordinary laborers— 

Larger ports : . 83 
a ee eres eee decwhh eek aka ae : : . 67 


at, ' . = . 67 
III... 2. te cinnnebanewescnpenen deeneusd : 2 7: "33 














3 Where the mileage during any turn of duty worked on the mileage basis exceeds 140 miles, extra pay- 
ment is made. 


Trade Board Wage Rates 


In a number of the minor industries and trades, such as the prep- 
aration of aerated waters, chain making, the manufacture of brushes 
and brooms,.the hat, cap, and millinery trades, and so on, minimum 

rates of wages are fixed for adult male and female workers by trades 
boards, and in these rates there have been few changes since 1929. 


Wage Rates and Earnings in Certain Important Industries 


Wuite the foregoing tables give minimum wage rates in a number 
of industries, they do not show actual earnings. An attempt has 
been made, therefore, to obtain information for a number of important 
industries in greater ‘det ail, and where possible to secure also figures 
of actual earnings, taking into account short time. Where this has 
not been possible, firures of actual full-time rates have been sought. 
These details have been furnished largely by American consular 
officers in the United Kingdom, and are given below. 


Coal Mining 


Flours of work —Hours of work underground were fixed by the coal 
mines act of 1930 at seven and one-half per shift, with a proviso for 
the so-called “spread over,” under which a different arrangement of 
hours might be made provided the working time did not exceed 90 hours 
inafortnight. This act was due to expire July 8, 1931, but before that 
date the coal mines act of 1931 was passed, which continued in effect 
the 7's-hour shift, but no longer permitted the spread over. (See 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1930, p. 200.) A ‘“‘shift”’ 1 
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defined as the period between the time at which the last man in the 
shift leaves the surface, and the time when the fiist man up reaches 
the surface. 

Wages.—Wages are calculated by a highly complicated system. 
The coal fields are divided into eight districts, and each of these has 
its own basic rate. This is modified by various percentage and flat- 
rate additions, which differ from district to district, and are based on 
selling price, cost of living, etc. In addition, there is a minimum or 
subsistence wage, fixed by the day or by the shift, below which wages 
may not fall. 

Holidays.—District agreements between employers and _ trade- 
unions provide for holidays of from 1 week to 10 days for certain 
specified types of workers in the coal industry, such as firemen, 
examiners, Overmen, etc. 

Overtime pay and allowances.—In the coal industry overtime is paid 
at one and one-third times the ordinary rate. By long-standing custom, 
various allowances in kind are also made to miners; these vary from 
field to field and are not reckoned in as part of the wage rate. 

Actual average earnings——Reports published periodically by the 
mines department are the source of information as to wages and earn- 
ings, and this is usually given in two forms—wages per ton of com- 
mercially disposable coal, and earnings per man-shift worked. 

Table 5 shows these data, and also the average actual weekly earn- 
ings for the quarter ended June 30, 1932, together with the estimated 
average cash value of allowances in kind in each district in Great 
Britain, and the average number of shifts worked per week per 
worker: 
TABLE 5.—WAGES IN COAL MINING IN GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE QUARTER ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny=1.37 cents] 
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Changes in wages.— Table 6 shows that there has been very little 
change in earnings in the coal-mining industry since the middle of 
1930, but a considerable drop since 1925. It also shows that the wages 
earned depend largely on the average number of shifts worked per 
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week per man, which vary as between the summer and winter quarters, 
and that the average number of shifts has not been over 4.86 per week 
since 1929. If the industry were working at full time throughout and 
the average number of shifts worked were, say, 5.75 per week per man, 
the average weekly earnings in the second quarter of 1932 would have 
been 52s. 8d. instead of 41s. 6d. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE WEEKLY AND MAN-SHIFT WAGES IN COAL MINING IN 
GREAT BRITAIN IN SPECIFIED YEARS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 
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9 33 4.71143 94%) 1 10) 9 3%) 2.26 1. 52 
1930 
IIE «oc gennecccnwarsusscaccecemionwans 9 5 4.68 | 43 7 101941227 1. 53 
PENNIES: tinscancnsnscescsaceiesadsanes -| 9 3 4.73 | 44 1 111] 9 4 | 227 1, 53 
1931 
a eee ae ae eT 9 2 4.78 | 44 0 111] 92/22 1. 50 
NS penn ct a eueatsenaedncmemdwews seen 9 3 4.53 | 41 6 110}; 9 232j|223 1. 50 
EE on ccrierweutawisbenmnwndhSuanneel 9 4 4.50} 41 5 1 8} 92/22 1. 50 
Ee en ae ee ee 9 1 4.86 | 44 8 110} 92/22 1. 50 
1932 
ae er arene na ae o 3 4.71 | 43 3 1Hi ¢$ 21223 1. 50 
NI 6st er ns arena > eel aee eet oeneatal om 9 1 4.53 | 41 6 91 9 21223 1. 50 
1 Including subvention. ? Excluding subvention. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Hours of labor—In general, the 8-hour day prevails throughout 
the trades and occupations orouped under this heading. At the time 
these figures were taken (the fall of 1932) blast-furnace employees, if 
on full time, were working eight hours a day and seven days a week. 

Wage rates.— -Throughout the whole of the pig-iron, wrought-iron, 
heavy-steel, and tin-plate trades, and the tube trade of Scotland, 
wage rates are adjusted by means of sliding scales based upon the 
selling price of the principal products of the industry concerned. 
A periodical survey of these prices is made for the purpose of deter- 
mining what changes, if any, should be made in the wage rates. 
Taking the wage level of 1926 as a standard, one large firm gives the 
following estimate of the relative position during the four years ending 
December 30, 1932: 
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Table 7, based on the experience of a limited number of firms, 
indicates the approximate rates paid in various departments of the 
iron and steel industry in 1931. 


TABLE 7.—FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny = 2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 1932—Continued 
























Branch of industry and occupation 










TABLE 7.—FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF 
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Overtime.—The rate paid for overtime to day workers is time and 
a quarter for the first two hours and time and a half thereafter. 

General trend of average earnings.—The National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers obtains data from its members (who 
include the great majority of the principal firms in the industry) 
showing the average weekly earnings of their workers. The returns 
do not provide separate particulars as to earnings of different classes 
of workers employed. The figures are greatly affected by the fact 
that much short time has been worked during the past few years. 
The following figures of the average earnings for all workers shows 
the general trend in average actual earnings in the industry over the 
past four years: 
TABLE 8.-AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN IRON AND 

STEEL MANUFACTURE AT SPECIFIED DATES 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 
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Tin-Bar Manufacture 


Basic wage rates in tin-bar manufacturing in Wales in 1932 are 
shown in Table 9: 
TABLE 9.—BASIC WAGE RATES, PER SHIFT AND PER TON, IN TIN-BAR MANUFAC- 
TURING IN WALES, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling = 16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 
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Textile Industries 


Cotton Textiles 


Method of fixing wages.—According to the Cotton Yearbook (Man- 
chester) ‘‘the system of paying wages in the cotton industry is unique. 
All wages for spinning yarn and manufac turing cloth are paid, accord- 
ing to the amount of production. The elaborate piece price lists 
which are now in existence have been handed down from generation to 
generation, probably from the time before the factory system came 
into being.” It is estimated that 85 to 90 per cent of the total 
number of operatives in the cotton industry are paid on a “piece 
rate”’ basis. 

Average earnings in 1924.—At the present time wages vary widely 
and generalizations as to averages are difficult and should be used 
cautiously. Following an offic ‘ial inquiry in 1924, it was stated that 
the average earnings in the cotton industry as a whole amounted 
to 10 pence (at par, 20 cents; at exchange rate, 14 cents) per hour, 
but included in this figure were the wages of both juvenile and the 
higher paid operatives, the former earning from 12 to 15 shillings and 
the latter from 75 to 90 shillings per week. 

Important changes in 1932.—During the year 1932, both the spin- 
ning and weaving sections of the cotton industry have been involved 
in wage disputes of a serious character. The initiative was taken 
by the manufacturing section and, following a sectional strike in the 
Burnley area, one involving the whole of Lancashire was called by 
the operatives’ unions as a protest against a wage reduction of 12% 
per cent (actual) proposed by the employers. Following Government 
intervention through the Ministry of Labor, a new agreement, 
known as the ‘Midland,’ was drawn up on September ‘27, 1932. 
Since this date a somewhat similar agreement has been adopted in 
the spinning section. In the Midland agreement the former separate 
arrangements on wages in different sections of the weaving industry 
have been eliminated, and a further satisfactory feature 1s that, in 
addition to joint rules for the settlement of disputes, effective safe- 
guards against a stoppage of work during periods of negotiations have 
been provided. 

In reaching the settlement, the weaving section employees agreed 
that their wages should be reduced by 15% per cent of the standard 
piece-price list, which was equivalent to 8.493 per cent off former 
wages, while the spinners accepted a reduction of 14 per cent on 
the standard list, equivalent to an actual reduction of 7.67 per cent. 

The percentage addition on the standard piece-price list in 
1906 was 5 per cent, while in the weaving section payment was 
made at list rates. In 1913 all sections were on a basis of 5 per cent 
above the list. During 1916 and 1917 all sections were advanced 
35 per cent; during June, 1918, there was a further advance of 25 
per cent; and in December, 1918, a Government board of arbitration 
granted an additional 50 per cent advance. To cover the reduction 
in earnings on account of the working week being changed from 
55% to 48 hours in June, 1919, a 30 per cent increase was sanc ‘tioned. 
After a further increase of 70 per cent in 1920, all piece-rate wages in 
the industry stood at 215 per cent above the standard lists. Then 
began a reaction. Between June, 1921, and October, 1922, there 
occurred cuts in the percentage of list rates ageregating 120 per cent, 
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and after a lengthy struggle a further cut of 12% per cent was accepted 
by the trade-unions, leaving the rate at 82% per cent above the 
standard lists. 

As a result of the 1932 disputes, the spinning and weaving employ- 
ees separately agreed with their employers, the former accepting 14 
per cent and the latter 15% per cent reductions, leaving the present 
rates at 67 and 68% per cent, respectively. 

More looms per weaver agreement.—The foregoing brief outline will 
serve to illustrate the difficulty in computing wages in the British 
cotton industry, and, with the ratification of the ‘‘more-looms agree- 
ment’”’ which was concluded on December 28, 1932, to become effee- 
tive January 2, 1933, determination of the wages of those affected 
becomes even more complicated. 

The principal feature of this latest agreement is a provision that 
the standard shall be 36-inch cloth, 60 ends per inch woven in a 60 
reed 26s weft and fine counts, on a wage basis of 1744 pence (at par, 4 
cents; at exchange rate, 3 cents) per 100,000 picks, each weaver taking 
care of 6 looms. For other widths, types of cloth, etc., percentage 
additions or deductions are to be made from the standard. Provi- 
sion is made for temporary experiments upon payment of a weekly 
wage of 45 shillings, or 10 per cent more than the average earnings 
when wor king four looms, whichever is higher. The fall-back or part- 
time wage is fixed at 66% per cent, or 28 shillings per week, whichever 
is higher, but the employer retains the right to remove warps or play 
off a weaver when 50 per cent of the usu: al number of looms are idle. 

Average earnings in autumn of 1932.—In 1906 there was held an 
official inquiry into the actual earnings of cotton operatives, which 
were subsequently published in tabularform. ‘This table has never 
been officially revised, and it was then stated that there was often a 
great difference in the amount earned by one operative and another, 
even when employed at similar work in the same mill. Since there is 
no other available basis of estimation, the table published in 1906 
must be used and amended in accordance with the percentage changes 
in average earnings since that time. The changes which have occur- 
red are shown herewith: 
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TABLE 10.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 
INDUS 
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4.8 
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4.1 
100. 7 
4.8 
105. 5 
4.7 
110. 2 
9.6 


119.8 
14.4 


134. 2 
24. 0 


158. 2 
47.9 
206. 1 
(7) 
206. 1 
58.9 


265. 0 
50. 4 
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8.4 


206. 2 
25. 2 
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.0 
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1 
195 172. 
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1 
PIN WI al in wenctc ccinceg a bbb Saab eesti ae Deduct. 12% .0 


18244 161.1 
October, 1932 Deduct. 14 é 12.4 


16814 148.7 














1 No addition is here made, inasmuch as the increase on the standard list of 30 points, equivalent to 13.9 
per cent on actual earnings, was granted to compensate for the reduction which would otherwise have 
resulted from the decrease of weekly hours of labor (piece rates) from 554 to 48 hours. 


Since it appears that average earnings have increased 48.7 per 
cent, the 1906 table with the individual figures increased by this 
perce entage will give approximately the present average weekly earn- 
ings. Table 11 gives these earnings (calculated to the nearest shilling) 
for the localities specified : 
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TABLE 11.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS! OF WORKERS IN THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON INDUSTRY, AUTUMN OF 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents; average exchange 
rate for December, 1932=16.4 cents] 
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Drawing-frame tenders_.______-_----- . 4 5. 3: 8. 03 3 7. 
Slubbing-frame tenders 5. 08 3e . 03 ’ b. 33 
Intermediate-frame tenders . 06 . 76 6. 33 
Roving-frame tenders___- . 06 , , . 81 
. 84 3. § yi . 35 
. 35 3.6 . 62 
. 60 3. . 11 
60 KF a 
. 03 5. : . 27 


oh ac 
a ; cane 
Winders ys 5. 35 
Ee 2s . 06 
Weavers, 4 looms 3: 3. 03 


QO MICH OW on on sa I 
$8 99 G9 G9 G9 ph em pm pe 

















Lehigh Manchester Stockport 





Males 


Spinners, counts below 40 , ade 0 |$14. 9, 56 |$13. 
Spinners, counts 40 to 80 . , Seek Se lewety 17. 
Spinners, counts above 80______- . 73 a 7. 0% : ah ie. 
Big piecers.......-- ee ; ; : : , 
ee 

Ball warpers-_- ee 

Sizers, tapers, and slashers 

Warp dressers - - 

Twisters in_-__- 

| : 
weavers, 6 J0emis........<...........- 


Females 


Drawing-frame tenders_-__....-------- 
Slubbing-frame tenders___......------ 
Intermediate-frame tenders_-_-_-__-_- a 
Roving-frame tenders__._.....-.---- 
eee eee ‘ 
Ee CaS Se ne ee ee 
EE ee eeres ae 
Winders 

Beam warpers. --- 

Weavers, 4 looms---.- 
































1 j'o the nearest shilling. 
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TABLE 11.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON INDUSTRY, AUTUMN OF 1932—Continued 











Preston Blackburn | Accrington 
| 
! 


United States | 
currenc : 
y Brit- 
ish | ) $ 
| At ex- cur: | . | At ex- 
‘At par) change YiAt par At par change 
| rate | | rate | rate 

| 


United States | | United States 
Sex and occupation | currency ite| currency 














Males 





Spinners, counts below 40 

Spinners, counts 40 to 80 

Spinners, counts above 80 

Big piecers 

Twiners 

Ball warpers 

Sizers, tapers, and slashers 

_. |. alee 
Twisters in 

Drawers in 


Females 


Drawing-frame tenders 

Slubbing-frame tenders 

Intermediate-frame tenders 

Roving-frame tenders | 

pO Se eee Dai 


ret ted, sist teal oe 


Beam warpers 
Weavers, 4 looms 




















Males 


3 : 8. 
Spinners, counts below 40 5 : 58 |$14. 
Spinners, counts 40 to 80 
Spinners, counts above 80 
Big piecers 














Sizers, tapers, and slashers 
Warp dressers 

Twisters in 

Drawers in 

Weavers, 4 looms 








Females 


Drawing-frame tenders 
Slubbing-frame tenders 
Intermediate-frame tenders 
Roving-frame tenders....--.---.------ 
Ring spinners 





Beam warpers 
Weavers, 4 looms 
































164994°—33-——12 
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The foregoing table should be considered only in the broadest sense 
as a general indication of present earnings, because in many cases 
the individual figures shown probably differ from the actual amounts 
received by the workers. 

Flours of labor —During May and June, 1919, an agreement was 
reached between the operatives and employers whereby the hours 
per week were reduced from 55's to 48 and, as previously mentioned, 
an increase of 30 per cent on list rates was granted to cover what 
otherwise would have resulted in a reduction of wages. The 48-hour 
week has continued and was confirmed in the agreements reached 
during September and October, 1932. 

Average earnings, 1929 to 1932.—Much short time has prevailed in 
the industry over the past few years. For a week ending approxi- 
mately on October 22, in each of the last four years, the percentage 
of workers on short time, and the average hours lost by each, were 
as follows: 


TABLE 12.—PER CENT OF WORKERS ON SHORT TIME AND THE AVERAGE HOURS 
LOST PER WEEK IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY, 1929 TO 1932 





Per cent | Average 
on short hours 
time lost 





1314 
16 
1514 
17 

















The actual earnings of the workers were considerably influenced 
by this prevalence of short time, as appears in Table 13, compiled 
from data published in the Labor Gazette: 


TABLE 13.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY DURING A WEEK ENDING APPROXIMATELY 
OCTOBER 22, 1929 TO 1932 

[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling=24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 

average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








1929 1930 1931 1932 





United States United States 
: United United currency currency 
Occupation British | States | British | States | British British 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency At At ex- | rency At At ex- 
at par at par ~.., | change 3 change 
rate rate 








par 








’ 8. : 
Preparing 32 { $7.89 | 29 § $7. : 31 $7. 62 $5.14 | 31 11 [$7.7 
Spinning WRE SS ‘ 3% V4 7.94 | 27 Qo 6. 31 7. 68 5.18 | 31 0 
Weaving al é j 8.39 | ¢ S ; 32 314] 7.86 5.30] 31 4 
Other _____- | 42 ¢ 10.40 | 39 2!4) 9.E 44 71/10.86 7.32 | 44 10 
































Total fe 135 | had tm 3 60133 4 | 8.11 5. 32 916 





Wool Textiles 


Agreement of August, 1919.—-At the present time there is no agreed 
scale of wages in the wool textileindustry. The last wages agreement 
was made in August, 1919, and operated until October, 1927, when 
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the employers gave notice for its termination, as they desired to 
negotiate a reduction in the rates of payment. Negotiations for a 
new agreement continued for more than two years, during which 
period ° wage rates were unaltered. As the deliberations between the 
two sides showed no signs of resulting in an agreement, a few leading 
employers in the early” part of 1929 enforced reductions of about 10 
per cent on their own responsibility, but the majority continued to 
negotiate and pay the old rates of wages. The dispute was referred 
to a court of inquiry in January, 1930, which, two months later, 
recommended that the wages of timeworkers be reduced by ¢ 9.249 
per cent, and of pieceworkers by 8.766 per cent. The employers 
offered to make an agreement with the trade-unions on the basis of 
those terms, but the workers were unwilling to accept them and in 
some districts a strike occurred. Ultimately the reductions were 
enforced in the majority of the mills, except those which had already 
imposed the 10 per cent reduction and a few where lesser reductions 
were effected. 

Reductions in 1931.—In July, 1931, the employers decided to enforce 
a further reduction of 11.7 per cent and refused to discuss the matter 
with the trade-unions, reserving to themselves full liberty of action 
to make individual contracts of employment with their workers. 
There was some resistance on the part of the workers, but eventually 
employment was resumed in most of the mills on the new wage rates 
proposed by the employers. In a few instances this second reduction 
was not enforced and in some others only part of the 11.7 per cent 
cut was imposed, with the result that different scales were operating 
for the same class of work in various towns. However, some of the 
latter firms have since adopted the 11.7 per cent reduction. 

In the absence of an agreement in the industry there is no official 
scale of wages, but it is generally recognized that the prevailing 
unofficial rates to which most employers adhere are those set out in 
the 1919 agreement, less approximately 20 per cent. Time rates are 
the basis on which all wages are calculated. The general time rate 
now is the basic rate, plus 5 per cent, plus 52 per cent cost-of-living 
increase. Pieceworkers are paid 88 per cent of timeworkers’ cost-of- 
living increase, so that piecework rates are the basic rate, plus 5 per 
cent, ~ plus 45.76 per cent. 

Overtime.—The rates paid for overtime are one and one-fourth 
times the ordinary rates for the first two hours and one and one-half 
times thereafter. 

Present wage rates —The rates now being paid in the industry, as 
well as the basic rates, are shown in Table 14: 
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TABLE 14.—BASIC AND PRESENT WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE WOOL TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny = 2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling =16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








Present rate 





: United States 

Class of worker or kind of work done ety currency 
British 

currency 





At ex- 
At par | change 
rate 








Semiskilled workers and laborers: 
ESSERE EDS ne Lee NRE re ee ea a he 





ONIN 


Pieceworkers - - - - 
Worsted spinning: 
66 it annie ellen emiasmieweamieie 
De 
Rover 
‘Twister 
Winder _- 
Reeler 
Warper 
Doffer 
Spinner 
Worsted weaving: 
Dress goods, 2 looms per weaver - - 
Coatings, 2 iooms per weaver _- 
Coating looms, plain, wacenttied mixing - boxes— 
1 loom per weaver- 
2 looms per weaver- 
Coating looms, plain, with drop boxes— 
1 loom per weaver 
Woolen weaving: 
Tappet looms— 
1 loom per weaver 
2 looms per weaver 
Box looms, plain— 
1 loom per weaver--_- 
2 looms per w saver 
Box looms, fancy— 
1 loom per weaver 
Blanket looms— 
1 loom per weaver 
2 looms per weaver 
Blanket box looms, plain, 1 loom per ae ae 
Rugs, cotton warps, 1 loom per weaver 
Plain looms and bastard box, 1 loom per weaver 
Box looms, under 80 picks, 1 loom per weaver 
Box looms, 80 picks and over, 1 loom per weaver----_------ 


1. 2. ss 
NoOnNnurkorh oo 

—_ 

SOAK Wd Br 


w 
SD ON ON ON SON EN 
At 


Pm oo GO BO GO GO GO 


Ne 
m— © 
ID 


“= 
© 
ND 


S 
Ne 
- Fe 


og 


re ee 





Onwonnwnonw i) oe oo 


APS ePPrSer 
e 

















FTolidays.—In the lambs’ wool and worsted yarn spinning trades at 
Leicester, equal contributions are paid by employers and workers for 
48 weeks in the year toward a holiday fund, the contributions being 
6d. (at par, 12 cents; at exchange rate, 8 cents) for males 18 years of 
age and over, and smaller amounts for women and juveniles. nay 
ment from the fund is made not later than the day following resum 
tion of work after the August bank holiday (the first Monday in 
August). 

Actual average earnings.—-The actual earnings of operatives in the 
wool textile industries are affected by the amount of short time or 
overtime worked. ‘Tables 15 and 16, compiled from figures given in 
the Labor Gazette, show the numbers employed, the percentage 
working short time or overtime, the average number of hours of lost 
time or of overtime, and the average actual earnings of workers in the 
different sections and occupations ‘specified for corresponding weeks in 
1931 and 1932: 
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TARLE 15.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN TEXTILE WOOL INDUSTRY IN TWO SPECIFIED 
WEEKS IN 1931 AND 1932, PER CENT WORKING SHORT TIME AND OVERTIME, AND 
AVERAGE HOURS OF LOST TIME OR OF OVERTIME 








Week ending Oct. 24, 1931 Week ending Oct. 22, 1932 





1 Per Per am . Per Per : 
Industry and occupation Num-! cent | Aver-| cent |AVerage| Num=) cont | Aver-| cent [Average 
ber of] oy | hours | ber of] ~~). net} nours 
+ | work-| age | work- : + |work-| age | work- s 
work- ing |hours| ing | °° er- | work- ing |hours| ing | °Y®- 
< - sem- 
erseM-| ort! lost |over-| time jersem time 


. pan ~~ 4|Short| lost | over-| 
ployed time time worked| ployed tie time worked 





Worsted section: 
Wool ge and es. 
Spinning-- oe 
Weaving-- = 

Total worsted, - including 
other departments 75, 119 

Woolen section: 
=e -|12, 199 
Weaving--_- ae. 

Total woolen, - including 
other departments bees Oe 52, 309 
Carpet section : 9, 981 


10, 310 | 16. 12 
36, 998 | 11. 10% 
17, 518 | 33. ll 


76, 205 : 11% 


5112, 385 10 
22, 022 . 11% 


53, 467 9. li 
10, 229 . 1444 


Om Am A NAS 



































TARLE 16.—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IN SPECIFIED WEEKS IN 1931 AND 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling= 24.33 cents, penny= 2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling= 16.4 cents, penny=1.37 cents] 





——— 





Week ending Oct. 24, | Week ending Oct. 22, 
1931 1932 





United States United States 
Section and occupation currency currency 
British British 
cur- cur- 
rency At ex- | rency At ex- 
At par| change At par} change 
rate rate 











Worsted section: 
Wool sorting and combing 


a <4 
— 


COMO KMS 
EAS 


Total worsted, including other departments 
Woolen section: 
EE ee eee Sere ee eee ee 
Weaving 
Total woolen, including other departments____- 
Carpet section 


— Cl > 


POMP OPN 
BaHSs 


SSS S485 























Table 17 compares average actual earnings for a corresponding 
week in four years: 
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TABLE 17. —AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS IN THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY DUR- 
ING A WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 








1929 1930 1931 1932 





United States 
—" United ‘ni United currency 

Department and section British | States | British] States | British | States | British 
cur- cur- cur- ; cur- cur- cur- 

rency | rency | rency *"y | rency | rency ] rency At ex- 

at par é at par At par| change 
rate 











Worsted section: ; 8. : 
Wool aaa and combing $11.21 [142 8&14)'$10.39 
Spinning - Ss oeebiaiaees ; ‘ 7.5 29 7. 20 
Weaving - : é . OF 39 CF 9. 57 

Total worsted (inc luding 
other departments) -- 38 23 9. : 36 8. 84 

Woolen section: 
Spinning - Stick 2 8% . 39 | 42 
Weaving - 36 5 3. 87 | 34 

Total woolen. ‘(including 
other departments) - AA 914} 9.92 | 38 
Carpet section 37 9.08 | 33 
































1 Unusual amount of short time during this particular week. 
Silk 


Wages paid in the silk industry are those fixed by agreement be- 
tween the employers’ associations and the trade-unions, and differ in 
the two centers of the industry—Macclesfield and Leek.* 

At Leek woman timeworkers aged 21 years and over are paid 28 
shillings (at par, $6.81; exchange rate, $4.59) a week. The major- 
ity of woman workers in Leek are pieceworkers and their rates are 
fixed at a figure to yield the average worker at least about 20 per cent 
above a time rate of 27 shillings (at par, $6.57; at exchange rate, 
$4.43) per week. At Macclesfield women are far more generally em- 
ployed as time workers. 

Table 18 shows the weekly time rates for men at Leek and for men 
and women at Macclesfield. Unless otherwise specified, the rates 
given for men at Leek are for workers 22 years of age and over, and 
are those fixed by an agreement effective December, 1930, which is 
subject to sliding-scale changes with the cost of living, under which 
there were reductions in the summer of 1932 of from 1 to 3 shillings 
6 pence, according to the grade of worker. 





3’ Some silk textiles are made in Bradford and Leeds, the center of wool textile manufacture, the wages 
there being those paid to woo] textile workers in the district. 
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TABLE 18.—WAGE RATES PER WEEK OF SILK WORKERS AT LEEK AND 


MACCLESFIELD, 1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling =16.4 cents, penny=1. 37 cents] 








Locality, and class of worker 


British 
currency 


United States 
currency 





At par 


At ex- 
change 
rate 





Men: 


— workers, spindle fettlers, oilers, cleaners, spinners, throwers, 
ES EE ee Pa ee en ee eee a ees ee eee AS OTe 
Braid speeders and knitting tacklers (fully qualified) 
i ER ae SED Oe Pe Ce a ee a ed BS A LS 
Mechanics 
Dyers and glossers (22 years)....-.-.------------ th wats OE AA RRA ao 
De Oe A ae Sj. .~ «oi hn he cb ib Ses dss ee 
Dyers and glossers with no experience in dyeing trade— 

First month 

Rising monthly to tenth month 
Dyers’ mixers— 

First year 

Second year 

Third year 

Fourth year 
Dyeing-machine men— 


1 man to 1 mac hine- Baa aoe 8B as eel ee ee ae ee 


Macclesfield 
Men: 

Soft-silk trade— 
eS eR ee 
Harness builders, warehousemen, overlookers, and knitting tack- 

lers (20 years and ov er) 
Other workers (except weav ers) 20 years and over 

Thrown or hard silk trade— 

Throwing-mill men____.-_.-- eee Oa RE PEPE ES SEES Ee ee! ee 
Overlookers. - ------- 

Spinners, single thread_ 

Spinners, twofold 

Dyers and finishers (22 years and over)_--__-_____---____------- aa 
Hand-loom weavers 


ee ee ay er ee ere) eee tee 


Wome 
Soft.silk trade (20 years and over)— 

Manufacturing section— 
I io iig ona ctienondncanneededmaic sumbbbaeaes 
ba er es ae ee 

Making-up section 

Small-ware department 

Embroidery section— 
Brang-manchime toreaders......... ..2..-<6e<coecneccecaccceesss-- 
Hand- machine minders. Si, SE A Sis eed 2. Sg eR t 


Knitting sec ction hee et RRS Ee. EE dl Ee A: 
Finishing section 

Thrown silk trade (20 years and over)— 
Knotters, doublers, drammers, and reelers__.._....._.-_-------- 
Parters. RE Te UE Te eee ne ae 


Ww Sodas REE ARIE Sale PEARED i BE AAS 

Spinners, single thread 

EE EE ee ee 7 eae : 
Dyers and finishers (18 years and over) 





hm) 


DAD DAAr2D 


@GBooewoocoeo oc ©& 


RMmoOoooocenm ocosococ oooeo 





$10. 46 


10. 95 
17 
Al 
. O8 
.19 
. 56 


. 64 
- 56 


. 56 
. 80 


50 


"29 


PNP 


NANOS 


PHNAININ 





_ 


Noreen gon 
82 & 


_ 
— 


- 
pe, 
RSSSSESS 


Ce Oe OU oe 





1 Per hour, plus 70 per cent. 


Overtime.—Overtime is paid at time and a quarter until 8 p. m., 
after which it is paid at time and a half. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing, and Finishing 


Flours of labor.—-The hours of labor in a full week are 48, except 
for night workers in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, for 
whom they are 43%. 

Wages.—Time wages are calculated differently in the various dis- 
tricts. In some there is a basic rate, to which is added a cost-of- 
living percentage, varying as the index figure published by the 
Ministry of Labor rises or falls, while in others there is a flat minimum 
rate. Piece rates are fixed in relation to time rates, and a common 
arrangement is that they shall be such as to yield at least 25 per cent 
in excess of the basic time rate before the cost-of-living rate is added; 
in Yorkshire it is also provided that employees engaged on night 
work shall receive 2 shillings 6 pence per night extra. 

The following are the rates prevailing in the districts and for the 
classes named, revised to November, 1932. In Yorkshire, area A is 
the district covered by the Bradford Dyers’ Association, and area B 
is that covered by other employers’ associations. 

Taste 19._WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE TEXTILE BLEACHING, DYEING, AND 
FINISHING TRADES, NOVEMBER, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling= 16.4 cents, penny=1.37 cents] 








Total rate 





Cost-of- United States 
living currency 
addi- | British 

tion cur- 
rency At ex- 

At par | change 

rate 


District, and class of worker 








—_—_ 


. ad. |Percent| s. d. 
Yorkshire, area A: Men, 21 years and over-..-......-........--- ; 43} 43 3h $7. 
Yorkshire, area B: 
Men, 21 years and over : : 43 
Women, 18 years and over, except menders-_-_--.------ es 43 


Hebden Bridge: 
Dyers and Class A finishers, 21 years and over 
Other men, 21 years and Over.-_....-..--.------- 
Female enders and menders, 18 years and over 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, 
Men, 21 years and over-_.- : 
Women, 18 years and over 
Middleton: 
Dyers, 21 years and over 
en ean Tepid beecerat Paste 
Female polishers 
Scotland: 
Men, 21 years and over 
Women, 21 years and over 




















1 Plus 8 per cent. 


Overtime.—Overtime is usually paid at time and a quarter for the 
first two hours and time and a half thereafter to timeworkers; to 
pieceworkers, 3d. or 44d. (at par, 6 or 9 cents; at exchange rate for 
December, 1932, 4 or 6 cents) per hour extra is paid for all overtime, 
unless it falls between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., when 9d. per hour is paid. 












addition. 









Calico Print Works 


Wages are made up of a minimum weekly rate, plus a cost-of-living 
Table 20 shows these two factors for engravers, and the 


total weekly wage, as of November, 1932. 
is nominally 1s. a week less than the figures given in this table. 
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In Scotland the basic rate 





TABLE 20.—-WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR ENGRAVERS IN CALICO PRINT WORKS, 
NOVEMBER, 1932 






[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 












Total wage rate 











United States cur- 










































: Cost-of- 
Occupation ——_ living rency 
rate | addition | British 
currency Deum, 
At par change 
rate 
8. d. 8. d. d. 
a ene a Ee ee ee ae eee 41 0 7 5 5 , 
RS ERIE REP EE EAR See > eee 45 0 8 3% 53 2% 12. 96 8. 74 
I oof Se 00 3 se oh es ee ee 41 0 7 5 48 5 11.7 7. 94 
Pr IONS og no ence cnccndecccacacess 41 0 7 5 48 5 11. 78 7 94 
Eccentric engravers. .-.------ ee ee eee ee. ere 41 0 7 § 48 5 11. 78 7. 94 
NI a oo os ra ate anus aasaiaahen wae weet 41 0 7 5 48 5 11.78 7. 94 
EA ye eee eer eis ney 2 eer oT 45 0 8 344 53 3% 12. 96 8. 74 
ES ae BORN ee OS 41 0 7 5 5 : 7 
SIS ooo ss Se ep seueneeeeese 38 0 < © 0 
8 ERE eet ere eres, eR eee 38 0 7 0 0 
DIN x6. Cee ccc echt cumin glassy usher oce aimee’ 41 0 7 5 5 




















Linen (Northern Ireland) 






The manufacture of linen, with its allied trades, is an important 
industry in Northern Ireland, where it normally gives employment 
to about 85,000 workers or, roughly, 34 per cent of the total number 
of workers registered in Northern Ireland under the unemployment 
insurance acts. Hours and minimum wage rates are set by the linen 
trade board. 

Hours of labor. —At the close of 1932 the normal working week con- 
sisted of 47 hours, the normal hours for Saturday being 4% and for 
other week days 8%. Hours in excess of these and all hours worked 
on Sunday or on any recognized public holiday are classed as over- 
time, and must be paid for at extra rates. | 

Wage rates.—For the purpose of fixing wage rates, Northern Ireland | 
is regarded as consisting of two districts—the first comprising the 
county borough of Belfast and regions not more than 30 miles by rail 
from Belfast, while the second comprises all other regions. Table 
21 shows the minimum time rates per hour for each district separately. 
The rates given for lappers, measurers, and sample makers are for 
workers who have served an apprenticeship of five years. 
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TABLE 21.—MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES OF MALE WORKERS IN THE LINEN 
INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN IRELAND, 1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny = 2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of — 16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 














Belfast district Other localities 








United States United States 
currency currency 
British British 
cur- ce cur- 
rency Atex- | Tency At ex- 
At par | change At par | change 
rate rate 


Class of worker 











‘ Cents Cents 
Lappers__.-- — , 3 28 19 
Measurers and sample makers. -- 2% 29 20 
Apprentices (lapping, measuring, and sample making): 
First year __ se 2: 5 3 
Second year 2! j 5 
Third year bach 3k 5 
Fourth year 5 ¢ 6 
Fifth year . 10 
Workers in Swiss embroider y branch: 
First 6 months 
Second 6 months 
Third 6 months 


























For male timeworkers other than those shown in the table, mini- 
mum hourly rates range in Belfast from 2%d. (at par 5 cents; at 
exchange rate, 4 cents) for workers under 15 with no experience to 
9%d. (at par 20 cents; at exc hange rate 13 cents) for those aged 21 
and over with at least two years’ experience in the trade within the 
last five years; in other localities the range is from 2d to 9d. with the 
same qualific ations. 

Basie prece rates—For male pieceworkers other than lappers, 
measurers, sample makers, and machine operators in the Swiss em- 
broidery branch the basic hourly rate is 10\d. (at par, 21 cents; at 
exchange rate, 14 cents) in the Belfast district and 9d. (at par, 19 
cents; at exchange rate, 13 cents) elsewhere. For machine operators 
in the Swiss embroidery branch the rate both in Belfast and else- 
where is 10}sd. per hour (at par, 21 cents; at exchange rate, 14 cents) on 
4%-vard, 3-tier, and 6%-yard machines; 11d. (at par, 23 cents; at 
exchange rate, 16 cents) on 4%4-yard, 4-tier machines; and 1s. 04d. (at 
par, 25 cents; at exchange rate, 17 cents) on two 4%-yard, 2-tier 
machines, coupled. 

For female workers aged 18 years and over, the minimum time 
rate is 6d. (at par, 12 cents; at exchange rate, 8 cents) per hour, 
unless the worker is classed as a learner,in which case she receives 2% 
for the first three months, 3d. for the second, 4%d. for the third, and 
5d. for the fourth. Learners under 18 rec eive an initial hourly rate 
based on their age at entrance with an increase for each 6 months of 
employment until they reach 18 and the 6d. an hour rate. Female 
workers under 18 who are not learners are paid in the same way, but 
their initial rate is slightly higher than in the case of learners. The 
piecework basic rate for female workers, other than home workers, 
is 6lsd. (at par, 13 cents; at exchange rate, 9 cents) an hour. 

Overtime rates —The ceneral overtime rate is time and a half, but 
for any time worked on Sundays or publicly recognized holidays 
double time must be paid. The general overtime rates are payable 
on any day (other than Sunday or a publicly recognized holiday) 
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when the number of hours worked exceeds 8%, or, in the case of Satur- 
day, 4%, even though the number of hours worked in the week does 
not exceed 47. Piece workers receive a proportionate addition to 
their basic rates for all overtime worked. 








Rope and Twine 


Beginning at 24d. per hour for boys under 15, time rates for male 
workers rise gradually, reaching their maximum when the worker 
attains the age of 21. For those under 1 18, rates are uniform regard- 
less of occupation, but from 18 onward there are variations according 
to the work done. Table 22 shows the hourly time and piece rates 
for male workers in the Belfast district; in other localities the rates 
are uniformly id. lower. 









TABLE 22.—HOURLY WAGE RATES OF MALE WORKERS IN THE ROPE AND TWINE 
INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN IRELAND 









{Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny=1.37 cents] 


















Rates for timeworkers 21 Piecework basic rates per 
years and over hour 










Sreertnns grantee seni <0 













United States United States 

















Occupation currency currency 
British ana 
currency Atex- | Currency Sten 
At par] change At par| change 
rate rate 




















Cents Cents Cents 





















Pend drosews, hemin........................ 11 22 15 1 0 24 16 
Chatge hands................- SEAT ERE eres : 11 22 15 1 0 24 16 
ere eee ee eee 1014 21 14 11% 23 16 
0 Se ee eee ae eee 1014 21 14 114% 23 16 
ee ee tee eee ee ae 1044 21 14 11% 23 15 
Hemp cutters - : ee ee en Ce 10 20 14 11 22 15 
Line and cord makers __- SE ee aes 934 20 13 1034 22 15 
Rope layers (house machines) -________- Ree ta 914 19 13 1014 21 14 
Rope formers (house machines) - - - - - _- sit 9 18 12 10 20 14 
All other male workers-----_------------- ; 84 17 12 914 19 13 
























¥ 











For female workers aged 18 and over, the time rates per hour in the 
Belfast district range from 4d. (at par, 9 cents; at exchange rate, 
6 cents) for doffers and 5d. for layers to 64d. for reelers and warpers, 
and 6)d. (at par, 13 cents; at exchange rate, 9 cents) for sample 
makers, house-machine minders, and net- making machine operators. 
The most diversified group of workers, including ballers, carders, sop 
winders, drawers, etc., are paid 6d. (at par, 12 cents; at exchange rates 
8 cents) per hour. Piecework basic time rates are a halfpenny per 
hour higher than the straight time rates. In localities other than the 
Belfast district both time and piece work basic rates are uniformly a 
halfpenny per hour lower than in the Belfast district. 















Boot and Shoe Industry 








Recognized time rates.—Both employers and employees in the boot 
and shoe industry are strongly federated, and wages are determined 
by joint agreement. For time workers wages vary according to sex 
and age, men reaching the standard adult rate at 22 years and women 
at 20 years. The recognized rates, up to and including these ages, 
are as follows: 
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TABLE 23.—WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1932, BY AGE AND SEX 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 











Rate for males Rate for females 





United States United States 
currency currency 





British British 
currency At ex- | Currency atee 


change At par | change 
rate rate 





EE ee ce ce ne ae ee eT : 
SS eee qo a ey ae fidaaiittcs , 
0 ere Rbnwedipacinededeecanes : 
17 years 6 months_-_____- ea a Fa cit cele 

18 years. rae hinaidus teaacahenat ae alenioka raed 
18 years 6 months_ 

ee Se ee oe eS 
a a wiwabceeionemae . 
2 years........ 

20 years 6 months. - 

en a a iia é 
Oe rata alice bea 
22 years. _-__- EES Se RENE Le ee Se ds : 


8 eh AS a 
Sr Om Hm OO GO GO NS 























Piecework earnings.—Piece rates are fixed at a figure intended to 
secure to the average worker earnings at least 25 per cent above the 
minimum time rates. Data were obtained showing the actual earn- 
ings of pieceworkers in a representative Kast Midlands factory during 
a standard week of 48 hours, late in 1931, and the range of these earn- 
ings is given in Table 24: 


TABLE 24.—HIGHEST AND LOWEST EARNINGS OF MALE PIECEWORKERS, BY OCCU 
PATION,IN REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH SHOE FACTORY, WEEK ENDING SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 








Highest earnings Lowest earnings 





United States United States 


Operation currency currency 








British British 
currency At ex- | Currency At ex: 


At par | change At par | change 
rate rate 





& 


EPs 1 ee ee En ee ae See $25. 85 
. 84 
. 07 
35 
oan 
. 88 
. 03 


Pulling over 
Pounding up-__- 
Blake sewing- --- 
Leveling 


— 
OP RK SOW Ore 


E dge trimming. 
Edge setting 























In addition to the above there were four operations performed by 
male workers for which only one figure showing earnings could be 
obtained. Weekly earnings for these operations were as given in 
Table 25. 
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TABLE 25.—EARNINGS IN FOUR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN A BRITISH SHOE FAC- 
TORY, WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER, 30, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








United States currency 





British 
currency At ex- 
At par change 
rate 


Operation 





Welt sewing-- j $27. 1% $18. 29 
Rounding 2¢ 31,3 21.16 
Stitching ¢ 18. 12. 26 
Heel paring «Snel te aan eiceacese wee ‘ 30. 20. 16 














In this factory fitting cutters were on a weekly wage of 56s. (at par, 
$13.62; at exchange rate, $9.18). - 

Hours worked and earnings.—Actual earnings were obtained also 
for female pieceworkers engaged on standard operations, but in this 
case overtime had been worked, so Table 26 shows, by operations, the 
hours worked and the highest and lowest earnings made during the 
week. 


TABLE 26.—HOURS AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST EARNINGS PER WEEK OF FEMALE 
PIECEWORKERS IN BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling= 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








Highest earnings Lowest earnings 








United States United States 
currency H ours currency 
British worked) British 
cur- cur- 
rency At ex- rency At ex- 
At par} change At par} change 

rate rate 








Skiving 

Perforating - 

Folding 

Stitching vamps_ -_-_-- Re 
Ganeneme meee. --..............-.<-- ue 
Stitching galoshes 5 
Stitching other portions of uppers- -_-__- 





























Hours, overtime rates, and holidays.—The standard hours are 48 a 
week. Overtime is paid for at time and a quarter. Employers and 
workers make equal contributions to a holidey fund, the amount 
being 1s. 2d. (at par, 28.4 cents; at exchange rate, 19. 1 cents) in the 
case of adult men, with smaller amounts for women and juveniles. 
Withdrawal of small fixed amounts are made for the Easter and 
Whitsun holidays, and larger amounts for the longer holidays taken 
in August and at Christmas. 

Changes in average earnings.—Changes in the number employed and 
in the average earnings per worker for a week ending approximately 
October 22d in each of the last four years are shown in Table 27: 
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TABLE 27.—NUMBERS EMPLOYED AND AVERAGE EARNINGSIN THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING SPECIFIED WEEK 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling =24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 














Average earnings 





Numbered United States currency 


Week ending approximately Oct. 22— employed 





British 
currency At ex- 
At par change 
rate 








1929 en Lee 60, 803 ey $11. 03 
1930. ; : 63, 832 10. 73 
ae apaeneie AI RENE ORD CAN, EES 59. 567 10. 71 
1932 EN eI a 57, 944 | 10. 09 

















Pottery Industry 


Flours of labor.—In general, the hours of labor in a standard week 
in the pottery industry are 47, exclusive of mealtimes and overtime. 
For enginemen and stokers, wage rates are based on a week of 48 
hours, and are subject to reduction when the hours in any week are 
less than 48. 

Wages.—The British pottery industry employs more than 70,000 
workers, considerably over half of them being women and girls. 
To a large extent piece rates prevail, and though both workers and 
employers are strongly organized, these rates differ so materially 
from factory to factory, according to product and to methods em- 
ployed, that it is practically impossible to secure any definite informa- 
tion as to the customary or average rates. In February, 1931, the 
associated manufacturers in the industry gave notice of their inten- 
tion to change the agreements as to wages and trade usages so as to 
reduce wage rates. The operatives responded by a similar notice 
demanding an increase in rates and various changes in trade usages. 
After a bitter dispute, in which the parties were unable to come to 
an agreement, the matter was referred to arbitrators, who gave an 
award effective from the first settling day in May. By this the wages 
of all operatives in all sections of the industry were reduced 10 per 
cent, except that it was provided that the cut should not operate 
to bring the wages of certain classes below specified minimum 
figures. The classes affected by this proviso, and the minimum wage 
established for each, are shown in Table 28: 
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TABLE 28.—MINIMUM WEEKLY TIME RATES FOR SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BRITISH 
POTTERY WORKERS, AGED 21 YEARS AND OVER 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling=24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents, 
average exchange rate for Dec ‘ember, 1932, of shilling = 16.4 cents, penny=1 37 cents] 








United States cur- 
rency 


| 
. British | ; 
Class of workers currency | 





At ex- 
At par | change 
rate 





Male workers: 
in ng clanking acca tes ses ancl ds cs ia ack ge gS apa ore : 
i 26 soca caine oa Ma een Ue ice se sais acacia re acted eam eared 
Laborers 
Female workers: 
Warehouse workers in all sections 
Electrical fittings section: 
Pressers, fettlers, dippers, cleaners, printers, decorators, and trans- 
ferrers_- 
Glost and biscuit pk icers, working’ with menin placing houses__ 
Dipping-house workers (except dippers, scourers, and electrical ware | 
SE SPS SEE AE ek OR 
Earthenware potters’ attendants ¢ ind tile-trade attendants: 
Mold-runners (18 and over). 
Other potters’ and tile-trade Ei SRO OSE ATE LNIT: 
Enamelers and gilders- _- ; : 
ee Ga mio. k Sire ecu ecdnncdscucchsccanecsaneenuacasaveectes 





1 Minimum hourly rate. 


Lower rates are provided for female workers under 21 in most of the 
above classes, and for female apprentices. Lower rates are also 
provided for male laborers under 21. 

Overtime. —The overtime rate is time and a quarter. 

Average earnings. published in the 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, shows the number of employees at work, 
and the average earnings for each of two specified weeks: 


TABLE 29.—NUMBER EMPLOYED AND AVERAGE EARNINGS OF POTTERY WORKERS 
IN SPECIFIED WEEKS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny = 1.37 cents] 








Week ending Oct. 24, 1931 Week ending Oct. 22, 1932 





Average earnings Average earnings 








| 
| 
| | United States 


Branch of industry [Nem nel Number 


| of work- | | of work- | | 
ers | British | ers | British | 


currency) | so oo y 


| At par | change 
| rate 


currency 


| United States 
| currency 








| | At ex- 
| At par | change 
} | rate 

| 


| 








. @e d. | | | &. 
China manufacture __-_------_-- | 3 11 | $8.98 | $6.05 1,589 | 37 
Earthenware manufacture | é 44 7.88) 5.31 6,958 | 33 
Other branches 33 6%! «8.16; 5.50 1,597 | 35 








7 8.00 5 ond feocunt ies 




















eR enc Nn A Nw = 
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Table 30 shows the trend of average earnings in the pottery indus- 
trv since 1929: 
TABLE 30._AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY FOR WEEK ENDING 


APPROXIMATELY OCTOBER 22, 1929 TO 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling=24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 








1929 1930 1931 1932 





United States United States 
= : : Tnit United currency currency 
Branch of industry British | State British States British British 
cur- ’ cur- cur- 
rency +y : rency “ At ex- | rency At ex- 
at par At par| change At par | change 
rate rate 














| 

8. ; a 
ee manufacture_._..|40 1134! $9.97 |36 
Earthenware______-_-_- 39 134] 9.52 |37 














Other branches. -__..----/¢ 38 8 9. 41 |36 


. oer ae 
| | 























9. 55 |37 





Building Trades 


Flours of labor.—The customary hours of labor in a full week, 
exclusive of mealtimes and overtime, are 46% throughout the period 
during which the sc-called statutory ‘‘summer time,” or daylight 
saving time, is in force and 44 for the rest of the year. Ina number 
of cases, however, the 44-hour week prevails throughout the entire 
year, an] in a few towns special arrangements for other hours during 
the whole or part of the year have been made by agreement between 
employers and workers. 

Wages.—Rates are established by the National Joint Council for 
the building industry, except in the case of Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
where local agreements prevail, and in a few towns where plasterers’ 
rates have been fixed by special agreement between the unions and 
the master plasterers’ association. For purposes of rate fixing, towns 
are divided into 10 grades, London being graded by itself apart 
from the other 10, and the rate paid depends upon the grade into 
which the town falls. 

‘Table 31 gives the minimum hourly rates in London and certain 
English towns, and in Glasgow. 

TABLE 31._MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1932! 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exc pent rate for December, 1932, ria 16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 





——— |] 








| Birmingham, Bristol, 
London Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow 
and Newcastle 





| United States United States United States 
ec.) Currenc at currenc a curren 
British y British y a 


cur- | | At ex- | CUr- Atex-| © At ex- 
rency } At |; va | rency | J : : J ; 
par | ‘ hange change change 


rate rate rate 


Class of workers 














Cents 
25 | 
25 | 
25 | 


d. | Cents| Cents 

a klayers and masons-.--------- 7%) 40 27 
Carpenters, joiners, surement 40 27 
Painters. TLE 38 25 
Structural-iron workers_....-.-- | 37 25 
Concrete workers. ...............-- K 30 21 
OE eee (| 44 30 
Laborers - - eer 234| 30 20 


“ 
i) 





LERs 








SANAeeen 
aRatk 


Pet et et et et et 
-_ 
oe 











1From International Labor Review, July, 1932, corrected for reduction in February, 1932. 
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Overtime.-—Rates paid for overtime are one and one-fourth times 
the ordinary rates for the first two hours, one and one-half times for 
the third and fourth hour, and twice the ordinary rates for time over 
four hours. 

Relative wage levels at end of 1931.—The method of obtaining these 
is explained by the Ministry of Labor as follows: 

On the basis of the unweighted averages of the standard rates of wages in 
39 of the largest towns, the average increases in hourly and.weekly rates at 
the end of December, 1931, of the principal classes of adult workmen, were 
shown in the following table. The weekly rates shown have been computed 
by multiplying the hourly rates by the number of hours constituting a full ordi- 


nary week (averaging approximately 49% in 1914 and 44% at December, 1931), 
both the summer and winter hours being taken into account for this purpose. 


TABLE 32.—RELATIVE LEVEL OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1914 AND 1931 














Average (unweighted) of recognized wage rates in large 
towns 





Hourly rates Weekly rates 





Occupation Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
crease, crease, 
Aug. 4, Aug. 4, 
1914, to 1914, to 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1931 1931 





= 


Re oe nine adckne pease 


| ES ATER AAI RS 
Plasterers 

Painters 

Laborers 


9.9 7 
9.8 7 
9 8 1 
9. 6 8 
9. 7 0 
8.8 3 
6.6 0 























Reduction in wage rates in 1932.—In publishing the above table, the 
Ministry of Labor calls attention to the fact that “in 35 of the 39 
towns of which account has been taken in the compilation of these 
averages, rates of wages for building-trade operatives have been re- 
duced as from February 1, 1932, by a halfpenny per hour for craftsmen 
and by a halfpenny or a farthing (generally a halfpenny) per hour 
for laborers. ”’ 


Engineering and Shipbuilding 


Hours.—In general, the standard week consists of 47 hours, exclu- 
sive of overtime and mealtimes. Overtime on both the day and the 
night shifts is paid at time and a quarter for the first two hours, and 
at time and a half after that. 

Relative level of wage rates 1914 and 1931.—The Ministry of Labor 
gives the following figures relating to wage rates in the trades grouped 
under this heading: 

164994°—33—13 
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PARLE 33.—RELATIVE LEVELS OF WAGE RATES IN ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILD- 
ING OCCUPATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914 AND 1931 











Average (unweighted) 
of recognized weekly Average 
time rates in princi- | per cent of 

; ’ pal centers increase, 

Occupation Aug. 4, 

‘neni 1914, to 


Aug. 4, Dec. 31, — 
1914 7 








Engineering: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron molders 
Pattern makers 
Laborers.- 
Shipbuilding: 
Shipwrights _- 
Ship joiners 
Laborers 

















Concerning these figures the following statement is made: 


The above figures relate to a full ordinary week of 53 hours in some districts 
and 54 in others in 1914, and of 47 hours generally at December, 1931. The 
corresponding increase in hourly rates thus ranges from about 70 per cent for 
skilled workers to about 105 per cent for laborers in the engineering trade, and 
from about 65 to 70 per cent for skilled men to nearly 105 per cent for laborers 
in the shipbuilding traues. 

In the case of pieceworkers the general advance over pre-war rates in the 
engineering industry amounts to 10 per cent on basic piece rates, plus a flat rate 
advance of 10 shillings a week. In the shipbuilding industry the general advance 
is 10 per cent on basic piece rates; at the end of December, 1931, a flat rate 
advance of 3 shillings and 6 pence per week, which has since been withdrawn, was 
also paid. In addition special advances have been granted to particular sections 
of workers. 


Minimum time and piece rates —Table 34, showing minimum hourly 
wage rates for timeworkers and minimum time rates for pieceworkers 
in mechanical engineering trades in certain selected cities, was given 
in the International Labor Review for July, 1932, and is based on 
comprehensive returns obtained from its members by the Engineering 
and Allied Employers National Federation: 
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TaBLE 34.-MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATESIN THE ENGINEERING TRADES, 
‘TOBER, 1931 








|Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 



































rates): 2 








London Birmingham Bristol Leeds 
= | cae | 
| | 
| United | United | United | United 
| States | States | States | States 
Class of worker currency coe currency |_.. currency = currency 
. British ’ British British British 
cur- | | cur- = | | cur- ——— lt ee. co 
eed 4t | At ex- | eee | At ex- | Fencey | At ex- | Tency | At ex- 
At [on At | At |. Atla. 
i ame change) var (Change or change me change 
' rate | I | rate Pe | rate |Par! rate 
- me | rea — co 
Timeworkers: ! s. d. {Cts.| Cts. | s. d. \Cts.| Cts. |. d. \Cts.| Cts. |s. d. \Cts.| Cts. 
| . 7. oa | 32 | 22 | 1 284) 30 | 2;1 3 30 21; 1 2%| 29) 20 
Iron molders.-.....--.-.| 1 4 | 32 | 22); 1 3%] 31 21} 1 2%) 30 20,1 3%) 31 | 21 
Pattern makers.__.----| 1 5%) 35 | 241 334) 32 | 22) 1 314) 31 | 21; 1 3% 31 | 21 
Laborers - --.----| 11%) 23] 16} 10%/ 22) 15) 10%) 21] 14] 10%) 22) 15 
Pieceworkers (basic time | | } | | | 
Sate. ..-........- 1 6%|38| 26/1 54/35) 24/1 5435; 2/1 5 |34| 23 
Iron molders.- ---.------- 1 634! 38 | 26 | 1 534] 36 | 24; 1 4%) 33 | 22; 1 6% 38 | 25 
Pattern makers._..----| 1 8%! 41 | 28} 1 6% 38 | 25 | 1 6%! 37 25} 1 6%) 37 | 25 
Laborers........-..----| 1 14/27] 18|1 OM%| 25 17; 118%| 24 161 OM! 25 | 17 
| | | 











Class of worker 





Iron molders.__._.------ 
Pattern makers_-------_- 
Laborers_- 


Pieceworkers (basic time | 


rates): ? 
Fitters ESSE oe 
Iron molders nee 


-attern makers. __- 
CS See 













































































Manchester Newcastle Glasgow 
United States United States United States 
currency currency currency 
British |__ coe _| British British 
cur- cur- cur- 
rency At ex- | rency | At ex- | rency At ex- 
| At par | change At par | change At par | change 
| rate | rate rate 
a ee a — = =e 
 &4 me 1 4 : | eT Be, 8. Cts. 
1 284) 30 20; 1 2% 30 | 20 7 2 30 21 
14] 32 22; 1 3% 31; 21| 1 4% 33 23 
1 3% 32 22; 1 3% 32 | 22; 1 4% 33 23 
0%) om} mM] | oo) (16) 22 | 15 
| | | | 
| 
1 5% 35 24; 1 5% 35 24 1 5% 35 24 
1 634 38 | 26) 1 5% 36 24 1 7% 40 | 27 
1 6% 38 25; 1 6% 38 25 1 7% 40 27 
23 16 1 4 17 1 ly f 





2 Estimated for workers of average ability. 


Average hourly earnings.—From the same source comes Table 35, 







which shows the average hourly earnings in the engineering trades in 


seven cities in the autumn of 1931. 
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TABLE 35.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES, OCTOBER, 
1931 


\Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling=24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 











London Birmingham Bristol Leeds 





United United United United 
States States States States 
Class of worker i currency currency ae currency oe currency 
British British 
ecur- | ——— ‘_ a 
rency 





at | At ex- At ex- °y at | At ex- y at | At ex: 
~~’ ichange \. (change ~~ change “.., (change 


med rate rate rate rate 


par 





Timeworkers: s. d.|Cts.| Cts. . o Cis. ba. . Cea.) Che. Ta. 4 s.| Cts. 
ee 54! 35 24 : F 31 21 
SRR eee f 35 24 3% 3 30 21 
Iron molders- . Yo] 53 23 34) < 34) 30 20 
Pattern makers. - ---- 4| 37 25 54} 3: ‘ 35 24 
Laborers. ......-- ig ee \6| 27 18 4| 2 23 15 

Pieceworkers: 
I a la 41 27 “4 44} 38 25 
ae ( 44 30 : f 4) 35 24 
Iron molders- 316) 38 25 V4) ¢ f 32 
Pattern makers- -------| 34| 42 28 GS RS ee 4le 
Laborers. ---- ‘ 28 19 2¢ 1... Pee Ae 24% 












































Manchester Newcastle Glasgow 





United States United States United States 
currency currency currency 
British British British 
cur- cur- cur- 
rency At ex- | rency At ex- | rency At ex- 
At par | change ! ar | change At par | change 
rate rate rate 


Class of worker 














Timeworkers: 8. ! e. Cts. 8. 4 Cts. . d, ts. Cts. 
Fitters 3k 21 22 
es 3} K 334 22 
Iron molders \ 3¢ 334 22 
Pattern makers._---- ly 3 Ai 2 22 
I i ania eisnchaiatline 16 

Pieceworkers: 

Fitters 

Turners i 
Iron molders____..------ 
Pattern makers 
Laborers. - 



































Agriculture 


Unper the agricultural wages (regulation) act of 1924, an agricul- 
tural wages board was established to fix minimum rates of wages for 
male and female adult workers (21 years of age and over, and 18 years 
of age and over, respectively) in England and Wales. No statutory 
minimum rates have been fixed for Scotland. Local bodies set wages 
for specified districts, which are usually, though not always, coter- 
minous with counties, and should either side be ‘dissatisfied with their 
decision an appeal may be made to the wages board. On June 1, 1932, 
the minimum weekly rates for adult men Tanged from 30s. to 392s. 6d. 
(at par, $7.30 to $7.91; at exchange rate, $4.92 to $5.33) in 35 dis- 
tricts; in six districts they were below 30s., the lowest rate being 28s. 
in Suffolk and Oxfordshire, and in eight districts they were higher, 
the highest being 37s. 6d. in northern and eastern Lancashire. The 
usual rates for women were 5d. and 6d. (at par, 10 and 12 cents; at 
exchange rate, 7 and 8 cents) an hour, which apply in nearly all dis- 
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TABLE 35.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES, OCTOBER 
1931 : 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of shilling= 24.33 cents, penry=2.03 cents: 
average exchange rate for December, 1932, of shilling=16.4 cents, penny =1.37 cents] 








London Birmingham Bristol Leeds 





United 
States 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


United 
States 


Class of worker currency 





At | At ex. 
par change 
rate 


At ex- 
change 
rate 


At ex- 
hange 
rate 


At ex- 
change 
rate 


At 
par 


At 
par 








. 1Cts. 
31 
30 
4! 33 
33 
23 


33 


. |Cts. 
34 
32 
| 31 
1] 35 
23 


40 
37 33 
37 38 
41 ‘Bake i 33 
29 wu 24} 29 


. |Cts. Cis. 
6| 35 
35 
33 
37 
»| 27 


41 
44 
38 
42 
28 


Cis. 
24 


SRB 


oe 
—O ow 
¥ SER°S* 


POD 
x 


Pattern makers-__-_-_-- 
Rs Sc c sc ccenn se 





SRREN 












































Manchester Newcastle Glasgow 





United States 
currency 


United States United States 


currency 


Class of worker 


British 





cur- 
rency 


At par 


At ex- 
change 
“ate 


British 





eur- 
rency 





At par 


At ex- 
change 
rate 





Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


31 


21 
21 
23 
23 
15 


25 
25 




















SRNBB cunt 
RESee neses” 














Unper the agricultural wages (regulation) act of 1924, an agricul- 
tural wages board was established to fix minimum rates of wages for 
male and female adult workers (21 years of age and over, and 18 yeurs 
of age and over, respectively) in England and Wales. No statutory 
minimum rates have been fixed for Scotland. Local bodies set wages 
for specified districts, which are usually, though not always, coter- 
minous with counties, and should either side be dissatisfied with their 
decision an appeal may be made to the wages board. OnJune 1, 1932, 
the minimum weekly rates for adult men ranged from 30s. to 32s. 64. 
(at par, $7.30 to $7.91; at exchange rate, $4.92 to $5.33) in 35 dis- 
tricts; in six districts they were below 30s., the lowest rate being 28s. 
in Suffolk and Oxfordshire, and in eight districts they were higher, 
the highest being 37s. 6d. in northern and eastern Lancashire. The 
usual rates for women were 5d. and 6d. (at par, 10 and 12 cents; at 
exchange rate, 7 and 8 cents) an hour, which apply in nearly all dis- 
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tricts. Normal hours range from 48 to 60 a week, the latter being 
found in the Lancashire districts where a relatively high minimum 
wage is ineffect. The working week is often from two to four or five 
hours shorter in winter than in summer time. 

Allowances in the way of hong, rent allowances, and foodstuffs 
are valued by the wages board or local committees, and their cash 
value may be deducted from the minimum rates established. 

Actual earnings. —A report recently issued by the Ministry of Agri- 

culture and Fisheries stated that particulars obtained from farms 
investigated by inspectors, though not necessarily representative of 
conditions generally prevailing, give an indication that earnings for 
the year ending September 30, 1931, average about 33s. 8d. (at par, 
$8.20; at exchange rate, $5.52) per week for ordinary workers; for 
horsemen, about 37s. 5d. (at par, $9.10; at exchange rate, $6.14); and 
for stockmen about 39s. 1d. (at par, $9.51; at exchange rate, $6.41). 
No later information is available. At that time there had been no 
material change in the average earnings as compared with the previous 
year. 
Overtime and holidays.—Overtime rates of pay for agricultural 
workers vary in the different districts from 7d. to 1s. (at par, 15 to 24 
cents; at exchange rate, 10 to 16 cents) per hour. There are no pro- 
visions, legislative or by agreement, for holidays with pay. Individual 
instances are doubtless numerous, but do not represent the situation 
of the majority. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor.in Canada, 1931 and 1932 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 
hours of labor in Canada, 1930, 1931, and 1932, published as a 
supplement to the January, 1933, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette 
(Ottawa): 
TaBLe 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1922 TO 1932 


[1913= 100] 








Industry 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 








Building trades ! : . 5| 166. 4) 169.7) 170.4 179. 3) 185. 6 . 5} 203. 2) 195. 7 
Metal trades ? 3. 7| 174. 0) 175. 5) 175. 4) 177. 4) 178.1) 180.1 . 6] 186. 6] 182. 9 
188. 9} 191.9} 192. 8] 193. 3) 195. 0} 198.3 . 3} 203. 3} 205. 1 
186. 2} 186. 4) 187. 8) 188. 4] 189. 9) 194. 1 . 6 199. 4/5 192. 4 
186. 4) 186. 4; 186. 4) 186. 4) 198. 4) 198. 4 . 3} 204. 3/7 199. 2 
197. 8} 192.4) 167.6) 167.4) 167. 9} 168. 9 . 9} 169.4) 169. 4 


Simple average . 4) 183.3) 183.7) 179.7) 180. 5) 184. 3| 187. 6 . 7) 194. 4/5190. 8 
Lanes factory labor ° . 0} 181. 7] 183. 2) 186. 3 a 187.7 oa - 8} 188. 2) 183. 4 





























iscellaneous factory trades ° . 1| 196. 1] 197. 6} 195. 5} 196. 7) 199. 4) 200. . 1] 202. 3) 197. 
Logging and sawmilling......._ Z . 7| 170. 4| 183. 1) 178. 7} 180. 8} 182.8) 184.3 . 6| 183. 9} 163. 


























' 8 trades from 1922 to 1926, 9 for 1927 to 1932; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1932. 
? 5 trades from 1922 to 1926, 4 for 1927 to 1932. 

3 4 trades for 1922, 6 from 1923 to 1932. 

4 5 classes 


5 Revised; for 1931 and 1932 the percentage changes in daily wages instead of hourly wages have been used 
for electric railways. 

‘ Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

* The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 
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Table 2 shows the rates of wages paid and hours worked in various 
occupations in six Canadian cities in 1931 and 1932: 


TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCC PA. 
TIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1931 AND 1932 








Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 





Hours Hours Hours 
Wage rates per Wage rates per Wage rates per 
week week week 


Occupation 





Building trades 


Bricklayers: Per kour Per hour 
1931 $1. 35 $1. 85 
1932 . 35 . 22% 

Carpenters: 

1931 .09 
1932 : .87% 

Electrical workers: 
| SG OG .17% 
Mies SSia so . 00 

Painters: 

. 80 
. 75 
2% 


. 25 


os 
_ 





. 00 
Sheet-metal workers: 
DU g thi ale 06% 
1932__ 1.00 


. 25 


40 
44 
40 
44 
40 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
44 
40 
44 
40 
44-60 
40-48 


25 
. 50 
50 
Street railways 


Conductors and motormen: 
3 oe 


* 


Linemen: 5 
Da i iii simslck sah Eee 
SR Gh Be i ae t 
Shop and barn men: 6 
1931 


Fe FF FF FP 


Printing trades 


Compositors, machine and 
Per week 
47. 00 
43. 00 


BE 


a I a 
Compositors, machine and 


a8 
if 


BS 
$8 88 88 S38 88 


1932 
Bookbinders: 
1931 


BE 


SS 


be #5 22 os 
SS $8 SS 88 S8 


be be a SS 8S S38 

SS 88 $8 88 88 
SB 

bu ir Sh BS Sh 


Be 
Sk 
$$ 


—_ 























Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2-—-RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1931 AND 1932—Continued 


en w~ 











Quebec Montreal Ottawa 





Occupation 


Hours Hours Hours 
Wage rates per week Wage rates per week Wage rates per week 








~~ Building trades 


Per hour Per hour Per hour 
$1. 00 $1. 00-$1. 20 $1. 25 
$0. 90- 1.00 75 $1. 00-1. 12% 


. 65-. 85 - 90 
- 60 . 80 


. 75-. 90 . 80 
75 . 70-. 80 


- 65-. 85 . 70 
- 65 - 65 


1.00 
- 85 . 85 


- 90 1,05 
75 . 92144 


- 80 1.00 
65 - 90 


1.05 
- 90 





ee pe be bs F be be be 
$& S8 88 8@ 8S S38 SR RS 


Street railways 
Conductors and motormen: 


hee bs 
23 88 sz 


BR 2 


Printing trades 


Compositors, machine and | 
hand, news: 
93 


1 


bilgi it: 


88 88 88 


% & 
ss* 


& 
s 
ae 


wx $8 22 up Of 
SS $8 88 


# 
38 ss 


wo w 
Sa SS 


8s 


s 
7 


1932 
Bookbinders: 
1931 


Ls be Se SS & 
ts be & 
$8 aa 























? 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 

3 1-man car operators, 514 cents extra per hour. 

‘1-man car operators, 6 cents extra hour. 

5 Including troublemen, and groundmen in some cases; in some localities line maintenance work is per- _ 
formed by employees of light, heat and power distribution utilities. 

* Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

? Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

§ 1-man car 5 cents extra per hour. Payment for actual time worked with a minimum of 84% 
hours per day of 9 hours as formerly, most runs less than 9 hours, resulting in a 10 per cent 
reduetion in earnings. In other classes daily earnings were reduced 10 per cent and hours to 8 per day. 
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Rates of wages paid to certain groups of railroad employees arp 
shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES OF CANADIAN STEAM-RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 192 
AND 1929-1932 








| 
Train service (cents | Engine service ( 
per mile) 1] per mile) 
Occupation ite 
| ; 
1927-1928 | 1929-1932! || 1927-1928 | 1929-1932: 
! 
i| 
Conductors: Locomotive engineers: 








Freight, through 
Freight, way 
Brakemen: 





Freight, through 
Freight, way 














! Employees reduced 10 per cent from December 1, 1931. 


In Table 4 daily wages in coal mining in Canada for 1930-1931 and 
1932 are presented. The 8-hour day prevailed except for surface 
laborers, machinists, carpenters, and blacksmiths in Nova Scotia, 
whose day was 8% hours. 


TABLE 4.—WAGES IN COAL MINING IN CANADA, 1930-1931 AND 1932 











Daily wages ! Daily wages ! 
Locality and occupation | Locality and occupation é 
1930-31 1932 1930-31 1932 











4. 40-4. 95 
Laborers, underground. - 4. 40-4. 67 
Laborers, surface.........| 4. 15-4. 41 
4. 85-5. 77 


: 
Contract miners 


Hand miners 
Hoisting engineers 


s 


RRaSSSISRaAS 
& 


KSSRRTSRSRS 


Nova Scotia 2 | Bratticemen $5. 20-5. 57 


=e Cry Cry ee oe oe 
> on 


oo ee a 
FERESES 


Blacksmiths 
Vancourer Island 6 


Contract miners 
Machine miners 


Bratticemen 


Laborers, underground __. 
Laborers, surface 
Machinists 


awwt ss SR oe SO 
= 3.5 —— 





90 we 90 0 G0 G0 Go me 
$2 $2 98 G0 G0 G0 Go Go G0 Ge 


SSSSSRES52R 


RASS 


or or on 
Eons 
98 $8 99 G9'GS > Lm Orem me 


RSISsS 
PERE 


Carpenters. ............_. 


Hoisting engineers 
Blacksmiths 


Drivers 


ae 


es 
— 
= 























1 Some engineers, eae, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 

?In Nova Scotia in most of the mines from Feb. 1, 1928 to Jan. 31, 1930, a bonus to be paid quarterly 
based on profits was agreed upon. 

3 Average earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc. 

4 Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 

5 Including also 3 mines in southeastern British Columbia. 

6 No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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Wage Deductions in Germany, January, 1933 * 


HE following tables show examples of deductions from wages for 
"Ta taxes and assessments, by groups of manual workers and 
salaried employees in Germany. 

In regard to the taxes and other assessments quoted in the tables 
the following explanation is given: 

Sickness insurance covers wage earners and salaried employees, 
the latter contributing on their salaries up to 3,600 marks ($856.80)? 
per annum. Wage earners contribute on the amount of their earnings 
up to 70 marks ($16.66) per week. Earnings above that sum are not 
considered. 

Old age and involidity insurance consists of two separate systems, 
one for wage earners and one for salaried employees. 

The contributions by wage earners are graduated according to seven 
wage classes, the lowest including wage earners whose weekly wages 
are up to 6 marks ($1.43) and the highest including those whose wages 
amount to 36 marks ($8.57) and over. The lowest class contributes 
0.30 mark (7.14 cents) per week and the highest class 2 marks (48 
cents) per week. 

The contributions of salaried employees are graduated according 
to 10 salary classes. The lowest class includes those whose monthly 
salary is not over 50 marks ($11.90). Their monthly contribution is 
2 marks (48 cents). The highest class of compulsorily insured in- 
cludes those whose monthly salary is over 600 marks ($142.80). Their 
contribution amounts to 30 marks ($7.14) per month. 

Unemployment insurance covers both wage earners and salaried 
employees. The contribution is assessed according to a scale of 
wages and salaries. For cases in which the scale is not applicable 
the contribution amounts to 6% per cent of the income. 

The relief tax is separate and distinct from unemployment insurance 
contributions and is paid by both wage earners me § salaried employees 
for the purpose of providing funds out of which the emergency relief 
payments are made to those unemployed workers who have exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefit. 

Income tax is paid by both wage earners and salaried employees, 
and is deducted from the wages or salaries by the employer every 
month. The normal rate is 10 per cent. Certain allowances are 
made for dependents. If the wage or salary is more than 8,000 
marks ($1,904) per annum, the portion above 8,000 marks is assessed 
at the rates for assessed incomes. 

Tax on unmarried is levied upon single persons, including widows, 
widowers, or separated persons provided that there are no children. 
This tax amounts to 10 per cent of the income tax. 

Poll tax is collected by the local governments for local purposes and 
varies by localities, minimum rates being fixed by the Federal 
Government. 

Church taz is a local tax paid by the members of churches. It is 
10 per cent of the amount of the income tax. It is not assessed upon 
nonmembers of the church. 

In regard to deductions from the earnings of salaried employees it is 
to be noted that the deductions in percentage of salaries are higher on 
the lower earnings than on the higher earnings. 





! Report of C. W. Gray, United States vice consul at Berlin, Germany, Jan. 17, 1933. 
? Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par = 23.8 cents. 
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TABLE 1.-DEDUCTIONS FROM MONTHLY WAGES OR SALARIES OF WAGE EARN? Rs 
AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 


Wage earners 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par= 23.8 cents] 








Taxes and other assessments 


Deductions from monthly ! wages of— 





126.30 marks 
($30) 


189.45 marks 
($45) 


252.60 marks 
($60) 


294.70 marks 
($70) 





United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


Ger- 
man 
cur- 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


Ger- 
man 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


Ger- 

man 

cur- 
rency 


Ger- 
man 
cur- 


United 
States 
cur- 





Sickness insurance 

Old-age and invalidity insurance 
Unemployment insurance- 

Relief tax 

Income tax 

Tax on unmarried 

Poll tax- : 
ee 


Total deductions 


Per cent of wages 


nt 











Marks 
10. 74 
4. 42 
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. Prrrr 


Prt" 
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go 
= 
Ie SES 


_ 
| = hr Croc 


s 
s| $8Sss 


| 





| 8 
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Sickness insurance 
Old-age and invalidity insurance 
Unemployed insurance 


Church tax 
Total deductions 


Per cent of salaries 


Salaried employees 





252.60 marks 
($60) 


315.75 marks 





—_ 


= Dor oS oS 


$2. 56 
1. 43 
1. 92 
1, 48 
3. 57 


— 





= 90S po 
ESaSRSS 








=| pppe 


~I 
be 

















y| S| S8seussz 











1 Month=31 days. 
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T,BLE 2—DEDUCTIONS FROM MONTHLY WAGES OR SALARIES OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES WITH DEPENDENTS 


Wage earners with monthly ! wages of 252.60 marks ($60) 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents] 











Deductions of wage earner or salaried employee with— 





r ; : Wife and 2 Wife and 3 
Wife Wife and 1 child children chiideen 
Taxes and other assessments 








Ger- | United| Ger- | United! Ger- | United| Ger- | United 

man | States| man | States; man | States} man | States 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- eur- 
rency | rency rency rency rency 








Marks 
Sickness insurance -.-.........-.--- 10.74 | $2. 56 . $2. 56 | 
Old-age and invalidity insurance. --- 4.42 1. 05 . 1.05 | 
Unemployment insurance... .-...-- -| 8.06 1.92 . 1. 92 | 
: 1. 48 ; 1. 48 
EGSGie hs So occ octansgensnee , = 2. 50 ; 2.14 

. ‘ 4 . 60 . . 60 
Church tax... -.-.-- hea . OF . 25 : .21 





Total deductions 3. ; 9.95 

















Per cent of wages 17.0 6.0 

















Wage earners with monthly! wages of 294.70 marks ($70) 





Sickness insuramce.............----.-| 13.43 
Old-age and invalidity insurance. --_. 4.42 
Unemployment insurance 10. 07 
Relief tax 7.75 
Income tax 14. 10 
Poll tax 2. 50 
Church tax........- enideotns fasdig tin = 1. 40 


_ 


ee 
ee pe 


SSEtsqy 


— 
SPNNNS-PS 


RBSRISES 
epee 


8] BBSFSEN 


Total deductions 53.67 | 12.77 
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Salaried employees with monthly ' salaries of 252.60 marks ($60) 





Sickness insurance 
Old-age and invalidity insurance 
Unemployment insurance 
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Salaried employees with monthly ' salaries of 315.75 marks ($75) 





Old-age and invalidity insurance 
Unemployment insurance 
Relief tax 
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! Month=31 days. 
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Weekly Earnings in Various Industries in Poland in May, 1932 


HE following table shows average weekly earnings of workers, |y 
wage groups and by age and sex, in various industries in Poland 


in May, 1932." 
WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN POLAND IN May. 
1932 


[Conversion into United States currency on basis of zloty at par=11.2 cents] 








Per cent whose weekly earnings were— 





Industry and group of work- | work-| ‘90 | 20.00 | 30.99 | 49.90 | 50.90 | 60.99 | 70.09 

=e zloty | zloty | zloty | zloty | zloty | zloty 
($2.24 | ($3.36 | ($4.48 | ($5.60 | ($6.72 | ($7.84 
to to to to to to 
$3.36) | $4.48) | $5.60) | $6.72) | $7.84) | $8.96) 














Leather: 
Adult males 
Adult females_.........__- 
Young workers 














Tanning: 
Adult males 
Adult females 











Paper, cardboard, cellulose: 
Adult males 
Adult females 
Young workers 














Paper and cardboard caavoumne 
Adult males_...........- 
Adult females 
Young workers 




















Gas works: 
Adult males..............- 
Adult females 
Young workers 











Oil refining: 


Adult females 
Young workers. 











7.6 
76.3 
100. 0 








52. 8 
































1 Poland. Central Statistical Office. Wiadamosci Statystyczne, Jan. 25, 1933, pp. 51, 52. 












TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





February 1933 
















HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor presents in the following tables data conignud from 
pay-roll reports supplied by cooperating establishments in 17 of the 
important industrial groups of the country and covering the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

Information for each of the 89 separate manufacturing industries 
and for the manufacturing industries combined is shown, following 
which are presented tabulations showing the changes in employment 
and pay rolls in the 16 nonmanufacturing groups included in the 
Bureau’s monthly survey, together with information available con- 
cerning employment in the executive civil service and on class I 


railroads. 














Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in February 
1933 





Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February 1933 with January 
1933 and February 1932 





Pitot in Fee T in manufacturing industries increased 1.6 per- 
cent in February 1933 as compared with January 1933, and 
pay-roll totals increased 1.7 percent over the month interval. Com- 
paring February 1933 with February 1932, decreases of 12.3 percent 
in employment and 26.6 percent in pay rolls are shown over the 
12-month period. 

The percents of change in employment and pay-roll totals in 
February 1933 as compared with January 1933 are based on returns 
made by 17,773 establishments in 89 of the a manufacturing 
industries in the United States, having in February 2,593,672 em- 
ployees, whose combined ee in one week were $42,885,896. 

‘The index of employment in February 1933 was 57.5 as compared 
with 56.6 in January 1933, 58.3 in December 1932, and 65.6 in 
February 1932; the pay-roll index in Febru 1933 was 36.4 as 
compared with 35.8 in January 1933, 37.7 in December 1932, and 
49.6 in February 1932. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 
establishments reporting in both January and February 1933 in the 
89 manufacturing industries, together with the total number of 
nc 2 on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest February 15, the amount of their weekly earn- 
ings in February, the percents of change over the month and year 
— iid the indexes of employment and pay roll in February 

33. 

The monthly percents of change for each of the 89 separate in- 
dustries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the two months considered. The percents of: 
915 
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change over the month interval in the several groups and in the toa] 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The percents of chanve 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups and 
in the totals, are computed from the index numbers of employment 


and pay-roll totals. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1933 WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1932 








Employment 


Pay-roll totals 





Number 


roll Feb. 


1933 





Percent of 
change 





Feb. 
1932 
to 
Feb. 
1933 


BE5E 


Percent of 
change 


Index num- 


“| bers Feb 1933 


(average 
1926= 100) 





Feb. 
1932 
to 
Feb. 
1933 





Textiles and their products. 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares... - 
Dyeing and finishing 


Silk and rayon goods- - 
Woolen and worsted 
goods 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s. --- 
Corsets and ed 
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TasLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTUBING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1933 WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1932—Con. 
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' Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1933 WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1982—( op. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in February 1933 for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and for all industries peas together with the percents of 
change in February 1933 as compared with January 1933 and Febru- 
7 1932 are shown in table 2. 

hese earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 


wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed re 


the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of em- 


ployees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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ante 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
FEBRUARY 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1932 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING ‘NDUSTRIPF: IN 
FEBRUARY 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1932—C,), - 








Per capita Percent of chan, 
weekly compared with 
earnings 
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February | January | February 
1933 1933 1932 





Industry 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta $10. 78 
Cement 15. 08 

. 17. 31 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 18, 84 
Pottery 14. 59 
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Boots and shoes 14. 33 
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! No change. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1926 to February 
1933, together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 to 
1932, and for the months of January and February 1933 are shown in 
the following table. In computing these general indexes, the index 
numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted according 
to their relative importance in the tctal. Following this table are 
two charts prepared from these general indexes showing the course 
of employment and pay rolls for each of the years 1926 to 1932, 
inclusive, and for January and February 1933. 
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TasLE 3—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO FEBRUARY 1933 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 
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1 Average for 2 months. 





Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in February 1933 


Reports as to working time in February were received from 13,111 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Three percent of 
these establishments were idle, 45 percent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 51 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 85 percent of full-time operation in February was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in table 4. The establishments working part time in 
February averaged 72 percent of full-time operation. 

A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant- 
operating time have reported full-time operations but have qualified 
the hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operat- 
ing full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and the 
employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the 
plant. Such establishments have been classified under full-time 
establishments in the following tabulation. The heading of the 
column concerning full-time plants has therefore been changed 
to read ‘Percent of establishments operating full time” instead of 
‘Percent of establishments in which employees worked full time.” 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUST! IES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY 1933 
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Carpets and rugs 
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Foundry and machine-shop products_- 
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Typewriters and supplies 
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Silverware, and plated ware 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, 




















1 Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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TapLe 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY 1933—Continued 
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! Less than one half of 1 percent. 


Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in February 1933 


IX THE following table are presented employment and pay-roll 


data for 15 oe of nonmanufacturing industries. Data con- 
cerning the building-construction industry is not included in the 
following tabulation, but is shown in more detail under the section 
“Building construction. ”’ 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFAC 
we ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1933 WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRU ay 
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Anthracite mining 80, 390 
Bituminous-coal mining 179, 810 
Metalliferous mining 21, 229 
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Crude petroleum producing- --- 23, 858 
Telephone and telegraph 282, 201 
Power and light 204, 929 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
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Wholesale trade 73, 580 
Retail trade 316, 377 
Hotels 131, 683 
Canning and preserving 843 | 32, 262 
Laundries 53, 318 
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Banks, brokerage, insurance, 
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! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 2 Not available. 


Per capita weekly earnings in February 1933 for 15 nonmanufac- 
turing industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-employ- 
ment survey, together with the percents of change in February 1933 
as compared with January 1933 and February 1932 are given in the 
table following. These per capita weekly earnings must not be con- 
fused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the 
week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as full- 
time workers). 


TaBLe 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN FEBRUARY 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1932 
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Metalliferous mining 18. 37 
Quecrying EE) TS 2S SLATES are 13. 61 
rude petroleum producing 28.43 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 26. 16 
Power and light 29. 05 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance 27.31 
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1 The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 2 Not available. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 14 nonmanu- 
facturing industries are presented in the following table. The index 
numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls in these 
groups, by months, from January 1929 to February 1933 with the 
exception of laundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for which 
information over the entire period is not available. The Bureau 
recently secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for the 
index base year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and the 
dyeing and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for 
these two groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The monthly 
collection of trend-of-employment statistics in these two groups did 
not begin until the later months of 1930, and, therefore, indexes for 
each month of the entire period are not available. 


Taste 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1930, 1931, AND 1932, AND JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY 1933 

{12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


N THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of man- 

hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in January and February 
1933 in 15 industrial groups and 72 manufacturing industries. Man- 
hour data for the building construction group and for the insurance, 
real estate, banking, and brokerage groups are not available, and data 
for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly are 
omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate information. 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week and 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, Wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 in- 


dustrial groups. 
In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 


shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in which 
the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more of the 
total number of employees in the industry at the present time. The 
average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 89 manu- 
facturing industries have been weighted in the same manner as the 
averages for all industrial groups combined, table 1. 

Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical to the per capita weekly earnings 
appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compilation, which 
are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all establish- 
ments reporting by the total number of employees in those establish- 
ments. As already noted, the basic information upon which the 
average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are computed 
covers approximtely 50 percent of the establishments reporting 
monthly employment data. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND ee AGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE 


HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 






HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 


AND FEBRUARY 1933 
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Employment in Building Construction in February 1933 


MPLOYMENT in the building construction industry decreased 

9.1 percent in February as compared with January and pay rolls 
decreased 16.5 percent over the month interval. 
The percents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in 
February as compared with January are based on returns made by 
9,775 firms employing in February 57,665 workers in the various 
trades in the building construction industry. These reports cover 
building operations in various localities in 34 States and the District 


of Columbia. 
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Num- | N J - 
cones umber on pay roll | Pinta Amount of pay roll 
Locality firms of 
report-| Jan.15 | Feb. 15 | change | Jan.15 | Feb. 15 
ing 
Alabama: Birmingham--_-_......_._- 67 439 340} —22.6 $4, 925 $3, 691 
California: 
TA ee Bi te 17 524 458 —12.6 10, 921 10, 135 
San Francisco-Oakland !_______- 24 643 796 | +23.8 12, 463 17, 207 
Other reporting localities !______ 17 292 333 | +140 5, 935 6, 848 
Colorado: Demver----.-............. 179 563 558 —.9 205 11, 079 
Connecticut: 
SUNS oo on pcadibeceuecet 122 392 352 | —10.2 8, 297 7, 045 
ae RSS ee. Se en 197 745 684 —8.2 16, 868 14, 357 
RES ORS ee ee ae 165 1,019 874 —14.2 26, 917 21, 485 
Delaware: Wilmington. _....._.___- 116 951 849 —10.7 19, 000 14, 896 
District of Columbia__...........__- §22 7, 776 7, 386 —5.0]} 211,308 | 175, 582 
Florida: 
PRIVEE. ei te lisccnecct ce 46 290 406 | +40.0 4, 341 4,944 
clin aphihd i: iverwarcbesebateiasadasspastbah 73 504 489 —3.0 10, 431 9, 083 
Georgia: Atlanta... ...............< 128 930 966 +3.9 14, 501 12, 709 
Illinois: 
oS. A ne ae NARI a = 131 1, 079 1, 035 —4.1 27, 789 24, 440 
Other reporting localities !___._- 77 388 302 — 22. 2 7, 235 5, 067 
Indiana: 
NIN si nile diene cisdelirendl 50 220 208 —5.5 3, 754 3, 650 
ent RRS Gee 92 235 275 +17.0 3, 656 4, 388 
SRE PE Te 154 7 629 | —17.2 14, 531 12, 016 
fe Sere 39 219 222 +1.4 3, 685 4, 477 
Iowa: Des Moines.................- 103 583 464 —20.4 13, 473 8, 837 
Kansas: Wichita... -...............-. 57 354 307 - 13.3 6, 501 5, 330 
Kentucky: Louisville______- ‘scidewledal 118 628 502} —20.1 10, 128 7, 212 
Louisiana: New Orleans............ 124 1, 244 1, 311 +5. 4 19, 379 20, 794 
Aaine: Portland. - ------.-....... : 95 303 284 —6.3 6, 006 5, 474 
Maryland: Baltimofe ! 114 868 701 —19.2 14, 422 11, 070 


Massachusetts: All reporting lo- 











Bien cows concugaeceses} nasa 46 
a ee 95 
Minnesota: 
a dial nll tiie indies cimnibis 55 
pT 8 ee ees ay 215 
RE ES Me a Se 146 
Missouri: 
een Geer 9 ee 234 
iy Fo SEE NS ea eae Tome 436 
Nebraska: Omaha-.--.-.............. 128 
New York: 
New York City !._._........._. 303 
Other reporting localities Bias 166 
North Carolina: Charlotte.......__ 38 
Ohio: 
Bi chithcteibcsocennsskéiion 75 
> SERA SGA Eel v= 465 
I. wnccnciinWhiewe on babel 476 
conn iektawdmatocntwioesin 108 
ee icencnetumeaenntee on 69 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City................. 73 
i chs 84.oadtid sn nsanecetheaen 49 
Quepems POTURG . .. .-nenckicncsinnes 175 
Pennsylvania: * 
I i eo oon cola 15 
Philadelphia area !_._.......... 393 
Pittsburgh area !_._.......-...- 224 
Reading-Lebanon erea to. nLe 42 
Scranton area '___.............. 36 
Other reporting areas !_......__- 247 
Rhode Island: Providence...._-...- 223 
Tennessee: 
ORGSERIOOMR a. oink ccpe cece 36 
II. 5s, ison cehbignigndie dahentia 48 
ingtlinnn pagan canna 85 
CONN 25 o citnigephe- euivoupuiiteios 64 
Texas: 
Bin <5 inicntty Biacdietncidneeniktersetgecth eal 146 
RRS a ES eee 24 
sits scchiainenenes weedeat eo nnibictets avisl 142 
BEE EEE OEE 97 
1 Data supplied by a State bureaus 
2 Includes both Kansas Cit 
3 Includes Covington and 
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6, 579 6, 198 
17, 239 17, 298 
7, 488 6, 292 
22, 132 20, 847 
58, 649 40, 708 
8, 016 8, 817 
241,847 | 181, 059 
80, 014 67, 847 
2, 582 2, 438 
3, 496 2, 899 
61, 216 48, 766 
48,714 41, 340 
7, 744 6, 134 
3, 082 3, 627 
4, 297 4, 872 
3, 322 3, 538 
11, 041 9, 135 
1, 006 1, 210 
50, 069 38, 803 
30, 873 28, 176 
3, 462 1,975 
3, 949 4, 145 
29, 016 25, 705 
22, 027 16, 527 
3, 768 2, 638 
4, 118 2, 588 
6, 839 6, 171 
7, 280 7, 007 
14, 097 13, 845 
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Num- | Number on roll A t of 
ber of pey Percent nen of Gay eee Percent 
Locality firms of of 


—" Jan. 15 | Feb. 15 | °P8D8@ | jan 15 | Feb. 15 | Change 











Utah: Salt Lake City - 79 211 —21.3 $3, 524 $2, 561 —27.3 
Virginia: 
"Norfolk-Portsmouth 415 +6. 0 5, 968 6, 119 +2.5 
Richmond 135 752 4] —-11.7/] 13,530} 11,085| —18.4 
Washington: 
512 —6.2 9, 399 9. 661 +2.8 
155 —29.7 2,019 1, 269 —37.1 
Tacoma 107 +14.0 1,771 1, 732 —2.2 
West Virginia: Wheeling 125 —25. 6 2, 012 1, 593 —20.8 
Wisconsin: All reporting localities ! 792 —19.3 14, 754 11, 024 —25.3 


Total, all localities 63, 466 —9. 1 |1, 459, 349 |1, 218, 780 —16.5 





























1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
Trend of Employment in February 1933 by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 
and pay-roll totals in February 1933 as compared with January 

1933 in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls 
in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarry- 
ing and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning groups are presented. In this State compilation, 
the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power aid light, and 
electric-railroad operation groups have been combinea and are pre- 
sented as one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the. fact 
that during certain months the activity in this industry in a number of 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in Janu- 
ary and February 1933 as reported by identical establishments in this 
industry are included, however, in the combined total of ‘‘ All groups.” 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the 
total of all groups, have bot hoa weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in tabie 1, 
nonmanufacturing industries, are the fluctuations in this industry by 
State totals. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed 
by the publication cf a State total for any industrial group, figures 
for the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabula- 
tion, but are included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data ~ 
are not presented for any industrial group when the representation 
in the State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHM 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issu, 


IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1933 BY STATES 


cooperating State organizations] 
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Amount of| 
pay roll 
(1 week), 
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on pay 
roll, Feb- 
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Amount of 
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1 week), 
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cent of 





February | change 
1933 1933 1933 





$522, 294 34, 013 
1, 598 
9, 121 


109, 587 


109, 770 
6, 717 


3, 217 
11, 959 
56, 962 


2, 266 
160, 461 
76, 965 
21, 265 
22, 236 


19, 409 
17, 686 
31, 406 
46, 894 
167,910 


176, 465 
27, 058 
4, 329 
57, 023 
2, 080 


$337, 245 
33, 591 
106, 523 
2, 480, 489 
168, 212 


1, 744, 035 
129, 600 


94, 898 
159, 954 
564, 942 


32, 165 

2, 816, 703 
1, 310, 629 
376, 821 
432, 246 


287, 841 
226, 457 
473, 464 
775, 284 
2,656, 931 


2, 877, 957 
520, 755 
42, 533 

1, 020, 687 
41, 098 


202, 798 
4, 882 
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8, 141, 391 
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6, 194, 562 
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20, 617 

4, 416, 333 
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4, 803, 404 
672, 904 


413, 593 
34, 755 
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405, 474 
597, 138 
1, 289, 780 
6, 650, 903 
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North Carolina_.__ 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


296, 688 
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255, 607 
8, 096 


13, 041 
306, 979 
41, 723 
45, 420 
1, 881 


40, 755 
80, 241 

74 4, 260 
115 4, 871 
429°| 54,894 


255 ; 19, 888 
179 | 29, 576 
798 | 91,004 
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Pennsylvania 
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South Carolina___- 
South Dakota 
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746, 479 
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155, 194 
1, 160, 937 
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1 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 

2 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 

3 Includes building and ye 

‘ Includes transportation, finan institutions, restaurants, and building construction. 

5 Weighted percent of change. 

* Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional and se ame a 5 one services. 

7 Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

* Includes laundries. 

* Includes launderi 


and cleaning. 
10 Includes constru 


n, but does not include hotels and restaurants, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1933 BY STATES—Continued 


{Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
j by cooperating State organizations] 











Wholesale trade Retail trade 





Number! . Amount of Number Amount of) 
on pay pay roll | Per- on pay pay roll 
roll, Feb- (1 week), | cent of roll, Feb- {| (1 week), 
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1933 1933 1933 1933 





Alabama 526 ; $13, 204 
Arizona 169 _, 4, 532 
Arkansas......-.-.-- 888 : 10, 958 
California 5, 852 ; 151, 261 
Colorado 8i8 21, 247 
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[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued py 
cooperating State organizations] , 


“NTs 

















Quarrying and nonmetallic mining MetaJJiferous mining 





Num-} Number Amount of Num-| Number Amount of 

ber of| on pay | Per- ay roll ber of} on pay | Per- | pay roll Per- 

estab- jroll, Feb-| cent of| (1 week), estab- jroll, Feb-| cent of (1 week), cent of 

lish- | ruary |change February lish- | ruary |change February change 
1933 

















$5, 135) - 

















Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 





Massachusetts - - _ - 


Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire_ - 
New Jersey | 10} (1!) 
New Mexico--_--- 792| (11) | 
New York 


North Carolina_ -_| 
North Dakota 
h 





—9.3) 


Oklahoma......... | 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 











Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

















11 No change. 
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Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum producing 





Number| — Amount of Number Amount of 
y roll Per- | payroll | Per- 


on pay on pay 
roll, Feb- 1 week), roll, Feb-| cent of cent of 
February = change 





California 
Colorado 


Connecticut... --- 


reg 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota 



































’ Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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cooperating State organizations] 















































Public utilities Hotels 
State Num- | Number Amount of, Num-|Number Amount of 
ber of} on pay | Per- | payroll | Per- | berof} on pay | Per- | pay roll Per- 
estab- jroll, Feb-|cent of| (1 week), | cent of| estab-|roll, Feb-| cent of| (1 week), | cent of 
lish- | ruary jchange| February |change} lish- | ruary |change| February |chunge 
ments 1933 1933 ments| 1933 1933 
Alabama.-_-.......- 88 1,572 | —6.7 $32, 239 | —4.6 24 1,149 | +2.8 $9, 727 +1.8 
, eae ail 67 1,195 | —1.8 30, 650 +.7 23 788 |+13. 2 10, 773 +94 
Ra... sa - 2-8 52 1,339 11.6 31,546 | +9.0 16 739 +.9 7, 661 +2.6 
California. -_-_....-- 49 | 46,283 —.6 | 1,265,599 | +1.4 200 9, 594 +.38 150, 497 +.4 
Colorado........-.- 196 5, 249 —.9 132,013 | —1.3 40 1, 296 —.3 17, 593 —.2 
Connecticut------- 145 9,785; —.4 305, 185 | +3.6 30 1,104; —.1 13,631 | —2.9 
Delaware. - -.--- - 28 1,081 | —.2 30, 843 | +3.9 6 249 | (#4) 2,890 | -—22 
District of Colum 
2 Rae 22 8,138 | —1.9 233, 589 | —2.5 52 3, 329 | +1.0 52,709 | +5.0 
ice naseinnntn 186 4, 214 —.2 109, 948 | +1.2 89 3, 742 |+21.0 41,091 | +13.4 
inc cwnncnid 186 6,610 | —2.0 180, 831 | —1.3 34 1, 735 | +1.3 15, 084 —2.1 
cS ae 56 620 | —5.8 13, 094 | +3.0 22 295 | —.3 3,815 | —1.2 
iit diicgcced 69 | 67,023 | +.9 | 1,818,069 | +.7] 1241 7,601 | —2.2 120,965 | +1.4 
eee 142 9,559 | +1.5 221, 463 | —4. 4 80 2,756 | —1.0 29, 154 —1.2 
ES EERE 432 9, 659 +.7 216, 558 | —2.1 72 2, 206 | —4.8 20, 417 9 
SR ae 27 6,718 | —1.2 154,408 | —.4 82 768 | +1.7 7,917 | +3.8 
Kentucky--.--_----- 296 7,075 | +4.2 160, 508 | +2.1 36 1,477 | ~—3.5 15,486 | —3.4 
Louisiana. -.-_-..---- 154 4,207 | —3.0 94, 136 | —3.5 22 1, 847 | +2.3 20, 180 +3.4 
OS” 170 2,739 | —2.1 74,321} —.3 21 691 | —2.8 8,746 | -—2.9 
Maryland__-___---- 92 | 12,265 —.7 344,794 | —2.2 24 1,171 —.4 14, 813 —1.0 
Massachusetts....| 136 | 45,468} -+.5 | 1,287,216 | +2.8 8&3 8,394 | —.3 49,122) —1.7 
Michigan- --.-_-..-- 412; 21,821 —.7 613, 818 —.8 92 4,291 | —1.7 51, 516 —4,5 
Minnesota -------- 230 12, 019 —.7 315, 725 | —3.1 71 2,875 | +1.6 34, 921 +1.4 
Mississippi---_---- 213 1,901 | —9. 5 37, 674 | —2.8 19 499 | —4.2 4, 234 —3.6 
CO es 215 | 21,038 —.3 558,970 | —1.0 89 4,474 | —4.0 54, 479 —1.0 
Montana......-.--} 101 1, 766 | —1.5 } +.5 27 348 | —2.8 4,574} —2.3 
Nebraska. --...--- 302 5, 543 | —1.2 141, 484 | —3.0 38 1, 436 | +1.8 15, 819 +3.9 
OS ee ee 39 379 17.3 10, 298 13.1 ll 126 | —9.4 2,078 | —12.6 
New Hampshire.-_| 143 2,042 | —.6 55,917 | —.4 12 168 | +5.0 1,930} +9.9 
New Jersey --.-_--- 276 21,954 | —1.2 644, 892 | —1.2 74 4, 153 —.7 52, 270 +1.6 
New Mexico------ 50 477 —.2 10,133 | —2.7 14 262} (1) 2, 723 +.7 
iow Tae ...-- 882 | 103, 489 —.2 | 3, 135, 782 —.2 265 | 30,043 —.8 476, 527 —1.0 
North Carolina --- 96 , 766 | —1.0 37,095 | +7.1 35 1, 230 | +2.5 11,226} +1.0 
North Dakota_-_--- 170 1,160 | —2.6 26, 702 | —7.7 22 327 | —3.0 3,200} —2.9 
OMG... ks aed od 481 32, 068 —.4 812, 300 | —5.0 147 8, 460 | —1.9 106,647 | —(’) 
Oklahoma. .---._---.- 246 5,901 | —1.0 130, 457 | --1.5 49 1,069 | +6.3 10,872} +4.0 
I i en ws 183 5,603 | —1.2 142, 363 —.7 57 1,086 | —3.7 13, 674 —8.2 
Pennsylvania_-_..| 640} 78,932] —.5 | 2,161,421 | +1.1 166 9,079 | +.8 113, 852 +.1 
Rhode Island - -- -- 43 3, 352 —.4 : +1.9 ll 220 —.9 2,719 +.2 
South Carolina___- 71 1, 636 | +3.3 34,851 | +.2 13 461 | +8.7 3,855 | +10.6 
South Dakota.....| 129 904 | —3.0 23, 653 | —2.8 16 275 | +1.5 3, 109 +.3 
Tennessee__------- 384 4, 595 |—10.1 100, 932 | —9.4 32 1,755 | —2.2 15,687 | —1.9 
Rh he it 135 6.1380) —.6 168,542 | +.3 61 8,308 | —.3 $9,658 | —2.0 
YE Se 68 1,780 | +43 37, 789 | +7.0 11 415 | —2.1 5,333 | —2.8 
. . aa 120 992 | —3.1 24,026 | —1.5 21 404 | +1.3 4, 179 +.9 
| SSSR 179 5, 677 +.3 139, 082 —.7 32 1, 567 +.9 16, 993 —1.4 
Washington___-_--- 201 9, 586 | —1.7 254,195 | —1.5 73 2,102; —.1 23,722} -—1.9 
West Virginia____-- 123 5, 604 | —1.6 144, 030 | —3.5 40 1, 144 | +8.7 11, 665 2.1 
Wisconsin.....__..| %42]| 10,5389} —.4 284,841) +.9) 244 1,137 | —1.8 (5) ae 
Wyoming-.-------- 48 406 | —2.2 9, 734 | +3.8 14 183 | (#1) 2, 853 | +10.0 
7 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
11 No change. 
12 Includes restaurants. 
13 Includes steam railroads. 


14 Includes railways and express. 
18 Data not supplied. 
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State 








Laundries 


Dyeing and cleaning 








Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
on pa 


pay 
roll, Feb- 


cuary 
1933 


cent of| (1 week), 
change 


Num- 
ber of 
cent of! estab- 
February lish- 
1933 ments 


Amount of 


Per- | pay roll 


Number 
on pay 
roll, Feb-|cent of 
ruary 
1933 








Amount of 
pay roll 
(1 week), 
February 
1933 


Per- 
cent of 


change 


Per- 


change 











— 





Alabama....-.---- 
Aris0@Rs nin Secar- 
Arkansas. .-- ibhsns 
California_.--.---- 
Colorado.-....-..-- 


Connecticut--_----- 
Delaware- -.- -- nal 
District of Colum 
ie. Seas lalans fhe 
Plott stiadéten~< 
Georgia..--------- 


Maryland_..--.--- 
Massachusetts - - - - 


Michigan. --.---.-.-- 
Minnesota....-.-.- 
Mississippi-_----.-- 
Missouts....3<22..- 


| Ua 
New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey -...-.-- 
New Mexico. .----. 


New York.-..-.--- 
North Carolina- -- 
North Dakota_...- 
OMG stows eo .2ee 


ON Sota 
Pennsylvania. _-__- 
Rhode Island... _. 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota... _- 


Washington... ___- 
West Virginia____- 
Wisconsin......._. 


454 
402 
417 
5, $72 
432 


1, 303 


it 98 














6) 4300] —3.6& }....... 
—1.5 9 
+1.0 56,650 | —2.1 75 

—-.8 18, 363 | —3.1 12 
—4.2 10, 962 | —8.2 7 
(#1) 2,635 | -+.4 |.-.---- 
=—1.7 20, 088 | —5.5 9 
+.6 5, 243 | —7.3 3 
+9. 4 4,837 | +6.4 3 
(#1) 960 | —2.8 j......- 
—1.0 4,045 | —5.0 |.._..-.. 
—.8 48,177 | —5.0 8 
—2.3 3,006 | —1.2 j....... 
—2.2 111,044 | —4.6 14 
—1.0 6, 113 | —3.0 j....... 
—2. 6 2, 704 [11.5 |....... 
—1.4 56,708 | —5.2 38 
+1.3 7, 537 | +3. 2 3 
—1.3 4,284 | —5.7 4 
—1.5 43,029 | —4.1 18 
+.9 15,741 | —4.2 4 
—1.3 2,101 | —3.0 |....... 
—.§ i —.6 j....... 
—1.3 6, 620 | —6.2 3 
+1.9 10,672 | —.6 12 
—1.2 6,941 | —3.2 7 
—12.3 O04 [—11.3 j-...... 
8 9,604 | —1.1 17 
—1.3 9,700 | —2.4 12 
+.1 8, 260 |—21.3 9 
—3.2 11,270 | —7.3 }....... 
i 1, 169 | +2.2 |....... 





—0.7 $3, 566 | —0.7 4 
+.2 5, 603 | —1.9 }-...._- 
—4.5 4,046 | —4.4 3 
—2.3 98, 507 | —6.0 }_....-- 
—1.4 6,023 | —.3 9 
—1.2 20, 403 | —1.3 11 
—1.6 4,403 | —3.2 4 
+.8 35, 617 | —2.7 5 
+8. 2 4, 821 '|+-18. 7 }....... 
—1.1 5, 288 | —6.3 3 

















140} -6.7| $1,328} —8.2 
is 36 | (8) | 337 | —12°5 
~ wT +26) 1,960 | —2.0 
197 | —8.4 3,741 | —14.1 
39 | —4.9 552 | —10.4 
99 | —2.9 1,862} —4.4 





6 4,661| —6.8 
1,683|—3.8| 23,188) —8.7 
422| +.2 6,108 | —6.4 
191 | —2.6 2,754] —6.5 
900; -381 4,603 | —8 1 
18 |—14.3 362 | —12.3 

24 | -7.7 391 | +20.3 
"217 /-65) 5, 260 | —4.8 
302 | —7.1 5, 289 | —18.5 
“1,379 | —1.7| 20,476 | 9.3 
69 | —1.4 685} —6.2 

48 | +2.1 823 | —4.6 
920] —-1.5| 13,577 | —11.6 
187 | —3.1 3,128 | —3.3 
2% | —7.1 305] +.7 

284 | +3.3 4,203} —.9 
14] —.9 1,770 | —7.2 
"190 5.0) 2,527 | —11.3 
142 | —4.1 2,144) —3.9 
204 | —1.4 2,445 | —11.7 


ee ee es ee 

















| No change 


16 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 











940 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Employment and Pay Roll in February 1933 in Cities of Ove, 
500,000 Population 


i ie THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ. 
ment and pay-roll totals in February 1933 as compared with 
January 1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports 
ait from identical establishments in each of the months con- 
sidered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals, 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1933 AS COM. 
PARED WITH JANUARY 1933 








Number “a Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 


oh (1 week 
establish Percent : ) Percent 


of es of 
change change 


ments 
reporting 
in both January February 








January February 


months 1933 1933 1933 





| 


New York City 3, 320 298, 501 299, 229 ; 7, 956, 161 
Chicago, I] 1,814 188, 163 188, 177 » 4, 416, 153 
Philadelphia, Pa 770 132, 542 130, 619 x ?, 903, 059 
Detroit, Mich 685 162, 537 159, 256 4 2, 868, 238 
Los Angeles, Calif 698 57, 333 57, 195 7 7 1, 318, 129 
Cleveland, Ohio 1, 067 | 80, 687 83, 198 7 
St. Louis, Mo 473 | 63, 957 63, 882 
Baltimore, Md 550 | 43, 931 44, 952 
Boston, Mass 2, 949 80, 722 80, 550 
Paussparen, Pa... .....-.-- 372 | 51, 516 51, 259 
San Francisco, Calif 1, 137 | 42, 247 42, 678 
Buffalo, N.Y 312 34, 385 34, 334 
Milwaukee, Wis-_..._____-- | 456 | 34, 645 34, 232 
| 


ee 
ose 
el a! 


= pO pS 





+--+--++--+- | 
oS 





| | 








—T—h° | 











1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 





Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
February 1933 


HE number of employees in the executive civil service of the 

United States was 9,277 lessin February 1933 than in February 

1932. Comparing February 1933 with January 1933 there was an 
increase of 326. 

These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The data as shown in the table below were compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the United 
States Civil Service Commission where they are assembled. They 
are tabulated by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
published here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission and in 
compliance with the direction of Congress. No information has as 
yet been collected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of 
the importance of Washington as a Government center, the figures 
for the District of Columbia, and for the Government service outside 
of the District of Columbia, are shown separately. 





vey 
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Approximately 12 percent of the total number of Federal employees 
are employed in the District of Columbia. The number of employees 
in the District of Columbia showed a decrease of 3.5 percent in 
February 1933 as compared with February 1932. The number of 

ermanent employees in the District of Columbia decreased 3 percent, 
and the number of temporary employees decreased 12.3 percent 
comparing February 1933 with the same month of 1932. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES FEBRU- 
ARY 1932 AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1933! 








District of Columbia Outside the District Entire service 








| 


er- Per- Per- 
ma- Tempo- Total ma- Tempo- Total ma- Tempo- Total 
nent | TY nent | "Y nent | TY 











Number of employees: 


February 1932. ........-- 65,927) 3,265) 69,192) 478,784] 24, 788) 503, 572) 544,711] 28,053) 572, 764 

January 1033...........- 64,086) 2,714) 66,800) 469,080} 27, 281) 496, 361) 533, 166] 29,995) 563, 161 

February 1983..........- 63, 940) ~ 2,862) 66, 802) 468,943) 27,742] 496, 685) 532,883} 30, 604] 563, 487 
Gain or loss: 


February 1932-February 


—1,987} —403} —2,390| —9, 841) +2,954| —6, 887|/—11, 828) +-2, 551} —9, 277 
—1465 +148 +2) —137| +461 +324, —283) +609) +326 











19 
Percent of change: 
February 1932-February 
—3.0) —12.3 —3.5 —2.1) +119 —1.4 —2.2 +9. 1 —1.6 
































EGE PE —0.2) +65.5) + (8) — (3) +1.7) +0.1 —0. 1 +2.0; -0O1 
Labor turnover, February 
1933: 
pS a 125 211 336} 1,685) 8,707} 10,392) 1,810) 8,918) 10,728 
Separations.............- 271 63 338: 1,822) 8, 246} 10,068} 2,093) 8,309) 10, 402 
Turnover rate per 100___- 0. 20 2. 26 0. 50: 0.36) 30. - 2. 03 0. 34 27. 42 1. 85 


| Certain revisions have been made froin time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping 
certain classes of employees, previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 
68 mail contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated in May 1932, and in the service outside 
the District of Columbia, 35,800 star route and other contractors, clerks in charge of mail contract stations, 
clerks in third-class t offices and special-delivery messengers were eliminated in April 1932 and 835 
collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June 1932. In the table in order to make the figures 
comparable for the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these employees was the same in 
1932 as in the month they were Se (actual figures not being available from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion) and the data for this month has been revised accordingly in this table. 

1 Not including the field service of the post office. 

* Less than one tenth of i percent. 








Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


ATA are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 

February 1933. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for class I railroads show that the number of employees 
(exclusive of executive and officials) decreased from 980,501 on 
December 15, 1932, to 947,327 on January 15, 1933, or 3.4 percent; 
the amount of pay roll decreased from $114,284,718 in December 
1932 to $110,229,285 in January, or 3.5 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to January 
1932 on class | railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-month 
average for 1926 as 100. 
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1932 | 


NOM OMDHOWORW 
asssoreseersy 
SSSSSESESE5S 








1931 


~~ AW ADNAMMm OO 


ie ae oe fot Oe 


70. 6 





1930 


BOSH DOOD 


83. 5 





1929 


AWMANQnowwoow 


te ea te ye ee Pes 


93. 3 





1928 


ISadyvis ss ssas 
SSSSSSSSSES2 


92.9 





1927 


ID 69 CO HH DOH OE 


i ee ee ee SS 


$seuessesaea 


97.5 





1926 


DOMONOGOMOWWNAN 


Sssessssssse 


ee ee Ee he oe 


100. 0 





1925 


OMNOWDOP-OMK 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SSSSSSSESEES 


7.9 





1924 


Si ee ee ee ee re oe 


3 


98. 





1923 


ddedgedessds 


= 


104. 1 














Month 





pT , TESST Se: 
SE ae 
EE 
; aS 
BI scot aclelerds-atsuctnaiudad 
eS REE TERS LE 
SE tricia dimeiainirin 
I csi wits tetienpil 
September-_..........-- 
| eS es 
November..........--- 
December --._....------ 


Average... ...-.-- 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January, 1932, and December, 1932, and January, 1933, and total 
pay roll for the entire months. 

in these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


“oxecutives, Officials, and staff assistants” 


are omitted. 


TaBLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JANUARY, 


1932, AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933 
om monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


[Fr 


As data for only the more important 


occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


groups 














Occupations 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 





January, 
1932 


Decem- 
ber, 1932 


January, 
1933 


January, 
1932 


December, 
1932 


January, 





Professional, clerical, and general--- - - 
Clee RE. ncdoutests oer sy érmocsedenes-s 
Stenographers and typists_- 
Maintenance of way and structures - 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
train 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
Cs ee il a's indi gino on asin 
Maintenance of <deita pane and stores- 
Cath a as de cnn sca owe ‘ 
Machinists-_-_ -- 
Skilled trades helpers _ - 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ----- ; 
Common laborers (shop, engine 


houses, power plants, and stores). 


Transportation, other than train, en- 
gine and yard-_---- Bi Ballvcimabics eaidd Z 
Station agents------ oF ar 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen ---- 
Truckers (stations, w 
and platforms) - i 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
ae 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) - dinette 
Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors- 
Road brakemen and flagmen__- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen__- 
Road firemen and helpers-----__- 


warehouses, 


All employees 


201, 832 
107, 953 

18, 986 
212, 816 


13, 737 
114, 307 
304, 211 

62, 142 

41, 531 

66, 450 

25, 355 

31, 402 


142, 507 
26, 604 


17, 977 
18, 790 
18, 413 
15, 
217, 


24, 
47, 


643 
287 
711 
710 
29, 464 
30, 260 


173, 861 
91, 326 
16, 364 

190, 358 


10, 273 


103, 685 
275, 443 
55, 846 
38, 811 
59, 778 


22, 136 
28, 873 


127, 180 
25, 093 


16, 157 
16, 644 
17, 641 


13, 181 
200, 478 
22, 550 
43, 844 
34, 195 
27,114 
28, 389 





1 168, 472 
1 $8, 027 
1 16, 052 

1 180, 676 


19, 241 


1 98, 640 
1 262, 398 
1 §2, 512 
1 37, 073 
1 56, 794 


1 21, 037 
117, 140 


1 122, 970 
1 24, 861 


1 15, 720 
1 15, 007 
1 17, 078 


1 12, 293 
1 186, 541 
1 21, 369 
1 41, 809 
131, 274 
1 25, 774 
1 27, 303 





$28, 833, 163 
14, 546, 827 
2, 421, 104 
17, 614, 332 


737, 449 

6, 344, 551 
35, 130, 350 
7, 982, 223 
5, 529, 368 
6, 275, 313 
2, 243, 628 
2, 068, 897 


17, 644, 570 
4, 105, 275 


2, 824, 576 


1, 411, 420 


2, 910, 240 
40, 425, 050 
5, 689, 093 
7, 503, 662 





$22, 889, 560 
11, 380, 732 
1, 930, 689 
13, 911, 073 


495, 946 

4, 962, 136 
27, 422, 052 
6, 217, 251 
4, 432, 453 
4, 820, 720 
1, 680, 747 
1, 620, 781 


14, 312, 546 
3, 525, 896 


2, 228, 184 





1, 600, 483 | 


1, 277, 036 
1, 195, 148 


2, 205, 158 
33, 544, 329 
4, 719, 369 
6, 252, 504 
4, 577, 198 
6, 309, 896 
4, 555, 580 


1$22,099,465 
! 10,875,441 
1 1, 876, 842 
1 13,087,103 


1 447, 680 


1 4, 573, 396 
1 26,833,300 
1 6, 029, 029 
1 4, 370, 010 
1 4, 743, 379 


1 1, 621, 424 
1 $33, 937 


1 13,591,570 
1 3.418, 891 


1 2, 162, 632 
1 1, 088, 113 
1 1, 155, 085 


1 2, 061, 553 
1 30,877,274 
1 4, 465, 074 
1 5, 858, 655 
1 4, 045, 540 
1 5, 936, 034 
1 4, 261, 896 








1, 094, 296 | 980, 501 | 947, 327 2 556, 705 





114, 284, 718 


110,229,285 








! The totals shown for each of the separate occupations and for the several occupational groups in Janu- 


ary, 1933, are not comparable with figures shown for preceding months, as data for 17 switching and terminal 
companies have been omitted from the January, 1933, totals. These data will not be included in future 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and, therefore, will be omitted by this Bureau. The 17 
switching and terminal companies which have been omitted employed in January, 1933, 14,223 persons 
whose total earnings in that month were $1,765,753. The totals shown for ‘‘all employees” have been 
adjusted to include these switching and terminal companies’ employees and are, therefore, comparable 
with those of previous months 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem. 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from 
February, 1931, to the latest available date: 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Australia Austria Belgium 








Compul- 
sory in- 
surance, 
number 
unem- 
ployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Unemployment-insurance societi: 
Trade-unionists 
unemployed 





Date (end of month) Partially unem- 


ployed 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 








Number | Per cent N-1imber | Per cent | Number | Per cent 











1931 

ll Se RS ie ae (1) 334, 041 

113, 614 x 304, 084 
(2) ee ee 
208, 852 | 
191, 150 | 
194, 364 
196, 321 
120, 694 . 202, 130 
(1) 228, 101 
POO dk oneccciunds (1) 273, 658 
December - .---- 118, 732 329, 627 


81, 750 
81, 305 
70, 377 
56, 250 
62, 642 
64, 644 
70, 893 
74, 175 
82, 811 
93, 487 
128, 884 


121, 906 
125, 972 
110, 139 

97, 755 
101, 616 
116, 747 
120, 669 
119, 433 
122, 733 
134, 799 
159, 941 


179, 560 
180, 079 
185, 267 
183, 668 
191, 084 
173, 819 
174, 646 
170, 081 
166, 160 
148, 812 
144, 583 








153, 920 
168, 204 
155, 653 
152, 530 
160, 700 
153, 659 
169, 411 
167, 212 
163, 048 
157, 023 
154, 657 
171, 028 


January | (1) 
EE eA (?) 
120, 366 


358, 114 
361, 948 | 
352, 444 | 
303, S88 | 
271, 481 
265, 040 | 
266, 365 | 
269, 188 
122, 340 275, 840 
(4) = 297, 791 
(4) : .-| 329, 707 
115, 042 ? 367, 829 


! 





January -- 
February 











| 2397, 920 








(Free Denmark 


| City of) 


Canada Czechoslovakia 





Date (end of month) 


Per cent 

of trade- 

unionists 
unem- 
ployed 





Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
on live 
register 


Trade-union insur- 
ance funds—un- 
employed in re- 
ceipt of benefit 





Number 


Per cent 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Trade-union unem- 
ployment fund: 
unemployed 





Number 


Per cen 





15. 
15. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
15. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
21. 


343, 972 
339, 505 
296, 756 
249, 686 
220, 03: 
209, 233 


117, 450 
119, 350 
107, 238 
93, 941 
82, 534 
82, 759 


28, 192 
27, 070 
24, 186 
20, 686 


— 


mm PW CM WHO 
PPR MAP MON POSS 


—— 
CSoLWAINWOwAanwmo WwWNwo"OCSoocce 


631, 736 | 
633, 907 | 
555, 832 
487, 228 
466, 948 
453, 294 
460, 952 
486, 935 
533, 616 
608, 809 
746, 311 


® RERSERENBESS 
or OInDnore DOK Or OO 
fatten cert nell cnet ell eel eeeetee 
FY RPNNPNPNHY SS 























142,019 





1 Not reported. 2 Provisional figure. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Date (end of month) 








| 











Estonia 











Number 
remain- 


register 


unem- 
ployed 


ing on 
live 





Trade-unionists 








Number 
unem- 
ployed in 
receipt of 
benefit 











ff Ret Sa ae SE 
AIUEE . o cixtew es noseeesess 
ie EE ED 
Py Se IT Ray SP 
I Re RS 
Pe Lh widackeweeunee 








p SRE ES 2) + Lae, we 
PEE hh Acticnce canes ts 
pS RES Oe 
BSS RR eae 
te SE SY a 
ES ee 
NE eiitiin ctvicncaccan 


January - - -- 














February --- -- 





4, 070 
2, 765 
2, 424 
1, 368 
931 














bo 


Sz 


sss 


Soe 


_ 
= 
= 
—) 


Ccon~neoercon=sc 


- 


ores] 
SAAS 
z=3= 


28 


CwoonFfre IH 00% 
CNNNNNNNNAW 


Coe ee oe 
WOMOHOAICHAN 


3 

— se 
onl 
end 


MH AUN CR OHAGR® 


6 
4.1 
.6 
3.9 
3.3 
3.1 
3.9 
.0 
3. 6 
2.9 
3. 2 
1 














| 


























~I bt 

255 
Don 
S383 


7, 732 


gs 
g 


, 513 


yes J On he 09 BOE 
2ea8 
(=) 
ESE 





2,073, 101 





2,372, 066 








Date (end of month) 





Great Britain and Northern 





lIrish Free 





State 





Compulsory insurance 


Trade-unionists un- 








Wholly unem- 
ployed 





Number 





Compul- 
sory in- 
surance— 
number 
unem- 
ployed 











5 Ream See ge 
Rott, Sud dn one : 
Raa hithidnSodne : 
ERE Eg ae 





FRR ES RS 
ES a a” 
J Sl ee Ses & 
I | 
Us. cing we cual 





2, 073, 578 
2, 052, 826 
2, 027, 896 
2, 019, 533 
2, 037, 480 
2, 073, 892 


2, 262, 700 






2, 354, 044 
2, 317, 734 


2, 233, 425 


2, 314, 528 





2, 422, 808 
2, 394, 106 


OnkOWosl 


ite 
S28 








~ 
= 


a2 


. 


$2 GO GO On OH OF Ore He OW 
Sés 


woe owe or aaoo 
= SReeS 


~acrK 





# 


KOO RH OH Wot 
29 Hh Ye On Or Or Oo GO 9 
ecooneaorwno 


bo bop 
oe i 






26, 825 
25, 413 
23, 970 
23, 016 
21, 427 
21, 647 
21, 897 
23, 427 
26, 353 
30, 865 
30, 918 





31, 958 
31, 162 
30, 866 
32, 252 
35, 874 

5 66, 912 
8 77, 648 
3 57, 081 
3 80, 923 
3 70, 067 
§ 102, 747 
3 192, 619 

















aad 
= bh 


fe 





py 














* Registration area extended, 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








| Italy . Japan Latvia | Netherland 





| 





| Numb - | ial estimates. | ~ | Unemployme: 
imber of unem- | Official estimates, | Number | snemeance societ 


Date (end of month) | ployed registered unemployed unemployed 





| 
| 
Wholly | Partially | , remain | 
unem- | unem- Number | Per cent * ister | Number | Per « 
ployed ployed | regis | 








| — 
8,303 | 109, 235 | 
8.450 | 102,743 | 
6,390 | 68, 860 
1.871 | 60, 189 
1,584 | 59,573 
2,169 | 69,026 
4,827 | 70,479 
7,470 | 72, 73% 
13,605 | 84, 548 
18,377 | 107,372 
21,935 | 147,107 


765,325 | 27,110 | 387, 460 | 
707, 486 | 27, 545 396, 828 

370, 35: 28,780 | 394, 625 | 

635,183 | 26,059 | 401,415 | 
573, 59% 24, 206 391, 377 

637, 25, 821 406, 923 | 

: 693,273 | 30,636 | 418, 596 | 
September - - 747,764 | 29,822 | 425, 526 
EE EN ee ee ae oe ; 799,744 | 32,828 | 439,014 
PO 2 Soe. . ohana wea 878, : | 80,967 | 454, 675 
December - - -- 982,321 | 32,949 | 470,736 


Nacooo rams em 





~ 
— 


SE ee FE 33, 277 485, 885 

February. 1,147,945 | 26,321 | 485, 200 

scciui ashes) ee 31, 636 | 473, 757 
1, 000, 025 32,720 | 482, 366 | 

968,456 | 35,528 | 483, 109 

905, 097 31,710 | 481, 589 

931,291 | 33,218) 510,901 

945,972 | 33,666 509, 580 

September - 949, 408 37, 043 | 

OT SR PE Sree Sa ov 956, 357 32, 556 | 128, 961 | 

November 1, 038, 757 36, 349 : 142, 554 
1, 129, 654 37, 644 188, 252 | 


26,335 | 145, 124 

22,222 | 139,956 | 

22,912 | 119, 423 
121, 378 | 
112, 325 | 
113, 978 | 
123, 947 | 
116, 524 | 
126, 510 


PAINININBBWMM MH 
NOo-wwmwowoweo: 


ES EL A aa 1, 225, 470 33, 003 sia Sia 226, 709 
February 1, 229, 387 mee sak Peto _....| 2 187, 652 








New 


Zealand Poland Rumani 





Number | Trade-unionists (10| Number Number 
Date (end of month) Unei- unions) unem- unem- , unem- 
a, ployed | ployed ployed 
'ran- | remaining remaining 
iovment : on live on live 
pio} Number | Per cent | register register 


registered 

with em- 

ployment 
offices 





exchanges 





_ 
—) 


358, 925 
372, 536 


February 
EGS: «cls. Sua es aera ce aA 
April 


SARSRERSS 
S8saese 
ne Ios] 


S8s 





SSSVRRSRSKSsS 
-NWAWOONWWaA®s 
BSSNSEBRBEASSSR FS 
=e 31 Oe 
SRSES8S2Se3 #9 


— 
> 
on 
ben J 
— 




















1 Not re : 

2 Provisional figure. 

‘ Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
+ Strike ended. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








, Swec Swi . 
Territory weden Switzerland slavis 





Unemployment funds 





Trade-unionists 
Number unemployed 
of unem- of unem- 

ployed ployed 
registered registered 


Date (end of month) 


Wholly unem- | Partially unem- | Number 


ployed ployed 





Per 


cent Number 


Number Number 





66, 923 
72, 944 
64, 534 
49, 807 
45, 839 
s kino’ 46, 180 
1 ive 48, 590 
September 54, 405 
October 65, 469 
November. .-..-.----- 79, 484 
December 110, 149 


WONT 
PS PH Of OSH AN 
mH ADOAWAMNOHSO 
CPW HS WO QS dd 
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Retail Prices of Food in February, 1933 


to following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers in 51 cities. ; 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January, 1921, are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows the average retail prices of 42 principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, and index numbers for 23 
food articles based on the year 1913, for the year 1913 and for Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932, and January 15 and February 15, 1933. Comparable 
information by months, January, 1929, to December, 1932, inclusive, 
are given in the January, 1933, issue of this publication. These 
figures are a continuation of data shown in Bulletin 495, pages 32 to 
51, inclusive. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOODIN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1913 AND BY MONTHS, FEBRUARY 
15, 1982, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1933 








Average price Index number [1913= 100.0] 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES ANDINDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPALARTICLES 
OF FOODIN THE UNITEDSTATES FOR THE YEAR 1913 AND BY MONTHS, FEBRUARY 
15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1933—Continued 
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Table 2 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of three important 
groups of food, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, based on the 
year 1913 as 100, and changes in February, 1933, compared with 
February, 1932, and January, 1933. The list of articles included in 
these groups will be found in the May, 1932, issue of this publication, 
and monthly indexes for the year 1932 in the December, 1932, issue. 


TaBLE 2,—INDEX NUMBERS OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON FEBRUARY 15, 1933, COMPARED 
WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15, 1933 











Index (1913= 100.0) a eee 
’ 
Article 





Feb. 15, 1932 | Jan. 15, 1933 | Feb. 15, 1933 | Feb. 15, 1932 | Jam. 15, 1933 





112. 112.0 —10.4 
99. 99. 0 —15.6 
93. 90. 3 —12.3 




















Table 3 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of food for the 
United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
per cent of change in February, 1933, compared with February, 1932, 
and January, 1933, is also given for these cities and the United States, 
and for 12 additional cities from which prices were not secured .in 
1913, 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


(1913 = 100) 
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TABLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE WEIGHTED COST OF FOOD AND PER CENT OF 
CHANGE FEBRUARY 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 
15, 1933, BY CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES 





Per cent of Per cent of 
change Feb- change Feb- 
Index 1913=100.0 | ruary, 1933, Index 1913= 100.0 | ruary, 1933, 
compared compared 

with— %j with— 











_ Jan- — Jan- 
ary, | Uary: ary, | ary, 
1932 1933 1932 1933 





United States. -- ; ' . 91 —13. 7] —4.1 || Minneapolis . [ . 77-18. 4 
Mobile —12. 2 
4, —4.8 , ‘ - 9—13.8 
—13.0} —5. 2 . 7 . —15. 7 
-- 7 bs ‘ -1lj—14.4 
—12. 3) —6. 
. ‘ . 1-12. 5 
rrp ~19.9 
. 3] —5. 2 é ‘ —18.7 
—16. 6} —4.3 —14.1 
—5.9 : —14.7 


340 Pittsburgh .1] 90.7] 87.0.—15.6 

: Portland, Me —12.8 
—3.9 |} Portland, Oreg.._- , : . 5I—13. 4 
—4.51|| Providence Y : .8i—11.1 
—5.2 || Richmond ‘ . -8|—15.8 


—3.3 ; ‘ . . 4; — 16. 
—4.5 —14. 
—4.1 . 41 —15. 1 
—4,0 . 4|—10. 8 


4.4 ~13.3 
~2.7 “0) 102.0 97, 8|—12. 2 
“55 ll Sprineicid, ti a eis ee 
—d. ng pecan 
43 Washington 


—65.4 || Hawaii: 
—3.8 
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Table 4 shows weighted index numbers of the retail cost of food in 
each of 39 cities an for the United States (all cities combined) by 
months and years from January, 1929, to December, 1932, inclusive. 
These index numbers are based on the average cost of food in the 
ear 1913 as 100. The figures are a continuation of data published 
in Bulletin 495 (pp. 30 and 31). 

Taste 4--INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 


IN SPECIFIED CITIES BY MONTHS AND YEARS JANUARY, 1920, TO DECEMBER, 
1932, INCLUSIVE ae 


















Aver 
i Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May |June | July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | age 
City and year 5 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | for 



















Atlanta: 





Ree 161. 3) 159. 6) 157.9) 156. 5) 157. 7| 158. 5) 161.0) 163.7) 164.0) 163.5) 160.3) 158.1) 160.1 
ecw 155. 9} 152. 8} 149. 2) 150.0} 147. 6} 145. 5) 146.0) 143.9) 146.0) 145. 5) 141. 4) 137.3) 146.8 
A ae 133. 3} 127. 6} 126.3) 125. 6} 121. 4) 119.8) 119. 6} 119. 2) 117. 6) 115. 3) 115.3) 111.9) 121.2 

§ .6} 99.3) 98.6) 97.7) 96.3) 95.1) 100.0 








Se 157. 8} 157. 5) 155. 4) 153. 6) 156. 8} 159. 3) 163.9) 166.1) 166.0) 166. 4) 163.6) 162.2) 160.7 
EE este stirteeersin 160. 1} 157. 9} 153. 2) 154. 6} 153. 9} 152. 5} 148. 4) 147. 0} 149. 5) 149. 4) 146.1) 141.8) 151.3 
SEES Screrhere <a 139. 1) 132. 5} 132. 1) 129. 4] 125.3} 123.0) 123.8] 124. 9] 124.7) 124. 2) 120. 5} 118. 5) 126.6 
) a ee 113. 9} 108, 3} 107. 2) 106.4] 102.3} 102. 5) 106.4) 104.8) 105.7} 104. 6) 103.8) 103.2) 105.9 



























SR . 0} 159.9 158. 5 162. 2} 162. 4) 160.3 
SE iat premesn ee 158. 5' 153. 5} 151. 4' 153. 7| 152.3! 150. 2} 149.7) 149. 2) 149.7) 147.4) 143.7! 141.8) 150.2 
i ititetrenpate ds 136. 6| 130. 6| 126.4) 122. 2} 118. 5| 114. 5) 116. 1] 116.3} 115.8) 114. 6} 113.2} 110.1) 119.8 
Wheeetenncoosy 107. 1} 102. 4) 103. 4) 104.9] 101.3) 98.1) 99.1) 100.8} 98.3) 99.9) 100.1) 99.1) 101.2 












a aS 155. 3} 155. 4) 153. 7| 152.3) 154. 2) 153.8) 160.7) 164. 2) 161.6) 162. 5) 162.6) 160. 2) 158.1 

RN eS 157. 8) 156. 4) 152. 5) 153. 3} 151.9) 150. 2} 148. 8) 147.3) 149.0) 149.0) 147.3) 143.0) 150.7 

ee ae 134. 9} 128. 8) 127.9) 125.0) 121.3 e 121. 4| 123. 7| 123.7) 125.1) 123.9) 117.9) 124.4 
9 


103. 5) 102. 8} 102.2) 102. 6} 102.2) 101. 6} 103.2 










Sy se 159. 2} 159. 6} 158.3) 154. 3) 156. 4) 159. 8) 163.3) 166.4) 166.0) 165.7) 164.7) 163.1) 161.3 
a 159. 3} 1&7. 4) 154.0) 154.7) 154.0} 152. 2} 146.3) 147. 6) 149.7) 149. 5) 146.4) 140.3) 150.9 
Mitisccckanesde 133. 9} 129. 0} 127. 5) 126.1) 123.7) 121.0} 121. 5} 122. 6) 122.9) 123.3) 120.7) 110.3) 123.6 
EEE neon cen ssn 107. 6} 103. 5} 107. 5' 110. 8} 106. 6} 104. 7; 106. 6) 106. 3} 104.3) 104. 5) 102.7, 103.8) 105. 2 










155. 8) 161.6) 162.2) 162.2) 162.4) 160.4) 158.3 
149. 0} 150. 9} 150.3) 149.2) 145.6) 142.2) 151.2 
123. 3} 123. 9} 123.9) 123.6) 119.1) 117.8) 126.1 
104. 6) 104. 0) 104.0) 103.3) 101.1) 100.1) 106.1 


eT 0} 155. 2} 155. 6) 155. 2 
153. 7| 154.6) 153.7 
132. 0} 129. 5) 125.1 
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POI 

































164. 4| 163.9 
163. 4) 164. 4 
| 136.9) 134. 5 
116. 3; 113.8) 109.3 


170.0) 171. 2; 171.0) 170.5) 170.5) 171.6, 167.7 
155.9) 154.6) 158.0) 156.5 152.5) 149.4 158.6 
132. 2} 134.4, 133.8) 131.3) 129.3) 126.3 133.6 
111. 2) 110. 4) 109.9) 109.5) 107.9) 102.3 111.2 
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S35 
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9| 164.1) 164.6) 165.7) 166.8) 166.6, 165.0 162.6 
152, 5) 152.8) 154.5) 152.9 149.9) 145.3, 155.9 
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. 8 157.9 156. 5) 160.8 1 
158.9) 161.3 TS 

































































56. 

133. 5) 131. 2} 127.8| 125. 7| 126.8) 126.9) 126.0) 125.6) 123.2) 119.7, 128.6 

101.1) 99.0) 99.4) 101.2) 98.6) 97.8) 963) 96.5 5 

49. 4) 148.2) 151.6) 155.2. 158.2) 160.9) 160.4! 157.6) 155.1| 151.2 154.4 
OE 46.7, 148.9) 147.5) 146.1| 141.9) 142.2) 143.4) 140.0 137.7) 133.2, 144.2 
ee ent 23.8, 119.3} 118.1) 113.3) 113.8) 115.2) 114.3) 112.3) 109.5) 107.1) 116.4 
98.7; 98.1; 96.6) 95.9) 98.9) 97.0) 95.4) 93.8 92.5| 91.8) 97.2 

ae 155.9! 156.0) 156.9} 154.3) 154.0) 155.3! 156. 5) 158.2) 159.9) 159. 4) 157.8) 159.0' 157.0 
Sy RN 155. 3} 151. 5| 151.0) 149. 8| 148.2 144. 5, 143. 9) 142. 0) 143.1) 142.7! 142.4) 138.6 146.0 
I 134. 1! 128, 1) 125.7) 119.8) 115.4) 112.2) 111.8) 113.0) 111.6) 111.8) 110.5) 112.7, 117.3 
RR 105. 9' 100.9) 100.4) 101.0) 98.1) 92.4) 93.1) 94.0) 94.4) 95.4) 95.6) 96.2 97.4 
Re eA | 138.7| 136.6) 136.2) 138.1 ao 144. 4) 144.4! 142.1) 143.5) 142.5] 141.9 140.8 
er 138. 2) 137.0) 133. 9' 135. 6| 135.7) 134.2! 130.5] 127.7) 130.8) 128.6) 126.3) 121.9 131.9 
| ae 118. 4! 111.9) mh 111.6} 109.1 = 110. 3} 110.5) 109.6) 109. 5| 107.6! 105.7. 110.4 
| SR 99.2) 97.1! 97.4) 95.4) 94.7] 93.5) 94.9) 95.3] 95.0) 94.7] 04.2) 948) 95.6 
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TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FoOop 
IN SPECIFIED CITIES BY MONTHS AND YEARS JANUARY, 1929, TO DECEMBER 
1932, INCLUSIVE—Continued 
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[1913= 100 








City and year 


May |June | July 
15 15 15 


Aug. 
15 


Sept. 
15 














| 155.7) 155.5 153.2 





6) 147.9) 144.6 145.6 








. 9} 123.7 


98. 9) 


| 


139. 8) 
138. 1) 

. 1) 115. 5) 
| 94.5) 
149. 2! 
151.7 
126. 0 
101. 3 


147.9 
146. 2 
117.5 
92. 2) 


141. 4) 
140. 2! 
111. 1) 
92 8) 
| | 
4) 153. 9) 
b 19.5 

115. 

97. 1) 


| | 
150. 7| 147. 6) 
146. 6| 147. 7| 
123. 2) 122. 1) 
103. 9| 102. 8! 


0) ai od 
6) 144. 7| 146.7) 
.7| 115.9) 115.3) 
+8) 98.5) 97.0 


j | 
| 157. 2) 155.9) 152.8 
| 157.1) 155.2) 156. 2! 


128.1) 126.9) 125.1) 
108. 7) 109.3) 108.3 


be 


153.9) 151.9) 152.7 
128. 7| 127.3) 123.8 
106. 3} 105.1) 102.4 
| 


147. 9 146.3) 146. 2. 





127.0) 126, 2) 124.8 
106. 6! 106. 7| 108. 6 


| 


159.9] 164. 2 168. 4) 
153.7} 152. 2| 146.9) 

118. 3| 117.6 
95.5 100. 6 
149. 0| 150.6) 157.0 
146.1) 145.8) 142.9) 
118.1) 114.5, 115.6) 
100.6} 98.4! 100. 0) 


| | 
151. 2 152. 1| 157.3 
151. 4) 149.1) 144. 6) 


115.1) 112.7) 115.1) 
95.6 96.0| 100.4 


| 
140.1) 143.1 
137.4) 137.1 


114.3) 112.7 
| 92. 1 





93. 7 


145. 5 
137.4 
111.3 
90. 8 


151. 2) 154. 8| 
| 145.9) 136.1 
119.8} 119.1 
97.8 96.1 





149.0) 150. 1 
140. 8, 140. 0) 
110.0) 110. 4! 
85.4) 89.7) 


| 144.2) 144.9 
133.7, 131. 0) 
105.5 106. 0) 
89.9 89.7 


| 
156.9} 156. 6) 
147.7) 145.1 
114. 7) 111.9) 
95.4) 92.7 


149. 3 
147.1 
120.3 
100. 7 


148.7 
145. 4 
112.3 
96. 7 




















169. 3} 166. 4 
148. 7) 145.9 
121. 8| 118.1 
94.1 92.2 





} 
160. 1| 159. 6| 
142. 3| 143. 2! 
116. 4| 117.5 
99.7| 98.9) 


160.7} 160. ; 
145. 3} 141.7 
114. 8} 113.8 
94. 4| 
149. 5! 
137. 6) 


110. 9} 
92. 6 


158. 0) 
139. 8} 





meee 
on~I-1 0 








SEBS Ses 
@ m GO hO 


164.7 
139. 4 
112.6 
91.0 








158. 3 
141. 6) 134.3 
116.0! 113.3 
97.6) 97.3 


ied 156. 2| 
139. 0! 131. 5) 
110. 2} 108. 7] 
92.5' 93.4 
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Taste 4.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN SPECIFIED CITIES BY MONTHS AND YEARS JANUARY, 1029, TO DECEMBER, 
1932, INCLUSIVE—Continued 11918—100) 








City and year , — 





—_— 


New Haven: 
1929 


141. 
114. 
100. 
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TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF Fo: 
IN SPECIFIED CITIES BY MONTHS AND YEARS JANUARY, 1929, TO DECEMB 
1932, INCLUSIVE—Continued 

1913=100 








A 


City and year _ a i = . : De. are 


Se | 
_.| 146.7) 146.7] 144.3] 144.6) 147.2] 149.3! 150. 152. 6| 154.7! 153.3] 151.8 
| 146. 5| 145. 5| 145.6) 147. 4| 146.8] 143.7 134. 3} 136. 2) 136. 2| 133.9] 127. 4) 
| 123.4} 119.9] 120.0} 119.0! 118.7) 116.7) 115. 115. 2} 115. 5| 114. 4 113. 2| 
| 106.9} 104. 9] 104. 5 104.6 102.8) 100.8| 101.1] 99.7| 98.7] 97.9) 98.2) 98.7 
| ' 
| 162.0 161. 4 159.01 157.9] 161.3) 164. 2} 167.8] 171.1 170. 7| 168.7) 165.0! 163. 2 
| 161.9} 160.8} 156.0] 157.3) 155.9! 154.6} 150.9] 149. 1| 154. 5| 155.5) 150.1) 146. 5| 


135. 9} 136. 0} 134.1) 131.0! 127.7) 128. 5} 129.9) 129.8) 128.3) 1) 122. 1) 31. 
110. 1) 110. 5} 109.8) 106. 2} 106. 1! - 1) 108.7) 107.9) 107.4) 105.8 T02. 3} 


y 








| 
| 
| 

















} 











United States: 
_ _) ae . 6) 154.4) 153.0) 151.6) 153.3) 154. 8) 160. 8) 160. 5) 159. 7) 158. 0! 5 
.4) 153.0) 150.1, 151. 2) 150.1) 147.9) 144.0) 143.7) 145.6) 144.4) 141.4) 137. 2) 
. 8} 127.0) 126.4) 124.0) 121.0) 118.3) 119.0) 119.7) 119.4) 119.1) 116. 7| -114.3 
. 3) 105.3) 105.0) 103.7) 101.3) 100.1) 101.0) 100.8) 100.3) 100. 4) 99. 4) 98.7 








Retail Prices of Coal in February, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 

retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coa! 
delivered to consumers but do not include F sine for storing the coal 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

The following tables show average retail prices of coal per ton of 
2,000 pounds on February 15, 1932, and January 15 and February 15, 
1933. Table 1 shows for the United States average retail prices, 
index numbers (1913=100), and percentage change in the year and 
in the month. Table 2 shows average retail prices by cities. 

Taste 1._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 


UNITED STATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON FEBRUARY 15, 1933, COMPARED 
WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15, 1933 








| Per cent of increase 


— | (+) _or decrease 
Average retail price on | {+} Feb. 15, 1933, 


compared with— 





Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1932 | 1933 1933 | 1932 





Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_--...........- 
Index (1913= 100.0) 
Chestnut 
Average price per 2,000 pounds--.-.....-----.- 
Index (1913= 100.0) 


Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds--............-... 
Index (1913= 100.9) 
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TanLe 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, FEBRUARY 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1933, BY CITIES 








City, and kind of coal 





Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
High volatile 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


pride Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Buffalo, a 2s 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Chicago, Il.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg- -- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed -- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Detroit, Mich:: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Prepared sizes— 
High volatile. 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Fall River, Mass.: 
—— anthracite— 


1932 | 


1933 





Feb. 
15 


$6. 50 


14. 00 
13. 75 


9. 38 
7.14 





Jan. 
15 


$6. 12 


13. 
12. 


25 
75 
75 
. 86. 
07 





Feb. 


15 


City, and kind of coal 


1932 


1933 





Feb. 
15 


Jan. 


15 





—_— -——_} - 





$6. 


13. 
12. 








Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg - - - 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
oy prepared sizes - 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Memphis, Tenn.: 


Bituminous, s, prepared sizes - 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
ss Aang anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


” Pea 
zes— 
High volatile 


Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Peoria, Ill.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
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TaBLE 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FoR 
HOUSEHOLD USE, FEBRUARY 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1933 
BY CITIES—Continued = 








1932 | 1933 





City, and kind of coal | City, and kind of coal 
| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
15 15 : 


| 
| 








Philadelphia, Pa.: St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 





$17. 35 
wginenatiid 17. 10 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
Chestnut , 7 . 78 High volatile ' 9. 40 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4. 3. 26 oe Low volatile 11. 86 
Portland, Me.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | _ Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
5. 5. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Chestnut ’ . 6 . 60 | New Mexico anthracite— 
Portland, Oreg.: Cerillos egg 26.00 | 25.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11. ; Colorado anthracite— 
Providence, R. I.: Egg 25. 50 | 24. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 17.00 | 15.00 
e . 7 75 || Savannah, Ga.: 
S| a eee . 75 | f . 50 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 8.45 | ? 8. 28 
Richmond, Va.: Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
hd HEROES eters . | 3. . 50 | 10.05} 8.93 
Chestnut .é 3. Chestnut ; 10.03} 8.68 
Bituminous— Seattle. Wash.: 
Prepared sizes— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.17 | 9.79 | 
High volatile . 6.8 ; Springfield, Ill.: 
Low volatile ’ ' . Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.34} 3.68 
Run of mine— Washington, D. C.: 
Low volatile A : . 7 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rochester, N. Y.: 315.40 |314. 46 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Chestnut 315.40 |314.15 
14. 25 | 13.25 | 13. 22 Bituminous— 
14. 25 | 13.00} 13. Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 38.46 | 38.18 
Low volatile 310. 36 310.13 
16.41 | 15.22 | 15.22 Run of mine— . 
Ea 16.47 | 15.22 | 15.22 i 37.50 | 3 7. 50 
Bituminous, prepares sizes_| 5.73 | 5.44 | 5. 47 



































1 The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in bins. 

2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 

3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in Certain 
Foreign Countries 


HE index numbers of retail prices of food published by certain 

foreign countries have been brought together with those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor in the subjoined table, the base years in all cases being as 
given in the original reports. As stated in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries dif- 
fers widely. ‘These results, which are designed merely to show price 
trends and not actual differences in prices in the several countries 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable with one 
another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities included 
on successive dates. Indexes are shown for July of each year frow 
1926 to 1930, inclusive, and by months since January, 1931. 
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Country 


United 
States 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Canada 





Computing agency--- 


Bureau of 
Statistics 


Bureau of 
Census 

and Sta- 
tistics 


Federal 
Statistics 
Bureau 


M wi 


0 
Industry, 


General 
Direction 
of Statis- 

tics 


Depart- 
ment 
of Labor 


National 
Tariff 
Commis- 
sion 


Central 
Bureau of 
Statistics 





—_— 


Number of localities_. 





30 


Shanghai 





Commodities in- 


cluded 


46 foods 
and gro- 
ceries 








1923-1927 


July, 1914 


24 foods 


July, 1914 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND | 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








Country 


Estonia 


Finland 


France 





Computing agency - -- 





Bureau of 
Statistics 


Ministry 
of Social 
Affairs 


Commis- 
sion of 
Cost of 
Living 


Bureau 


Germany| Hungary 


Ireland 





Federal | Central 
Statistical) Office of 


Statistics 


Depart- 
ment of ; 
Industry : 
and Com- 
merce 





Number of localities _- 


21 


Paris 


72 


Budapest 


105 





Commodities 


Foods 


Foods 


Foods 


Foods 


Foods 





January- 
June, 1914 


January- 
June, 1914 


October, 
1913-July, 
1914 





July, 1914 


July, 1914 





January 
SE aE 











1, 104.5 


1, 102.3 
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NDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








| 
Switzer- | United 


Nether- | New Zea- Swed 
Sweden | land teens 


lands | land 


| terete , South 
| Norway | Poland Africa 
aamine ieidinedne ~ = i 
Census | Central | Office of . | 
| Bureau “ | Central Board of | Federal ; 
, - .. | and Sta-| Bureau | Census 3 | Ministry 
omputing agency. -| of — tistics Of-| of Sta- | Statisti- Social | Labor 


fice tistics | C@! Office and Sta-| Welfare | Office |of Labor 





tistics 














| 
Number of localities ; - 2 95 


| 











Commodities includ- Foods | 


59 foods Foads Foods 24 foods 


| 49 34 
| Foods | Foods | 21 foods 











July, 1914 1927 | (Oop lsuty, 1914'June, 1914 July, 1914 
’ | 














Sas ss sts 


2.2 
2.3 
3. 5 
6.4 
7.2 
5.9 
2.9 
0.8 
0.3 
68.3 | 
69. 6 | 
69. 1 


SSSSSSRASPRE 
NNW One eR O 





WHOLESALE PRICES 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to February, 1933 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale 
prices by groups of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 1932, 
inclusive, and by months from January, 1931, to date: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1925 = 100.0] 








| i 
Hides Metals : 

Farm and and | Build- 
Year and month prod- | Foods jleather metal 
ucts prod- prod- 
ucts ucts 


Chem- 
ing icals 
mate-| and 
rials | drugs 








~) 


68. 1 
70. 9 
75. 
93. 

123. 
125. 
174. 
171. 
109. 
104. 
104. 

101. 

| 105. 

| 100. 
107. 
121. 
109. 

100. 


90. 
| 80. 
86. 
| 116. 

150. 
136. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, FEBRUARY, 
AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933 


[1926 = 100.0] 








February, | February, 
1932 1933 





I I iit circksllh daicinchie wrestitaphicbieisccion ee ae Ce pe 
Semimanufactured articles 

Finished products 

Nonagricultural commodities 

All commodities other than farm products and foods 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 






A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of February will be found in the following state- 


ment: 






INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF FEBRUARY 4, 11, 18, AND 
25, 1933 





[1926= 100. 0] 

























































Feb. 11 
ins 2 toni bawdes pt rede ssaentnandaterie + 60. 0 60. 2 60. 1 59.7 
i ihciiid initia isn ddens sabe ecechosubniewsonssaeink 40. 2 41.2 41.9 40.8 
te nin dvb decudccocnitancosedkmnimadee apie oe 53. 6 54.4 54.3 53.7 
dv accksdow~ oacetodonendadnacous 68. 3 68. 1 67.9 67.6 
kak Cdinbcnsdewetinn baswwssasdvesoduneaneeeks 51.4 51.0 51.0 50. 7 
Fuel eee bepting................. OS OE ee Oe eee 64.7 64.7 64. 4 64. 3 
Metals and metal products____..-..___- Baad she wolipeedna gee’ 78. 1 77.9 77.6 77.4 
Building materials---_....---- OE Pea oe Sa Bt Ee Ss Side a 70.0 69. 6 69. 6 69.9 
Chemicals and drugs- -_----- SPU, Sees re GORE Ss HST: 5 REC Pee 71.8 71.4 71.4 71.3 
EE ECS ER eS SE hy Jalttelinade be 72.8 72.7 72.7 72.7 
Miscellaneous. - -- : scanners pnt ativan Ragen tesied 60.8 60. 6 59. 7 59.6 
| 









Wholesale Price Trends During February, 1933 





Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a decrease from January, 1933, to February, 1933. This 
index number which includes 784 commodities or price series weighted 
according to the importance of each commodity and based on the 
average prices for the year 1926 as 100, averaged 59.8 for February 
as compared with 61.0 for January, showing a decrease of 2 per cent 
between the two months. When compared with February, 1932, 
with an index number of 66.3, a decrease of over 9% per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases in the average prices of 
barley, corn, oats, rye, live poultry, cotton, eggs, lemons, oranges, hay, 
fresh milk in New York, and wool caused the group as a whole to de- 
crease slightly less than 4 per cent from the previous month. Increases 
were recorded in the average prices of most wheat, calves, cows, steers, 
hogs, tobacco, and sweetpotatoes. 

Among foods price decreases during the month were reported for 
butter, cheese, evaporated milk, most canned fruits and vegetables, 
cured and fresh beef, mutton, dressed poultry, coffee, cocoa beans, 
lard, and granulated sugar. On the other hand, dried fruits, canned 
tomatoes, fresh lamb, fresh pork, veal, and raw sugar averaged higher 
than in the month before. The group as a whole decreased about 
3% per cent in February when compared with January. 

he hides and leather products group decreased 1% per cent during 
the month due to decreases in all subgroups. Textile products as a 
whole decreased slightly more than 1% per cent from January to 
February. All subgroups shared in the decline. 

In the fuel and lighting materials group sharp reductions in the 
average prices of sate petroleum and petroleum products caused the 
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group as a whole to decline more than 3% per cent during the month. 
Bituminous coal, coke, and electricty showed minor reductions also, 
while ras increased slightly and anthracite coal remained at the 
January level. 

Metals and metal products as a whole showed a further downward 
tendency for February, with all subgroups contributing to the decline. 
The index for the group was 1 per cent lower than for the month 
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TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


784 PRICE SERIES. 
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before. In the group of building materials the average prices of brick 
and tile, cement, and lumber moved upward during the month. 
Paint and paint materials, and other building materials moved down- 
ward, while structural steel showed no change during February. The 
group as a whole recorded a decrease of less than one-half of 1 per 
cent between the two months. 
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In the group of chemicals and drugs all subgroups showed slight 
recessions during February, causing the group to decline practically 
one-half of 1 per cent from the month before. As a whole the house- 
gl goods group decreased slightly more than three-fourths of 

1 per cent from the previous month, both furniture and furnishings 
shared in the decline. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased 3% per cent 
between January and February, due to declining prices of automobile 
tires and tubes, crude rubber, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Cattle feed and paper and pulp showed increases during the month. 

The February averages for all the special groups of commodities 
were below those for January, ranging from 1 per cent in the case of 
semimanufactured articles to more than 3% per cent in the case of raw 
materials. 

Between January and February price decreases took place in 253 
instances, increases in 57 instances, while in 474 instances no change 
in price occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE ger Bas GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
OD ES 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Purchasing 


. Pree power of 
Febeuary, | January, | February, | the dolar 
, ‘ February, 

1933 


Groups and subgroups 





$1. 672 


2. 445 
3. 058 
. 494 
. 262 
. 862 
. 908 
. 656 
. 908 
. 992 
. 848 
471 
. 20 
. 445 
. 808 
. 284 
- 953 
. 634 
2. 037 


All commodities 








Farm products... -- 


Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
pp le 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Re ok watt Riings ne dens ennindapueticien 
Fruits and vegetables _ - 


Other foods <2 TS © VETS nee a nel 
Hides and leather products-__--_______-- 

Boots and shoes. er: 

Hides and skins_- 

Leather __ -- --- 

Other leather products -- 
Textile ete 

Clothing 


STRESSES |S 


ao 
— 


SSR SSS 


Silk and rayon. ha 

Woolen and worsted goods - : 

Nee csieemniiin 
Fuel and lighting materials 

Anthracite coal... .__- OO eee 

Bituminous coal 

Coke. ee 

Electricity -. 





Ne IAHSHNWNWAWK NNW OWCWOYKN KH eS eI I 


Ponslia products 
Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements - - 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals_..............--- ; 
Plumbing and heating 
Buildi i 
Bric and tile 


Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 

Other building materials 


! Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF ¢ 
MODITIES—Continued 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Purchasing 
5 February, | January, | February, | ,P°' 
Groups and subgroups ona —_ ene the a ! 


193 





i) 


Chemicals and drugs-_- 
Chemicals___- . dei 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _ _- 
Fertilizer materials- _- sfilin 
Mixed fertilizers 
House-furnishing goods__- - 
Furnishings- : 
Furniture___- 
Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes_--- 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude : 
Other miscellaneous 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products-_- 
Nonagricultural commodities ae) <oe 
All commodities other than farm products and foods 
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COST OF LIVING 









Changes in Cost of Canadian Family Budget, 1922 to 1932 






HE Canadian Department of Labor has recently issued figures ' 
showing the cost per week, in specified months from 1922 to 1932, 
of the family budget in terms of average retail prices of certain classes 
of commodities in some 60 Canadian cities. 
The following items are included in the budget: 











TABLE 1.—-ITEMS OF CANADIAN FAMILY BUDGET 























































j Quan- || 4 Quan- 
Item tity Item tity 
Foods (29): Foods (29}—Continued. 
Beef, sirloin, steak .. ....-.-- pomeee 2 Beans, hand-picked__-______--- pounds... 2 
aaa ee 2 Apples, RN oa. cece Se.... 1 
{| ee eae pis ac 1 Prunes, medium_. me OK 1 
SERRE TE See 1 Sugar, granulated___- POOP. LY 4 
Pe a. ooh thes do 1 i. ie SS Soe 2 
Pork, salt 5 belle tee one 2 TR is re Se 4 
Bacon, breakfast___- --_- bide ee 1 »: | Saas Fede a oe \4 
isn ie sendieeoaninacie 2 | Seales Se RS oe do. __- 14 
ae a es ...dozen 1 | SS PRCT Sa amet eA” bags _. 1g 
RR tee ates Senos as oe 1 | . Ja ee lg iié¢ 
Rs a _..quarts __ 6 | | Starch, laundry..........._- dumboas pounds. 14 
Bete. Geen. ..............._ pends... 2 || Fuel and lighting: 
Butter, creamery -.-.........-- _do_. 1 | Ce eee. wk... tons__ 46 
NED 6 ot hi vine em adin on do___- 1 | Coal, bituminous....___..._..... do.... lig 
CEG SS Sela Se ae ae 1 nd cords __ 6 
EER, 5 eee. RRS es do_. 15 | A RR EE det | ee Vie 
Uf a do_. 10 || 2) | Rei OT Re gallons__ 1 
Rolled oats. . - Nk egal ihc tlic 5 | ARR aie RO aR rae SSE months__ 14 
GIN SEE ER SN 2 || 
it 









! Kind most sold since October, 1922. 






While this budget serves to indicate the rise or fall from time to 
time in the cost of the included items, it is not intended to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel for an average family in Canada or 
in any one of its Provinces. The quantities of meats, cereals, dairy 
products, etc., in this budget were adopted as constituting a weekly 
liberal allowance for the healthy family of a man engaged in hard 
physical labor. An average family, however, with an income sufficient 
to do so, would purchase less meat, etc., but more fresh and canned 
vegetables, fruit, etc., so that there would be little change in the total 
amount of expenditure for food. 

For the average family of five the expenditure for the items in this 
budget would perhaps be equivalent to 65 per cent of the total income. 
It is estimated that an allowance for clothing and sundries would 
increase the given totals about 50 per cent. 























! Canada. Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1931 (issued as a supplement 
to the Labor Gazette, Januery, 1932). Ottawa, 1932, pp. 6,7. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1932 
(issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1933). Ottawa, 1933, p. 6. 
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TABLE 2.—COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET IN CANADA IN SPECIFIF 


MONTHS, 1922 TO 1932 


for an average family 
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[This budget is intended to show the change in the cost of items included, not to show the minimu: 








All (29) 
foods 


Starch, 
laundry 
(4% pound) 


Fuel and 
lighting 


Rent (44 
month) 





TEN cossit: catiich i tibathtiniveis wane kan a 
| § SNR Ts ie Sees eee SR ; 
: January. 
SESS 
: January ---- asia tinged 
RSS a 
: January 
July : 
December 
: January------ 
July_- 3 
December 
ERE CR RES Se ; 
July __- ide a elretbay 
STE A SIN SE ae ae 
: Januery......... eta és hes hele ciple orate 
July 
December- 
Sit Uic odin bird Shs oSa es mead 
July 


Ee ee ee nt) 


July_- : 
December -_----- eb aplbiickn tiealtgtid tities aah 





$11. 03 
10. 27 
10. 52 
10. 17 
10. 78 
9. 91 
10. 77 
10. 49 
11. 63 
11. 07 
11. 37 
10. 92 
11.17 
11.19 
10. 80 
11. 31 
11. 30 
10. 98 
11. 83 
11. 88 
10. 91 
10. 10 
9. 86 
8.11 

. 85 
. 68 
. 78 
. 04 








$3. 53 
3. 41 
3. 61 
3. 48 
3. 49 
3. 37 

. 37 
. 28 
. 44 
3. 32 


3. 33 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for January, 1933 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Sraristician, Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for January show 8,138 aliens admitted to the United 

States, the immigrants or newcomers for permanent residence in 
this country numbering 1,511 and the nonimmigrants or visitors 6,627. 
This is a decrease of both classes compared with the previous month, 
when 1,846 immigrants and 7,132 nonimmigrants, a total of 8,978 
aliens, were admitted. Alien departures from the country during 
January included 5,019 emigrants and 11,793 nonemigrants. A 
total of 14,159 American citizens left during the month for foreign 
lands and 19,792 returned. 

Of the 1,511 immigrants admitted in January, 822, or 54 per cent, 
came from European countries. Italy, the principal source of present- 
day immigration from overseas, contributed 181, over two-thirds of 
whom came in under the immigration act of 1924, as husbands, wives, 
and unmarried children of United States citizens. Poland was second 
with 173, followed by Germany with 119. The other countries of 
Europe, with a total of 349, sent less than 60 each. The Western 
Hemisphere supplied 639 of the January immigrants, Canada and 
Mexico contributing the major portion or 94 per cent, 333 coming 
from the former and 172 from the latter. Compared with the 
corresponding month a year ago, European immigration dropped 37 
per cent, Canadian immigration 26 per cent, and from other countries 
24 per cent. 

During January last, 1,220 aliens were deported from the United 
States for various causes under the immigration laws, and 82 indigent 
aliens were returned to their native land at their own request. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER er FROM JULY 1, 1932, TO JANUARY 
31, 1 








Inward Outward 








Aliens admitted Aliens deparved 

_ United 
States 
a citizens 
rm NOM: | oy | emi. | NOP" | gi [de 
8 grant er grant par’ 














July, 1932_...| 2,079} 10, 534) 12, 613 40, 619 11, 328) 24, 089) 35,417] 59, 298) 94, 715 
August, 1932.) 2,719) 14, 107) 16, 826 70, 896 605) 8, 783) 20, 141) 28,924) 57, 887) 86, 811 


; 3, 129) 21, 348) 24, 477 84, 735 596} 8, 856) 17, 290) 26, 146) 38, 368) 64, 514 
October, 1952.| 2,388} 14, 407) 16, 795 44, 853 590} 7, 788) 14,776) 22,564) 28, 854) 51, 418 


November, 
2,006| 8, 681) 10, 687 25, 566 428} 8,031) 13,062) 21,093] 22,129) 43, 222 


1, 846) 7,132) 8,978 22, 237 424) 8,040) 13, 233) 21,273) 20, 461) 41, 734 
1,511} 6,627] 8, 138 22, 297 270} 5,019) 11, 793} 16,812) 19, 792) 36, 604 


15, 678) 82, 836) 98, 514 311, 203} 3,474) 57, 845/114, 384/172, 229) 246, 789/419, 018 


—_— 
- 


BE 2 8k $s 


—— 





§ 
& 









































' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
* These aliens (exclusive of visitors across land borders) are included among aliens departed, they having 
entered the United States, legally or illegally, and later deported. 
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Immigration into Canada During 1932 


DECREASE of 25 per cent in the total number of immigrants 
admitted to Canada during the calendar year 1932 as compared 
with 1931 is shown in the Statistics of the Dominion Departmen: 0 
Immigration and Colonization, published in the February, 1933, issie 
of the Canadian Labor Gazette (p. 249). Of the 20,591 immigrants 
who were admitted in 1932, 3,327 were British, 13,709 were from the 
United States, 909 were classified as belonging to northern European 
races, and 2 646 to other races. In contrast with the record for 1931. 
these figures show a reduction of 57 per cent in British immigration. 
10 per cent in the number of immigrants from the United States, 3] 
per cent in the number of immigrants of northern European races, and 
21 per cent for other races. 
In Table 1 the extent of immigration to Canada for each racial 
group in 1931 and 1932 is reported. Table 2 gives the sex, occu P \- 


tional class, and the destination of the immigrants admitted to the 
Dominion in 1932. 


TABLE 1.—IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGIN, 1931 AND 1932 








1931 1932 Origin 1931 





Other races—C ontinued. 
2, 161 Czech 
350 


800 
76 


3, 327 
United States 5, 13, 709 

















Northern European races: 


40 
49 


32 
90 
562 











Other races: 
Albanian 








Bear 
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TO CANADA DURING 1932, BY SEX, OCCUPATIONAL CLASS, 


TaBLE 2--IMMIGRATION 
AND DESTINATION 








From Vi 
the Sex, occupational class, a 
United and destination ports 


States 


Sex, occupational class, 
and destination 





Occupational class—Con. | 


Women. Mining class: 
Children under 18 





Total Children 

ova Female domestic servants: 
, 18 years and over 
Occupational class Under 18 y 
Other classes: 








Ete alec a 


Farming class: 


SS 2 


M Women 
Women . Children 


Children E 
Laboring class: Destination 
Men Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Women 
Children Prince Edward Island 


Mechanics: 


Pee: 


Peden oi OR et 





Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 
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Official—United States 


lowa.—Workmen’s Compensation Service. Tenth biennial report, for the periy 
ending June 30, 1932, and report of decisions by the department and Siu 
courts. Des Moines, 1932. 168 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Workmen’s Compensati On 


Department. Annual report, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1932.  Topek 
1932. 14 pp. 


Data from advance copy of report were published in otintien: 1932, issue. 
MassacuvsetTts.—Department of Education. Division of Immigration an 


Americanization. Annual report, for the year ending November 30, 193? 
[ Boston, 19337] 15 pp. 


Through the friendly services of the division the State endeavors to assimilat; 
its foreign-born residents and assist them in various difficulties. 
Department of Labor and Industries. Labor Bulletin No. 163: Thiriict) 


annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1931. [Bosto 
154322] 76 pp. 
MrinneEsota.—Compensation Insurance Board. Fifth biennial repori, covering 
the period ending December 31, 1932. St. Paul, 1933. 22 pp., charts. 
Contains an explanation of the 1931 and 1932 emergency increases in compen. 
sation insurance premium rates, with summary tables showing the experience 0! 
insurance companies writing workmen’s compensation in the State. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 176: Causes 


compensated accidents, year ended June 30, 1930. Prepared by Division 0 
Statistics and Information. Albany, 1932. 71 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 








Special Bulletin No. 178: Cost of compensation, two years, 1930 ani 
1931. Prepared by Division of Statistics and Information. Albany, 193: 
92 pp. - 

Reviewed in this issue. 





Division of Junior Placement. Jobs for juniors. New York, 80 Cenir: 
Street, 1932. 8 pp. (Revised.) 


Unemployment and the junior worker: Some problems to be fac: 

in dealing with unemployed boys and girls during a period of business depres- 
sion and a suggested plan for meeting those problems. New York, 80 Centré 
Street, 1931. 6 pp. 


Nort Daxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Fourteenth annual 
report, from November 1, 1931, to October 31, 1932. Bismarck, 1932. 32 pp. 


The report covers employment, production, and accidents. 








—— Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Minimum Wage Department. Seventh 


biennial report, for the biennium ending June 30, 1982. Bismarck, [1932?). — 


39 pp. 


Oxn10o.—Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Report. Part II]—Studies : 


and reports. Columbus, 1933. 304 pp., charts. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Mines. Tons of coal mined, ry s worked, 
persons employed, killed and injured, explosives used, 1932. arrisbur |, 
1933. 28 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


A tabular statement, by mines and regions, covering the salient statistics of 


anthracite mining in Pennsylvania for the year 1932. 
970 
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hy sconstn.—Industrial Commission. Bureau of Unemployment Relief Series, 


: A report of the expenditures for unemployment relief and the types of relief 
Wien in Wisconsin during 1932, with an estimate of the cost of relief in 1933. 


4 xitED States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 1999 (72d 


No. 4: Unemployment relief in Wisconsin, 1932-1933. Madison, 1933. 
33 pp., map. 


Cong., 2d sess.): Prevent interstate commerce in industrial activities in which 
persons are employed more than five days per week or six hours per day. Report 
(to accompany H. R. 14518) of Mr. Connery, Committee on Labor. Washing- 
ton, 19388. 65 pp. 


Committee on Labor. Siz-hour day—five-day week. Hearings 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.) on H. R. 14105, a bill to prevent interstate commerce in 
certain commodities and articles oduced or manufactured in industrial 
activities in which persons are employed more than five days per week or siz 
hours per day, January, 1933. Washington, 1933. 262 pp. 


Committee on Ways and Means. National emergency relief. 
Hearings (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on H. R. 12353, a bill to relieve destitution, 
to broaden the lending powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
to create employment by authorizing and expediting a public-works program 
and providing a method of financing such program, May and June, 19382. 
Washington, 1932. 309 pp. 


Senate. Document No. 129 (72d Cong., 1st sess.): Railroad salaries. 
Letter of Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to Hon. Jamts Couzens, United States Senate, transmitting certain 
information relative to salaries of officials on Class I railroads in December, 

















1929, and March, 1932. Washington, 1932. 651 pp. 








Committee on Manufactures. Federal aid for unemployment 
relief. Hearings (72d Cong., 2d sess.) on S. 5125, a bill to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Federal Government with the several States in relieving the hardship 
and suffering caused by unemployment, and for other purposes, January 
and February, 1933. Washington, 1983. 553 pp. In two parts. 


Relief on unemployed transients. Hearings (72d Cong., 
2d sess.) on S. 6121, a bill to amend Title I of the emergency relief and con- 
struction act of 1932, approved July 21, 1932 (47 Stat. L. 709), by authorizing 
cooperation by the Federal Government with the several States and Territories 
in relieving distress among unemployed needy transients, January 13-25, 
1983. Washington, 1933. 203 pp. 








Committee on the District of Columbia. Emergency unemploy- 
ment relief and care of persons in distress. Hearing (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on 
S. 4781, a bill authorizing an emergency appropriation for the relief of needy 
and distressed residents of the District of Columtna and for the temporary care of 
transient and homeless persons in said district, June 1, 1932. Washington, 
1932. 27 pp. 





Committee on the Judiciary. Thirty-hour work week. Hearings 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.) on S. 5267, a bill to prevent interstate commerce in certain 
commodities and articles produced or manufactured in industrial activities in 
which persons are employed more than five days per week or six hours per day, 
January and February, 19338. Washington, 1933. 641 pp. Intwo parts. 


— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Commerce yearbook, 19382. Vol. IIl—Foreign countries. Washington, 1933. 
743 pp., maps, charts. 


Reviews economic conditions and events in 78 foreign countries, the subjects 
overed including production, prices, and, for some countries, labor conditions. 


—— Bureau of Mines. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932. Washington, 1932. 30 pp. 


The work of the health and safety branch during the year included chemical 
and pathological studies of the effects of carbon monoxide, toxicity of refrigerants, 
silicosis, and the effects of air pollution by automobile-exhaust gas. 








Technical Paper 534: Falls of roof and coal in mines operating in 
the Pittsburgh coal bed, Panhandle district, West Virginia, by J. W. Paul and 
J. N. Geyer. Washington, 1932. 34 pp., map, diagrams. 
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The result of studies in six mines to ascertain the methods used to preve; 
injury to workers from falls of roof material and of coal from the sides. 
Unitep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technica] 


Paper 537: Maintenance of electrical mine equipment from the viewpoint of |); 
safety inspector, by E. J. Gleim and H. B. Freeman. Washington, 1932. 22 », 


Outlines inspection procedure, discusses the most common defects in equipme: t. 
and describes some safety practices adopted. 

Technical Paper 541: A study of mine roof of the Pittsburgh coal 
bed in the Pittsburgh mining district, by J. W. Paul and L. N. Plein. = Wash- 
ington, 1932. 98 pp., map, diagrams. 

Describes a study made to determine to what extent the methods of mining and 
timbering of mines influence falls of roofs and coal resulting in injury or deat) 
workers, and calls attention to preventive measures. 

Bureau of Standards. Circular No. 397: Safety for the household 
Washington, 1932. 102 pp., diagrams, illus. 

A discussion of hazards which occur in the home, with suggestions on how to 
eliminate or at least reduce the great number of accidents in the household, 
estimated to cause approximately 30,000 deaths a year. 

Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: 

Occupation statistics—Color and nativity of gainful workers. Washingion, 


1933. 40 pp. (Reprint of chapter 3, Volume V, Fifteenth Census reports on 
population.) ° 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 576: 
Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1931. 
Washington, 1933. 165 pp. 

An advance summary of this report was published in the Monthly Labor 

Review for June, 1932. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 97: The employment of women in 
the sewing trades of Connecticut (preliminary report). Washington, 1932. 
13 pp. 





























Bulletin No. 99: The installation and maintenance of toilet 
facilities in places of employment. Washington, 1933. 86 pp., charts. 


One of a series of handbooks being prepared by the Women’s Bureau on stand- 
ards and practices in working conditions for women. 





Bulletin No. 101: The employment of women in vitreous enameling, 
by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1932. 61 pp., illus. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin (1932) No. 16: 
Bibliography of research studies in education, 1930-31. Washington, 1932. 
459 pp. 
Includes references on manual and vocational training, vocational guidance, 
and adult education. 








Employees’ Compensation Commission. Sizteenth annual report, July 1, 
1981, to June 30, 19382. Washington, 1932. 68 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Bre.otum.—Ministére de 1|’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 
Rapport sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail pendant 
les années 1927, 1928, and 1929. Brussels, 1932. 259 pp. 


Report on the operation of the workmen’s compensation law in Belgium during 
the years 1927 to 1929. 
Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Canada, 1933: The official handbook of present 
conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, 1933. 192 pp., map, charts, illus. 
A compilation of material obtained from different branches of the Government, 
including data on building operations, cooperation, cost of living, employment, 
industrial disputes, old-age pensions, prices, production, and unemployment relief. 
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CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1932. 
Ottawa, 1933. 30 pp. (Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 
1933.) 

Data from the report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1930, 1931, and 1932. Ottawa, 

1933. 71 pp. (issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1933.) 

Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 





CzECcHOSLOVAKIA.—Socialni Ustav. Publikace Cislo 56: Svétové hospoddtské 
krise a nezaméstnanost. Prague, 1932. 186 pp., charts. 

Contains a number of articles by various authors dealing with the world’s 
economic depression and with unemployment. Printed in Czech, with summaries 
in German. 

Danzig (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Danziger statistisches Taschen- 
buch, 19383. Danzig, 1932. 176 pp., map. 

Includes information on prices, wages, employment, welfare work, social 
jnsurance, etc. Some of the statistics are for 1932 but the greater part of them 
are for 1931 and earlier years. 

FinLanD.—[Sosialiministerié. Sosialinen Tutkimus- ja Tilastotoimisto.] Tyédssd 
sattuneet tapaturmat vuonna 1928. Helsingfors, 1932. 61 pp. (Suomen 
Virallinen Tilasto, XX VI A, uusi sarja 2.) 

A report on accidents in Finland in 1928, with comparative data for earlier 
years. The table of contents and some of the table heads are in both Finnish 
and French. 

—— Tilastollisen Piadtoimiston. Suomen tilastollinen vuosikirja, 1932. Helsing- 
fors, 1982. 874 pp. (In Finnish and French.) 

This statistical annual for Finland includes information on employment, work 
of employment offices, industrial accidents, strikes and lockouts, wages, and 
workers’ organizations. The section of the volume giving international compari- 
sons ineludes statistics on labor disputes, unemployment, and index numbers of 
wholesale prices and cost of living. The data relate principally to 1931 and earlier 
years, but for wholesale prices and cost of living figures are given for 1932. 
Great Britarn.—Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 67: Manual 

dexterity—effects of training. I. Transfer of training in manual dexterity and 
visual discrimination, by B M. Henshaw, P. Holman, and J. N. Langdon. 
II. Distribution of practice in manual dexterity, by E. M. Henshaw and P. 
Holman. London, 1933. 37 pp. 

Tests were carried out in these investigations to determine whether training 
in one form of manual operation assists in training for another form of manual 
activity, and the effect of overtraining and of different lengths of work period on 
output. The first study failed to show that there was any transferred ability as 
the result of training and the second that there is probably far more waste time 
in overtraining than is generally supposed. 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 75: 

Gob-fires—Part I, Explosions in sealed-off areas in nongassy seams, by T. N. 

Mason and F. V. Tideswell. London, 1933. 30 pp., diagrams, illus. 

—— Ministry of Lebor. Report on the work of local committees for juvenile employ- 
ment during the year 1931. London, 1982. 29 pp. 

A brief review of this report was published in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January, 1933 (p. 106). 

GrEeEcE.—Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique de la Grece, 19381. 
Athens, [19327]. 452 pp., maps, charts. (In Greek and French.) 

This general statistical yearbook of Greece includes statistics on production, 
prices, employment, and social insurance. 

Huneary.—Statisztikai Hivatal. Gazdasdgstatisztikai adatok, 1926-1932. Buda- 
pest, 1932. 104 pp., charts. (In Hungarian and French.) 

Contains data on social insurance, public employment service, unemployment, 
prices and cost of living, labor organizations, etc. 
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Inpo—Cuina, Frencu.—lInspection Générale du Travail. Compte-rendu sur 
fonctionnement de linspection générale du travail, 1931-32. Hanoi, 193», 
24 pp. 

A report of the labor inspection service in French Indo-China for the year 
1931-32. The service deals with the regulation of labor contracts, industria! 
accidents, conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes, and placement .{ 
unemployed workers. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFiIce.—International Labor Conference, sixteenth session, 


Geneva, 1932. Record of proceedings. Geneva, 1932. Ixiii, 1003 pp. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


This volume of the proceedings of the International Labor Conference held at 
Geneva, April 12-30, 1932, contains in addition to the reports of the sessions 
lists of the members of delegations and of the various committees, the resolutions 
submitted to the conference, the annual reports of the different countries, and the 


resolutions and draft conventions and recommendations adopted by the 
conference. 


—— Methods of providing rest and alternation of shifts in automatic sheet-glas: 
works. (Fourth item on agenda of International Labor Conference, seventeent! 
session, Geneva, 1933, first discussion.) Geneva, 1933. 68 pp., charts. 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


Report of a general survey of the present systems of regulating the methods 
of providing rest and the alternation of shifts in automatic sheet-glass works in 
various countries. This information was brought together for use in the next 
session of the International Labor Conference, the question of rest periods and 
alternation of shifts in this industry being on the agenda of the conference. 
—— Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 36: Industrial relations in Great Britain, 


by J. H. Richardson. Geneva, 1933. 272 pp. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, American agent.) 


This is the first of a series of monographs which the International Labor 
Office plans to publish, dealing with the progress of industrial relations in various 
countries since the close of the World War. Beginning with a general outline 
of the social and economic background in Great Britain.at the close of the war. 
the author takes up a study first of the trade-union movement, then of the develop- 
ment of employers’ organizations, and devotes a chapter to methods of negotia- 
tion between the two groups of organizations. This is followed by a discussion 
of methods intended to promote good relations between employers and workers, 
dealing with such subjects as works councils, developments in the line of industria] 
welfare movements, progressive methods of labor management, and cooperation 
in national economic councils. Appendixes contain a brief bibliography, compar- 
ative hours and wages in various industries in 1914 and 1931, trade-union 
membership at various dates, a list of industrial disputes involving stoppages of 
work from 1905 to 1931, the constitution and functions of typical works councils, 
etc. 





Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 9: Noncontributory pensions. Geneva, 
1933. 140 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


A study of the noncontributory pension systems for the aged, invalids, and the 
blind, and for mothers, which are in force in different countries, dealing with the 
risks covered, conditions qualifying for the receipt of benefit, the laws relating to 
the computation of pension, and the financial resources and methods of adminis- 
tration of the various pension systems. 

Unemployment insurance and various ee of relief for the unemployed. 
(Third item on agenda of International Conference, seventeenth session, 


Geneva, 1933, first discussion.) Geneva, 1933. 299 pp. (World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 
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New Souta Wa.es.— Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the working 
of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1931. Sydney, 1933. 


26 pp. 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyraé. Norges bergverksdrift, 1931. Oslo, 19382. 
39 pp. 
Annual report on the mining industry in Norway for the fiscal year 1930, 
including statistics on number of workers employed and their wages. 
QUEENSLAND (AusTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of 


labor and chief inspector of factories and shops for year ended June 30, 1982. 
Brisbane, 1932. 55 pp. 


Spain.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Ocwvre réalisée depuis 
la proclamation dela République jusqu’au 8 Septembre 1932. Madrid, [19327]. 
174 pp. (In French.) 

This report reviews the work of the Spanish Ministry of Labor since its creation 
in 1920 up to September, 1932, and compares its method of organization under 
the Republic with that of the former régime. All official orders issued since 
April, 1931, are given and the principal labor laws are discussed. 

Union oF Souts Arrica.—Unemployment Investigation Committee. Report. 
Pretoria, 1932. 52 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Warsaw (Po.Lanp).—Magistrat. Prace Wydziatu Statystycznego. Budzety 
rodzin robotniczych W Warszawie, w latach 1927-1929. Warsaw, 1932. 
18*, 58 pp. 

Report of an investigation of the budgets of workers’ families during the years 
1927--1929 in the city of Warsaw. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrau Scrence. The Annals, Volume 
164: Palestine—a decade of development. Philadelphia, November, 1932. 
283 pp. 

Discusses Government, politics, economic problems, education, and social 
questions in Palestine. In addition to the material on Palestine, the volume 
includes a monograph on the French social insurance act. 

CampBE.L, C. Dovetas. British railways in boom and depression. London, P. 8. 
King & Son (Ltd.), 1932. 125 pp. 

A summary of a much longer work, not yet published. The purpose is not 
only to analyze the present situation, but to trace the relation of the trade 
fluctuations to the profits, wages, and general level of railway charges both 
before and since the adoption of the railways act of 1921. 

CANADIAN CouNnciIL ON CHILD AND Famity WELFARE. Publication No. 62: 
“In times like these.’’ Suggestions for the organization of community welfare 


and relief services, especially those dealing with the unemployed man and his 
family. Ottawa, 1932. 46 pp. 


Supplement A: The actual provision of relief (food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, etc.). Oitawa, 1932. 28 pp. 


Supplement B: The organization of special services for problems of 
particular type—homeless men, unemployed women, ex-service men. Ottawa, 
1932. 21 pp. : 


Supplement C: The organization of relief work programs (in coordina- 
tion with the social work program). Ottawa, 1932. 10 pp. 


CaruTon, Frank Tracy. Labor problems. New York, etc., D. C. Heath & Co., 
1933. 458 pp. 

As stated in the preface to this volume, “‘it is the purpose of the writer to 

present to the student of industrial relations and to the general reader a straight- 

forward study of the forces involved in what are commonly called labor problems. 
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The aim is not to justify or to condemn the practices and ideals of organized 
labor, of shop committees, or of employers and employers’ associations; it is {5 
analyze the phenomena of which the practices and ideals are the visible ma)jj- 
festations.” 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE FASCISTA DELL’INDUSTRIA ITALIANA. Annuc 
1931-32. Rome, 1932. 1263 pp. 


Downer, BENJAMIN J. Consequences of uncontrolled immigration. East Oran: 
N. J., 380 Main Street, 1932. 8 pp. 
Favors the compulsory registration of aliens. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES OF BosTON AND EMERGENCY PLANNING AND RESEAR: 
Bureau (Inc.). Unemployment relief funds for public works. Boston, 1932 
18 pp. 
A plan for the use of unemployment-relief funds for work on projects of 4 
permanent character. 
Fasian Socrety. Fabian Tract No. 239: Currency, credit, and the unemploymeni 
crisis, by Gilbert Slater. London, 11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 193 
15 pp. 
ForEMAN, CLARENCE J. Rent liens and public welfare: An economic and legal 


adjustment of industry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. 207 pp. (Lani 
Economics Series, edited by Richard T. Ely.) 


Freperick, J. Georece. For and against technocracy. New York, Busine: 
Bourse, 1933. 278 pp., charts. 


Readings in economic planning: The backgrounds, the details, the tendencies i) 
all kinds of planning, left and right. New York, Business Bourse, 1932 
359 pp., charts. 


GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND DER ANGESTELLTEN. Die Kommende_ Angestellter 
Generation. Berlin, 1933. 143 pp., charts. 

Deals with the coming generation of salaried employees and officials (‘‘ white- 
collar workers’’) in Germany, including information on education and apprentice- 
ship, working hours and earnings, etc. 

Gitson, Mary B. Unemployment insurance. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 30 pp. 

A review of the arguments for and against unemployment insurance wit! 
particular reference to the operations of the British unemployment-insuranc 
system. The author favors the adoption of such a system by the different State: 
Goopricu Co., B. F. Industrial cooperative gardening: The story of a cooperative 


farm plan sponsored by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Akron, Ohio [1932?]. 19 pp., 
illus. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CoopERATION. A record of a firs! 
international study conference on the State and economic life with special refer- 
ence to international economic and political relations, held at Milan on Ma) 
23-27, 1932, and organized by the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in collaboration with the Italian National Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation. Paris I, 2 rue de Montpensier, Palais Royal, 1932. 185 pp. 


LANDSORGANISATIONEN ISVERGE. Berdttelse verksamhet dr 1931. Stockholm, 1932 
272 pp., charts. 
A report on the organization and activities of labor unions in Sweden. 
LANDSORGANISATIONENS SKOLA. Férvaliningsndmndens berittelse éver verksam- 
heten dr 1929. Stockholm, 1929. 30 pp. 
Annual report on the labor-union schools in Sweden for the fiscal year 1929, 
covering 24 schools and their organizations and programs. 
Lewis, Cuartes F. A moderate rental housing project [Buhl Foundation) 1) 


Pittsburgh. 20 PP-» diagrams, illus. (Reprinted from The Architectural 
Record, vol. 70, No. 4, October, 1931.) 
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MarinzerR, Ricwarp. Betrieb und Betriebszugehérigkeit. Weimar, 1933. 86 pp. 
(Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, 31. Heft.) 


Deals with legislation relating to industrial establishments and their personnel 
in Germany, including laws dealing with trade agreements, labor protection, 
social insurance, and works councils. 

MerropoutitaN Lire Insurance Co. Social Insurance Monograph 8: British 


experience with unemployment insurance. Part 2, Extent and character of 
the British unemployment. problem. New York, [1932?]. 450 pp., charts. 


—_— Social Insurance Monograph 9: British experience with unemployment insur- 
ance. Part 3, The provisions of the acts (scope, contributions, and benefits, 
and conditions for benefits). New York, [1932?]|. 78 pp. 


These two monographs are summarized from evidence presented before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Part 2 gives a general view 
of the present employment situation in Great Britain, while Part 3 presents, in 
a concise and usable form, the more important features of the unemployment- 
insurance system. 





Policyholders Service Bureau. Methods of organizing and conducting indus- 
trial safety contests. New York, [19322]. 20 pp., illus. 


Analyzes practices and programs of representative industrial firms in connection 
with safety educational work and safety contests. 
Minnesota, UNiversity or. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 


A new plan for unemployment reserves, by Alvin H. Hansen and Merrill G. 
Murray. Minneapolis, 1933. 75 pp. 


The system of unemployment reserves outlined in this report is planned to 
meet the problem of prolonged unemployment. In formulating the plan, the 
results of the operation of the various existing unemployment-insurance systems 
were considered and data on employment conditions in Minnesota in recent years 
were used as a basis for determining the measure in which such a system would 
meet the strain of a severe period of unemployment. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Proceedings at the fifty-ninth annual 
session, held in Philadelphia, Pa., May 15-21, 1932. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 19383. 694 pp. 

The main subjects of division 5 of the conference program, which was devoted 
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